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. ^. 

In issuing the first volume of his Researches in 
&eir present form, the author begs to express bis grate- 
ful sense of the favourable notice which die original pub- 
lication received from several leading literary journals, 
as well as its encouraging reception from the circle of 
his immediate friends, and the pubUc at large. He is 
also happy in being thus able to comply with the sug- 
gestions of a number of highly respected individuals, 
who have expressed their wishes that the work might be 
published in a cheaper and more portable form. The . 
reasonable price of the present volumes, and their peri- 
odical publication, will, it is hoped, secure the object 
desired — their more extensive circulation. The less 
important parts have been slightly abridged, the whole 
has been arranged in a regular methodical order, and 
the history of the extension of Christianity in the South 
Seas continued to the date of the latest intelligence. As 
the Sandwich Islands form the northern boundary of 
Polynesia, in order to render the work more complete, 
the account of those islands originally entitled " Narra- 
tive of a Tour through Hawaii^ or Owhyhee,*' is pub- 
lished in a corresponding manner, under the same title : 
this will constitute a fourth volume of Polynesian 
Researches. Thus improved, and imbodying much 
recent interesting information, the author anticipates 
for the present volumes a reception equal to that with 
which their predecessors were ^voured. 
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PREFACE. 



Accurate iiifonnation respectiiig Ihe different parte 
of the world is probably possessed in a greater degree, 
imd difiused to a wider extent at the present day, tlmn it 
has been at any former period, llie mariner has en- 
countered the dangers of untraversed and hitherto im- 
penetrable seas ; and the traveller has explored remote 
and inhospitable countries, in order to increase general 
knowledge, and add new facilities to the prosecution of 
enliglitened philosophical research. 

Without depreciating the pursuits of science, or Ihe 
advantages of a more enlarged acquaintance with the 
natural history of our globe, the Christian philanthropist 
directs his attention to objects still more important, and 
is led to contemplate with growing intensity of interest 
the moral and spiritual condition of mankind. The do- 
minion and extent of delusive and sanguinary idolatries, 
with their moral debasement and attendant misery, have 
excited his liveliest concern ; and to the melioration of 
human wretchedness thus induced, and the extension 
of true religion, as the only solid basis of virtue and 
happiness, his energies are directed, and his resources 
consecrated. Animated by the predictions of inspira- 
tion which refer to the moral renovation of the worid, 
and cheered by ^ the signs of the times,'' his anticipa- 
tions of ultimate success are strengthened by the effects 
Aat already reward his exertions. 

The results o£ effi)rts combined for the accomplish- 
ment of these objects, though various, have been such 
A8 
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10 PREFACE. 

as materially to affect some of the most interestiiig 
portions of the human race. Their influence is at the 
present moment felt among^the aborigines of Africa, the 
victims of colonial slavery^ tiie milhons of civilized 
China and India, the population of the inhospitable re- 
gions of Siberia and Greenland, and the inhabitants of 
the distant islands of the South Sea. 

In this latter part of the world the author spent a 
number of years, endeavouring to promote the know- 
ledge of Christianity among the natives ; and while 
engaged in this pursuit, he regarded it as perfectly con- 
sistent withJiis office, and compatible with its duties, to 
collect, as opportunity offered, information on various 
subjects relative to the country and its inhabitants. 

Although circumscribed in geographical extent, and 
comparatively insignificant in amount of population, the 
Society and Sandwich Islands have been regarded with 
unusual interest ever since their discovery ; and the 
descriptions already given to the public, of the love* 
liness of their general appearance, and the peculiar 
character and engaging manners of their inhabitants, 
have excited a strong desire to obtain additional informar 
tion relative to the varied natural [^enomena of the 
islands themselves, the early history, the moral, inteli 
lectual, and physical character of the people, and the 
nature of their ancient institutions. 

All their usages of antiquity having been entirely su« 
perseded by the new order of things that has followed 
the subversion of their former system, the knowledge of 
but few of them is retailed by Uie majority of the inhab* 
itants, while the rising generation is growing up in total 
ignorance of all that distinguished their ancestors from 
themselves. The present, therefore, seems to be the 
only time in which a variety of facts connected with the 
former state of the inhabitants can be secured ; and to 
furnish, as far as possible, an authentic record of these, 
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and thos preserve diem from oblmon, is one design 
which the author has always kept in yiew. 

The following work will exhibit numerous factSt which 
may justly be regarded as illustrating the essential char- 
acteristics of idolatry, and its influence on a people, the 
simplicity of whose institutions afibrds fecilities for ob- 
serving its nature and tendencies, which could not be 
obtained in a more advanced state c^ society. 

These volumes also contain a brief but, it is hoped, 
satisfactory history of the origin, progress, and results 
(tf the missionary enterprise which, during the last thirty 
years, has,- under the Divine blessing, transformed the 
barbarous, cruel, indolent, and idolatrous inhabitants oF 
Tahiti, and the neighbouring islands, into a compara* 
lively dvilized, humane, industrious, and Christian 
people. They also comprise a record of the measures 
pursued by the native governments, in changing the 
social economy of the people, and regulating their com- 
mercial intercourse widi foreigners, in the promulgation 
of a new civil code (a translation of which is given), the 
estaMishment of courts c£ justice, and the introduction 
of trial by jury. 

Besides information on these points, the present worit 
furnishes an account of the intellectual culture. Christian 
experience,, and general conduct of the converts ; the 
proceedings of the missionaries in the several depart- 
ments of their duty ; the administration of the ordinances 
of Christianity ; the establishment of the first churches, 
with their order and discipline ; the advancement of edu- 
cation ; the introduction of arts ; the improvement in 
morals ; and the progress of civilization. 

During an absence of ten years from England, the 
author made copious notes of much that came under 
his nodce, and, while residing in the South Seas, kept a 
daily journal. From these papers^ from the printed and 
manuscript documents in the possession of the London 
Missionary Society (to which the most ready access has 
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been affcM'ded), from the verj ample communications 
by the missionaries in the islands, especially his re- 
spected colleagues Messrs. Barff, WilUams, and Ors- 
mond, and from information derived by daily intercourse, 
for several years, with many of the natives, who have 
been identified with &e most important events of the 
last thirty years in Tahiti, the present volumes have 
been written. He has studiously and constantly en- 
deavoured to render the accounts accurate, and trusts 
they will prove not only interesting but useful. 

For the defects that may appear in the execution 
of the work, he feels it necessary to apologize. It has 
been prepared amid incessant public engagements, and 
some parts have passed through the press during his 
absence on a distant journey in behalf of the Missionary 
Society. 

To the Rev. Joseph Fxetcher, A. M., of London^ 
who, amid his numerous and important engagements, 
has kindly inspected most of the sheets, and to Captain 
R. Elliot, R. N., who has favoured the author with the 
use of his drawings for the embellishment of the work, 
he takes this opportunity of tendering his sincere and 
grateful acknowledgments. 
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POLYNESIAN RESEARCHES. 



CHAPTER I. 

Historical notice of tbe diacoiTery of the Pacillo— Extent and linita of T<Af- 
neeia— Yoyagea of €k)ok— Discovery of tbe ^korgian and Society Ialand»— 
Origin of th& deaignation— Number, names, and relative sitnatioo of the 
Islands— Key to the pronunciation of native names— Extent and apparent 
structure of tbe ialands— Beauty of tbe seeneiy— FirM ju^Nroach to the 
shore of Matavai—Inland scenery— Description of Eimeo— Coral islands— 
Tetnaroa, the ftshionable watering-place of Tahiti— Harbours— -Islets on 
the reef^— Soil in the Islands— Climate— Winds— Bains— and Tides. 

PRKLIMINABT REMARKS. 

The Pacific, the largest ocean in the world, extending 
over more than one-third of the surface of our globe, 
was discovered in the year 1513, by Yasco Nugnez de 
Balboa, a courageous and enterprising SpaniaiS, gov- 
ernor of the Spanish colony of Santa Maria, in the Isth- 
mus of Darien. 

The desire of finding a more direct communication 
with the East Indies had prompted Columbus to the 
daring voyage which conducted him to the borders of 
the New World. In that immense and unexplored region 
his followers pursued their career of enterprise, until 
Balboa, by discovering the great South )Sea, accom- 
plished what Columbus, notwithstanding his splendid 
achievements, had failed to perform. In his march 
across the isthmus which separates the Atlantic from 
the Pacific (an enterprise designated by Robertson as 
the boldest on which the Spaniards had hitherto ven- 
tured in the New World), Balboa, having been informed 
by his Indian guides that he might view the sea from 
the next mountain, advanced alone to its summit ; and, 
beholding the vast ocean spread out before him in all 
its majesty, fell on his knees, and rendered thanks to 
God for having conducted him to so important a dis- 
covery. He hastened towards the object he had so labo* 
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riously sought, and, on reaching its margin, plunged op 
to his middle in its waves, with his sword and buckler, 
and took possession of it in the name of his sorereign, 
Ferdinand of Spain. 

I Seven years after this important event, Magellan, a 
Portuguese despatched by the court of Spain to ascer- 
tain the exact situation of the Molucca Islands, sailing 
along the eastern coast of South America, discovered 
the straits that bear his name ; and, passing through 
them, first launched the ships of Europe in the Southern 
Sea. It is, however, probable that neither Balboa, 
while he gazed with transport on its mighty waters, nor 
Magellan, when he first whitened with his canvass the 
waves of that ocean whose smooth surface induced him 
to call it the PAciric, had any idea either of its vast 
extent, of the numerous islands that studded its bosom, 
the diversified and beautiful structure of those founda- 
tions, which myriads of tiny architects had reared from 
the depths of the ocean to the level of its highest wave, 
or of the varied tribes of man by whom they were in- 
habited: Boldly pursuing his way across the untrav- 
«rsed surface of this immense ocean, Magellan discov- 
ered the Ladrone, and subsequently the Philippine 
Islands. The object of the voyage was ultimately ac- 
complished ; the Victory, the vessel in which Magellan 
sailed, having performed the first voyage ever made 
round the world, returned to Europe : but the intrepid 
commander of the eiq)edition terminated his life without 
reaching his original destination, having been killed in a 
quarrel with the natives of one of the Philippine Islands. 
Several distinguished Spanish, Dutch, and British 
navigators followed the adventurous course of Magellan 
across the waters of the Pacific, and were rewarded by 
the discoveries they made in that part of the worla, 
which, under the appellation of Polynesia,* from a 
Greek term signifying many islands, geographers have 
since denominated the sixth division of the globe. This 
designation was, in the sixteenth century, given by Por- 
tuguese authors to the Moluccas, the Philippines, and 
other islands to the eastward of Java; and was first 

* According to De Bros«M, Malte Bmn, Finkerton, and otb«ra, Poltnbma 
includes the various islands found in the Pacific, firom the Ladrones to 
Baster Island. The principal groups are— the Ladrone Islands, the Garolinas, 
the Pelew Islands, the Sandwich Islands, the Friendly islands, the Nayin> 
tors' Islands, the Hervey Islands, the Society Islands, the Gaorgian l8lAada» 
tnd the MarqasMS. ' 
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appropriated to those clusters and islands, in reference 
to which it is employed in the present work, by Presi- 
dent de Brosses, in Ms History of Navigation, published 
in Paris, 1756. 

But although many single islands and extensive 
groups, of diversified form and structure, some inhabited 
by isolated families of men, others peopled only by peli- 
cans or aquatic birds, have been visited and explored, 
fresh discoveries continue to be made by almost every 
voyager ; and it is by no means improbable that there 
are yet many islands, and even groups of islands, which 
remain unknown to the inhabitants of the other parts 
of the globe. 

Most of the early voyages of discovery in this ocean 
attracted unusual attention : those made in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, from the facilities 
they were expected to afford in the ultimate discovery 
of the long-sought southern continent, or the rich booty 
they furnished to the daring adventurers, who often 
captured the Spanish vessels, loaded with specie or 
precious metals. The narratives of voyages of a lat^ 
period were equally attractive, by the fascinating de- 
scriptions they presented of countries and people before 
unknown. Among these, none appear to have excited 
a livelier interest, or produced a deeper impression^ 
than those performed by Ciq)tain Cook, in the close of 
the ei^teenth century. They were instrumental, in a 
great degree, in diverting public attention from the 
splendid and stupendous discoveries in the New World, 
and directing it to the clustering islands spread oveir the 
Pacific ; exhibiting them in all the lovehness of their 
natural scenery, the interesting simplicity, and novel 
manners of their inhabitants. The influence of Cook's 
discoveries appears to have been felt by voyagers and 
travellers of other countries, as well as by those of his 
own. Humboldt, speaking of his laborious researches 
in South America, remarks, that " the savages of Amer- 
ica inspire less interest since the celebrated navigators 
have made known to us the inhabitants of the South 
Sea, in whose character we find such a mixture of per- 
versity and meekness : the state of half-civilization in 
which these islanders are found gives a peculiar charm 
to the description of their manners. Here, a king, fol- 
lowed by a numerous suite, comes and presents thQ 
fruits of his orchard; there, the funeral festival im- 
browns the shade of the lolly forest, Such pictures. 
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no doubt, have more attraction than those which por« 
tray the solemn gravity of the inhabitants of the Mis- 
souri or the Maranon."* 

Since the death of Captain Cook, several intelligent 
and scientific men from England, France, and Russia^ 
have undertaken voyages of discovery in the South 
Seas, and have favoured the world with the result of 
their enterprises. Their accounts are read with interest, 
not only by those engaged in nautical pursuits, and the 
promotion of geographical science, but by the philoso- 
pher who seeks to study human nature under all its 
diversified forms, and by the naturalist who investi- 
gates the phenomena of our globe, and the varied pro- 
auctions of its surface. Voyages of discovery are also 
favourite volumes with the juvenile reader. They impart 
to the youthful mind many delightful and glowing im- 
pressions relative to the strange and interesting scenes 
they exhibit, which in after-life are seldom obliterated. 
There are few who do not retain the vivid recollections 
of their first perusad of Prince Leeboo, or Captain Cook's 
Voyages. Often, when a schoolboy, I have found the 
most gratifying recreation, for a winter's evening, in 
reading the account of the wreck of the Antelope, the 
discovery of Tahiti, and other narratives of a similar 
kind. Little, however, did I suppose, when in imagina- 
tion I have followed the discoverer from island to island, 
and have gazed in fancy on their romantic hills and 
valleys, together with their strange, but interesting in- 
habitants, that I should ever visit scenes the description 
of which afforded me so much satisfaction. This, how- 
ever, in the providence of God, has since taken place ; 
and I have been led, — ^not indeed on a voyage of discov- 
ery, commercial adventure, or naval enterprise, but, as 
a Christian missionary, on an errand of instruction, — 
not only to visit, but to reside a number of years among 
the interesting natives of those isolated regions. The 
following pages record my observations in that part of 
the world. The accounts of the ancient customs, &c. 
of the people, and recent changes, have been derived 
principally from the people themselves, by my own in- 
quiries, or the commumcations of my predecessors or 
companions in missionary pursuits, with occasional 
illustrations from those who have visited the islands for 
purposes of commerce or science. 

* HanteUkBn. Nar. FNftet. 
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Tahiti, and the isles in its immediate vicinity, are 
situated between hve and seven degrees of latitude 
within the southern tropic. The principal island is 
supposed by some to have been discovered by Quiros, 
towards the end of the sixteenth century: on this 
point, however, different opinions exist, and no authen- 
tic knowledge of Tahiti was obtained until Captain 
Walhs, in the Dolphin, crossed the Pacific, about sixty 
years ago. He anchored in Matavai Bay on the 19th 
of June, 1767, gave to the harbour the name of Port 
Royal, and to the land King George the Third's Island. 
The adjacent island of Eimeo was seen by Captain 
Walhs, and from him received the designation of Diike 
of York's Island. In 1769, Captain Cook, who, with a 
number of scientific gentlemen, had been despatched to 
the South Seas for the purpose of observing the transit 
of Venus, anchored in Matavai Bay. By him the native 
name was affixed to the island, which, through a slight 
mistake that a foreigner might easily make, he called 
Otaheite. Bougain^e, manifesting in this respect a 
nicer discrimination of sound, rejected the O, wmch is 
no part of the name, and called it Taiti ; he, however, 
omitted the aspirate. By the natives their island is 
called Ta-hi-ti. The t having the sound of e in their 
language, it is pronounced as Sf written in English Ta- 
he-te. Captain Cook visited several parts of Tahiti 
and the neighbouring islands; and, in honour of his 
majesty Greorge III., by whom the expedition had been 
sent, he designated the cluster of which Tahiti is the 

Principal The Georoian Islaivds : another cluster which 
e discovered about seventy miles to Uie westward he 
called The Society Islands, in honour of the Royal 
Society, at whose recommendation the expedition had 
been appointed. The Georgian Isles include Tahiti, 
Eimeo, Tabuaemanu, or Sir Charles Sanders's Island, 
Tetuaroa, Matea, and Meetia. The Society Islands 
include Huahine, Raiatea, Tahaa, Borabora, Maurua, 
Tubal, Moupiha or Lord Howe's Island, and Fenuaura 
or Scilly Islands ; with the small islets surrounding them. 
The two clusters extend from 16 to 18 degrees S. lat., 
and from 149 to 155 degrees W. long., and are often in- 
cluded by geographic^ writers, among others by M. 
Malte Brun, mider the general designation of the Society 
Islands.* As the islands are politically as well as geo* 

* System of GMi«rm»hy« toI. UL p. 690. 
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graphically distinct, I have retained the desigiuitions 
given by Captain Cook, occasionally exchanging them for 
the terms Windward and Leeward Islands, which are fre* 
quently used by those residing and trading among them. 
The following table, principally from Wallis, Cook 
and Wilson, will show their relative situations :— 

SOUTH LIT. WB8T LONO. 

Meatia 17*» 63' O" 148« V a 

Tahiti, nprth point 17 » 17 149 38 15 

Eimeo 17 30 150 

Maiaoiti, or Sir Charles 

Saiiders'a Island 17 38 150 40 

Hnahine 16 43 151 6 45 

Raiatea 16 46 0... 151 38 45 

Tahaa, three miles northward of Raiatea. 

Borabora 16 87 151 52 45 

Maurua 16 10 152 30 

Lord Howe% Island 16 49 154 12 45 

SciUylsland 16 28 155 24 45 

In the preceding list I have adopted the orthography 
introduced by the first missionaries, and by the press 
now established among the people. This has not been 
done from caprice or ^ectation, but because the letters 
approach the nearest to the signification of the sounds 
used by the natives themselves. In the words Otaheite, 
Otahaa, &c., sounds were exhibited which do not be- 
long to the names they were intended to express, and 
on this account only they have been rejected. 

As the native names of persons and places will un- 
avoidably occur in the succeeding pages, a brief notice 
of the sounds of the letters, and the division of some 
of the principal Words, will probably familiarize them to 
the eye of the reader, and facilitate their pronunciation 

The different Polynesian dialects abomid in vowel 
sounds, perhaps above any other language ; they have 
also another striking peculiarity, that of rejecting all 
double consonants, possessing invariably vowel termina- 
tions both of their syllables and words. Every final 
vowel is therefore distinctly sounded. Several conso* 
nants used in the English language do not exist in that 
of the Georgian and Society Islanders. There is no 
sibillant or Mssing sound : s and c, and the correspond- 
ing letters, are therefore unnecessary. The consonants 
that are used retain the sound usuaUy attached to them 
in English. 

The natives sound the vowels with great distinctness : 
a has the sound of a in father, e the sound of a in fate, 
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rthaVof i in marine or « in me, o that of o in no, u that 
of 00 in root. The diphthong at is sounded as i in wine. 
The following are some of the names most frequently 
used in the present work. 

The first column presents them in the proper syUabic 
divisions observed by the people. In the second co- 
lumn I have endeavoured to exhibit the native orthoepy, 
by employing those letters which, according to their 
general use in the English language, would secure, as 
nearly as possible, the accurate pronunciation of the 
native words. The h is placed after the a only to se- 
cure to that vowel the uniform sound of a in father, or a in 
the interjection ah, or aha, Y is also put after a, to se- 
cure for the Tahitian vowel e invariably the sound of a 
in daylight or may-pole, 

NAMI8 OP PLACI8. 

Ta-hi-ti . pronounced as . . Tah-he-te 

Ma-ta-y&i M&h-tah-vye 

P6,-re » . Pa©-ray 

P&-pe-d-te Pah-pay-ay-tay 

A'-te-hfi-ru Ah-tay-hoo-roo 

T4i-a-id-ba Tye-ah-rah-boo 

££-me-o £ye-may-o 

Mo-o-T^-a ........ Mo-o-ray*ah 

A-f]§L-re-af-tu Ah-fah-ray-eye-too 

O'-pu-no-hu 0-poo-no-hoo 

Hu-a-hi-ne Hoo-ah-he-nay 

Fire Fih-ray 

Raf-&-t^a Rye-ah-tay-ah 

0-p6-a . • • 0-po-ah 

U'-tu-ma6-ro Oo-too-mao-ro 

Ta-h&-a Tah-ha-ah 

Bd-ra-b6-ra Bo-rah-bo-rah 

Mau-ru-a Mou-roo-a 

Rigi-pa Rah-pah 

Af-tu-t4-ke Eye-too-tah-kay 

Mi-ti-a-ro Me-te-ah-ro 

Ma-u-te Mah-oo-tay 

A-ti-d Ah-tew 

Ra-ro-t6-gna ....... Rah-ro-to-na 

or , or 

Ra-ro-t6n-ga Rah-ro-ton-ga 

Tu-bu-al Too-boo-eye 

Rai'Va-vaS ....... Ry-vah-vye 

Ri-ma-t4-ra Re-mah-tah-rah 
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Po-m&-re Poh-mah-rajr 

I-di-a E-dee-ah 

Ai-m&-ta Eye-mah-tah 

T^rii-ti-ri-a Tay-ree-tah-re-ah 

Tk-ro-k'Ti-i Tah-ro-ah-re-e 

Ma-hf-ne Mah-he-nay 

T^-rai-iD&-no Tay-rye-mah-no 

TaCi-a Tou-ah 

Tl-ma-t6-a • Tah-mah-to-ah 

Fe-n(i-a^p^-ho Fay-noo-ah-pay-ho 

Mai Mye 

Au-n& Ou-nah 



A-t(i-a . . . (God) . . . Ah-too-ah 

Va-rfi-a . • (Spirit) . ^ . Vah-roo-ah 

T&-a-ta . . . (Man) . . . Tah-ah-tah 

A-ri-i . . . (King) . . . Ah-re-e » 

Rd-a-tf-ra . . (Chief) . . . Rah-ah-te-rah. 

Tahiti, the principal of the Georgian Islands, is the 
most extensive and lofty of the group. It is formed by- 
two peninsulas united by a long broad isthmus. The 
largest is circular in form, and al^ve twenty miles in di- 
ameter. The smaller is oval, and is sixteen miles long and 
eight broad. The circumference of the whole island is 
108 miles. The whole of the islands are mountainous 
in the interior, and have a border, from one to four miles 
wide, of rich level land, extending from the base of the 
high land to the sea, and though the outline of each has 
some peculiarity distinguishing it from the rest, in their 
general appearance they resemble each other. Tetua- 
roa, Tubai, Lord Howe's, and SciHy islands, however, 
form exceptions, as they are low coral islands, seldom 
rising many feet abovie the sea. Eimeo is supposed to 
be about twenty-five miles in circumference, Huahine 
probably more than thirty, and Raiatea somewhat larger. 
The others, though equally elevated, are of smdler 
extent. 

A corresponding resemblance to each other {prevails 
in the geological structure of the principal clusters and 
snrrouading islands; the substances of which the ma- 
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Jority are composed being the same, while each island 
has some distinguishing peculiarity. 

There is no reason to suppose that either Tahiti or 
any adjacent island is altogether volcanic in. its origin, 
as Hawaii, and the whole of the Sandwich Islands, are. 
The entire mass composing the latter has evidently 
been in a state of fusion, and in that condition has been 
ejected from the focus of an immense volcano, or vol- 
canoes, originating, probably, at the bottom of the sea, 
and forming, by their action through successive aged 
the whole group of islands \ in which nothing like primi- 
tive or secondary rock has yet been found. In Tahiti 
and other islands of the southern cluster there are ba- 
salts, wMnstone dykes, and homogeneous earthy lava, 
retaining all the convolutions which cooling lava is 
known to assume ; there are also kinds of homstone, 
limestone, silex, breccia, and other substances, which, 
mider the action of fire, do not appear to have altered 
their original form. Some are found in detached frag- 
ments, others in large masses. 

The variety of substances found in some of the 
smaller islands is greater than that which is met with in 
Tahiti, or the Greorgian cluster. . In Borabora there are 
masses of rock apparently composed of feldspar and 
quartz ; and in Maupiti, besides the common vesicular 
kva and the basalt common to all the islands, a species of 
granite is found in considerable abundance, which pre- 
sents an anomaly as striking in the geology of these 
islands as that furnished by the existence of carbonate 
of lime in the island of, Rurutu, where garnets are also 
obtained. Hornblende and feldspar are found in Hua- 
hine, as well as in some of the other islands. Ancient 
lava, containing olivine, augite, and zeolite, are also met 
with, together with^pumice and cellular lava, some kinds 
of which, found in Sir Charles Sanders's Island, ar^f a 
dark blue colour, and, though apparently containing a 
portion of iron, sp light as to float on the water. Speci- 
mens of these I have by me ; and a large one ^of the 
latter kind from Sir Charles Sanders's island, is more 
porous than any I ever met with aniong the volcanoes 
of the Sandwich Islands, and so completely honeycomb 
in its structure, that it is difficult to account for its 
formation. 

Strata or veins of basalt are frequently mft with it 
all the islands: they usually occur in. mountains of 

Vol. I.— B ^ 
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amygdaloid rock, or ceUular volcanic stone. The reins 
or strata are seldom, if ever, horizontal, but generally 
perpendicular, oblique, or curved. One of the most 
extensive and curious of these is piled up in stupendous 
grandeur near the head of Matavai Valley, and over- 
hangs the mountain-stream that flows around its base. 
There are several in Huahine, which I have examined. 
One, on Huahine-iti, intersects, in an oblique direction, 
with an inclination towards the west, a large mass of 
pumice, and ancient porous lava ; another, situated on 
the south-east front of Vaiorea, in the midst of a pile 
of more compact and apparently recent -lava, is nearly 
perpendicular ; both resemble very much the whinstone 
dykes in the north of Ireland^ The crystallized columns 
or, prisms are very perfectly formed, and are laid at 
right angles with the position of the vein they compose. 
The greater part appear pentangular; but their shape 
and size are not uniform. On comparing a very small 
triangular crystal, which 1 brought from Vaiorea, with 
one which I procured. from the dykes near the Giant's 
Causeway, the substance and structure of each apt>eared 
nearly the same. 

Although so many unequivocal appearances of the 
action of fire occur in almost every island, especially in 
those in which I have had the best opportunity of pur- 
suing inquiries relative to the probable origin of the 
islands, viz. Huahine, and the small adjacent island of 
Vaiorea, where the cellular rocks often present a sur- 
face exactly resembling that of the recently ejected and 
scarcely indurated lava in Hawaii ; I never met with any 
cavern, aperture, or other formation resembling a cra- 
ter ; nor have. I heard of the existence of any, with the 
exception of the large lake called by the natives Vai- 
hiria, situated among the mountains of Tahiti. The 
wild^nd broken manner, however, in which the rocks 
and mountains now appear, warrants the inference, that 
since their formation, which was probably of equal anti- 
quity with the bed of the ocean, they have been thrown 
up by some volcanic explosion, the disruptions of an 
earthquake, or other violent convulsions of the earth; 
and have, from this circumstance, assumed their bold, 
irregular, and romantic forms. 

Every yriter on the South Sea Islands has been lavish 
in praise of their scenery. Malte Brun observes, " A 
new -Cythera emerges from the bosom of the enchanted 
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^rave. An amphitheatre of verdure rises to our view ; 
tufted groves mingle their foliage with the briUiant 
enamel of the meadows ; an eternal spring, combining 
with an eternal autumn, displajrs the opening blossom 
along with the ripened fruits."* When speaking of 
Tahiti, he remarks, that it " has merited the title of 
Queen of the Pacific Ocean.*' The descriptions in 
Cook's Voyages are not exaggerated^ and no scenery is 
adapted to produce a more powerful or delightful im- 
pression on the mind of those who traverse the wide 
ocean in which they are situated, than the islands of the 
South Sea. The effect on my own mind, when ap- 
proaching Tahiti for the first time, will not be easily 
obliterated. 

The sea had been calm, the morning fair, the isky was 
without a <cloud, smd the lightness of the breeze had 
afforded us leisure for gazing upon the varied, pictu- 
resque, and beautiful scenery of this most enchanting 
island. We had beheld successively, as we slowly 
sailed along its shore, all the diversity of hill and valley, 
broken or stupendous mountains, and rocky precipices, 
clothed with every variety of verdure, from the moss 
of the jutting promontories on the shore, to the deep and 
rich foliage of the bread-fruit-ti'ee, the oriental luxuri- 
ance of the tropical pandanus, 6r the waving plumes of 
the lofty and graceful cocoanut grove. The scene was 
enlivened by ttie waterfall on the mountain's side, the 
cataract that chafed along its rocky bed in the recesses 
of the ravine, or the stream that slowly wound its way 
through the fertile and cultivated valleys, and the whole 
was surrounded by the white-crested waters of the 
Pacific, rolling their waves of foam in splendid majesty 
upon the corS reefs, or dashing in spray against its 
broken shore. 

Cataracts and waterfalls, though occasionally seen, 
are not so numerous on any part of the Tahitian coast 
as in the north-eastern shores of Hawaii. The moun- 
tains of Tahiti are less grand and stupendous than those 
of the northern group-4)ut there is a greater richness 
of verdure aM variety of landscape ; the mountains are 
much broken in the interior, and deep and frequeiit 
ravines intersect their decUvity from the centre to the 
shore. As we advanced towards the anchorage, I had 
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time to observe, not only the diversified scenery, bat 
the general structure and form of the island. Tahiti, 
excepting the border of low alluvial land by which it is 
nearly surrounded, is altogether mountainous, and 
highest in the centre. The mountains frequently diverge 
in short ranges from the interior towards the shore, 
though some rise like pyramids with pointed summits, 
and others present a conical, or sugar-loaf form, while 
the outline of several is regular, and almost circular. 
Orohena, the central and loftiest mountain in Tahiti, is 
six or seven thousand feet above the sea. Its summit 
is generally enveloped in clouds; but when the sky is 
clear, its appearance is broken and picturesque; 

Matavai Bay was the first place where we anchored, 
or had an opportunity of examining more closely the 
country. The level land at the mouth of the valley is 
broad ; but along the eastern and southern sides the 
motmtatns approach nearer to the sea. A dark-coloured 
sandy beach extends all round the bay, except at its 
southern extremity, near One-tree Hill, where the shore 
is rocky and bold. Groves of bread-fruit and cocoanut 
trees appear in every direction ; and, amid the luxuri- 
ance of vegetation everywhere presented, the low and 
rustic habitations of the natives gave a pleasing variety 
to the delightful scene. 

In the exterior or border landscapes of Tahiti and the 
other islands, there is a variety of objects, a happy com- 
bination of land and water, of precipices and plains, of 
trees often hanging their branches, clothed with thick 
foliage, over the sea, and distant mountains shown in 
sublime outline, and richest hues ; and the whole, oft^i 
blended in the harmony of nature, produces sensaticms 
of admiration and delight. The inland scenery is of a 
different character, but not less impressive. The land- 
scapes are occasionally extensive, hut mgre frequently 
circumscribed. There is, however, a starthng boldness 
in the towering piles of basalt, often heaped in romantic 
confusion near the source or margin of some crystal 
stream, that flows in silence at their base, or do^hes 
over the rocky fragments that arrest its progress : snni, 
there is the wildness of romance about the deep and 
lonely glens, around which the mountains rise like the 
43teep sides of a natural amphitheatre, till the clouds 
seem supported by them — this arrests the attention of 
the beholder, and for a time suspends his faculties in 
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Bittfe attoBbluiieHt There is also so much thmt is new in 
the character and growth of trees and flowers, irre^lar, 
spontaneous, and kixuriant in the vegetation, which is 
sustained by a proUfic soil, and matured by the genial 
heat of a troinc clime, that it is adapted to produce an 
indescribable eflfect Often when, either alone, or at- 
tended by one or two companions, I have journeyed 
through some of the inland parts of the islands, such has 
been the effect of the- scenery through which I have 
passed, and the unbroken stillness which has pervaided 
the wh(^e, that imagination, unrestrained, might easily 
have induced the delusion, . that we were waUiing'on 
enchanted ground, or passing over fairy lands. It has 
at such seasons appeared as if we had been<;arried back 
to the primitive ages of the world, and beheld the face 
of the earth, as it was perhaps often exhibited, when 
the Creator's works were spread over it in all theit 
endless variety, and all the vigour of exhaustless energy, 
and before population had extended, or the genius and 
enterprise of miah had altered the aspect of its surface. 

The valleys of Tahiti present some of the richest 
inland scenery that can be imagined. Those in the 
southern parts are remarkable for their beauty, but none 
more so than those of Hmitaua, Matavai, and Apiano. 
Those portions of them, in which the incipient effects 
of civilization appear, are the most interesting ; pre- 
senting the neat white-plastered cottages in beautiful 
contrast with the picturesque appearance of the moun- 
tains, and the rich verdure of the plains. 

The outline of the mountains of Eimeo, and much of 
the low. land, may, when the weather is clear, be dis- 
tinctly seen from Tahiti. 

Moorea is the name most frequently given by thtf 
natives to the island of Eimeo, wnich is situated about 
twelve or fourteen miles west from Tahiti. In. the 
varied forms its mountains exhibit, the verdure with 
which they are clothed, and the general romantic and 
beautiful character of its scenery, this island surpasses 
every other in the Georgian or Society groups. The 
reef of coral, which, like g ring, surrounds it, is in some 
places one or two miles distant from the shore, in others 
united to the beach. Several small and verdant islands 
adorn the reef: one lies opposite the district of Afare- 
aitu, on the eastern side ; and two others a fe"^ miles 
south of Papetoai : the latter are covered with the ele* 
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ffantly growing casuarina, or aito-trees, and were a 
favourite retreat of Pomare the Second. Eimeo is not 
only distinguished by its varied and beautiful natural 
(»cenery, but also by the^x^ellence of its harbours, 
which are better than those in any of the other islands. 

On the north side is Taloo Harbour, in lat. 17^ 3(K 
south, long. 150° west ; one of the most secure and de- 
lightful anchoring-places to be met with in the Pacific. 
Opunohu ipthe proper name of this harbour, near the 
mouth of i^hich, on the right-hand side, there is a small 
rock, called by the natives Tareu, towards which it is 
possible Captain Cook was pointing, or looking, whea 
he inquired of the natives the name of the harbour his 
ship was then entering.- Tareu might be easily under- 
stood as if spelled Taloo, and the name of the rock thus 
mistaken for that of the harbour. Separated from Opu- 
nohu by a high mountain is another capacious bay, 
called, after itsdiscoverer. Cook's Harbour : it is equally 
convenient for anchorage with the former, but rather 
more difficult of access. 

On the north-eastern side pf Eimeo, between the 
mountain and the sea, is an extensive and beautiful lake, 
called Tamai, on the border of which stands a seque&> 
tered village, bearing the same name. The lake is 
stocked with fish, and is a place of resort for flocks of 
wild ducks, which are sometimes taken in great num- 
bers. The rivers of Eimeo, like those of the other 
isknds, are but small, and are principally mountaia 
streams, which originate in the high lands, roll dowa 
the rocky bottoms of the ravines, and wind their way 
through the valleys to the sea. The mountains are 
broken, and considerably elevated, but not so high as 
those of Tahiti, which are probably 7000 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

The South Sea Islands are not more distinguished by 
the elevation of their mountains, the picturesque outline 
of their landscapes, and the richness of their verdure, 
than by the extent, variety, and beauty of those natural 
breakwaters of coral by which they are surrounded. 
The large islands, though not of coral formation, all 
share the advantages of that secure protection which 
the reefs afford. Aniiong the smaller islands four, viz. 
Tetuaroa, Tobua, Moupiha, and Fenuaara» appear to 
rest on coral foundations. The former, which is about 
twenty miles north of Tahiti^ includes five small islets^ 
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tti^ natne^ of which are Rimata, Onehofl, Motmru^ 
Hoatere, and ReicHia. They are enclosed by one reef, 
in which there is an opening on the north-west, bat 
Only such as to admit with difficulty the narrow canoes 
of the natives. They are all low islands, the highest 
parts being seldom three or fouf feet above the water ; 
the only soil they , contain is composed of sand and 
fragments of coral, with which is mingled vegetable 
mould, produced On the spot, or carried from Tahiti. 
The chief article of food produced in these islands is 
the fruit of the cocoanut-pree, with extensive and ver- 
dant grOves of which they are adorned. They seem, at 
SL distance, as if they were growing on the surface of the 
water ; and the roots and stems of many are washed by 
the spray, or by the tide, when it rises a few inches 
higher than usual. Upon the kernel of the cocoanut, 
and the fish taken among^the reefs, the ihhabitants prin-* 
cipally subsist. 

Te-tua-roa (the long or distant sea) is part of the 
hereditary possessions of the reigning family of Tahiti ; 
it is attached to the district of Pare, and is said for- 
merly to have heen the depository of the monarch's 
treasures. Most of the inhabitants of these little islets 
occupy, under the king, a part of his own land, from 
which they are supplied with bread-fruit and taro. They 
are much employed in fishing, and formerly brought 
over large quantities of fish, conve3ring in return bread- 
fruit and other edible productions from Tahiti. In the 
wars which disturbed the conclusion of the reign of 
Pomare the First, and the commencement of that of his 
successor, many of the inhabitants were cut off; and 
the decrease of population thus occasioned has dimin- 
ished the intercourse between these islands and Tahiti, 

In addition to the fishery carried on here, Tetuaroa 
has long been a kind of watering-place for the royal 
family, and a frequent resort for what mig^ht be caUed 
the fashionable and gay of Tahiti. Hither the areois, 
dancers, and singers, were s^ccustomed to repair, to- 
gether with those whose lives were professedly devoted 
to indolence and pleasure. It was also frequented by 
the females of the higher class, for the purposes of 
haaporiy increasing the corpulency of their persons, and 
removing, by luxurious ease, un^er the embowering 
shade of the cocoanut groves, the dark tinge which the 
vertical sun of Tahiti might have burnt upon their com<* 
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{iezioDS. So great wts the intercotme fomieily, that 
a hundred canoes have sometimes been seen at one 
time on the beach. 

The coral reefs around the islands not only protect 
the low land from the violence of the sea, but often ex- 
hibit one of the most sublime ^nd beautiful marine spec- 
tacles that It is possible to behold. They are generally 
a mile, or a mile and a half, and occasionally two miles 
from Uie shore. The surface of the water within the 
reef is placid and transparent ; while that without, if 
there be the shghtest breeze, is considerably agitated ; 
and, being ynsheltered from the wind, is generally raised 
in. high and foaming waves. 

The trade-wind, blowing constantly towards the 
shore, drives the waves with violence upon the reef, 
which is from five to twenty or thirty yards wide. The 
long roHing billows of the Pacific, extending sometimes, 
in one unbroken line, a mile or a mile and a half along 
the reef, arrested .by this natm^al barrier, often rise ten, 
twelve, or fourteen feet above its surface; and then, 
bending over it their white foaming tops, form a grace- 
ful hquid arch, ghttering in the rays of a tropical sim, as 
if studded with brilUants. But^ before the eyes of the 
spectator can follow the splendid aqueous gallery which 
they appear to have reared, with loud and hollow roar 
they fall in magnificent desolation, and spread the gi- 
gantic fabric in froth and spray upon the horizontal and 
gently -broken surface of the coral. 

In each of the islands and opposite the large valleys 
through which a stream of water falls into ihe ocean» 
there is usually a breal^, or opening, in the line of reef 
that i^rrounds the shore — a most wise and benevolent 
provision for the ingress and egress of vessels, as well 
as a singular phenomenon in the natural history of these 
marine ramparts. Whether the current of fresh water, 
constantly flowing^from the rivers to the ocean, prevents 
the tiny architects from building tl^eir concentric walls 
in one continued line, or whether in the fresh water 
itself there is any quality inimical to the growth or in- 
crease of coral, is not easy to determine ; out it is a re- 
markable fact, that few openings occur in the reefs 
which surround the South Sea Islands, excepting oppo- 
site those parts of the shore from which streams of fresh 
water flow into the sea. Reefs of varied, but generally 
circumsGribed extent, are frequently observed withi]^ 
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the large outer barrier, and near the shore^ or mouth of 
the river ; but they are formed in shallow places, and 
the coral is of a different and more slender kind than 
that Of which the larger reef, rising from the depths of 
the ocean, is usually composed. There is no coral in 
the lagoons of the large islands. 

The openings in the reefs around Sir Charles Sanders*s 
Island, Maurua, and other tow islands, are small and 
intricate, and sometimes altogether wanting, probabljr 
because the land composing these islands collects bvA 
a scanty portion of water ; and, if any, only small and 
frequently interrupte4 streams flow into the sea. Tb« 
apertures in the coral teds around the larger islanda 
not OBty afford direct access to the indentations in the 
coast, and the mouths of the rallies, which form the 
best harbours, but secure to shipping a supply of fresh 
water, in equal, if not greater abundance, than it could 
be procured in any other part of the island. The cir- 
cumstance, also, of the rivers near the hsurbours flowing 
into the sea, affords the greatest facihty in procuring 
fresh water, which is so valuable to seamen. 

These breaches in the reefs, in many places, es* 
peciall^at Papete, or Wilks' Harbour, in Tahiti, and Afar* 
eaitu, m MooreaFare, in Huahine, and along the eastern 
si^e of Raiatea and Tahaa^ are not only serviceable tQ 
navigation, but highly ornamental, and contribute much 
to the beauty of the surrounding scenery. At the Ava 
Moa, or Sacred Entrance, leading to Opoa, there is a 
small island, on which a few cocoanut-trees are grow- 
ing. At Tipaemau there are two, one on each side of 
the opening, rising from the extremity of the line of 
reef. The httle islets, elevated three or four feet above 
the water, are clothed with shrubs and verdure, and 
adorned with a number of lofty cocoanut-trees. At 
Te-Avapiti, several miles to the northward of Tipaemau, 
and opposite the missionary settlement— where, as ite 
name indicates, sare two openings — there are also two 
beautiful green and woody islands, on which the lowly 
hut of the fisherman, or of the voyager waiting for a 
favourable wind, may be often seen. Two large and 
yery charming islands adohi the entrance at Tomaha^ 
botu, leading to the island of Tahaa. The largest of 
these is not more than half a mile in circumference, 
but both are covered with fresh and evergreen shrubs 
and tre^. 

B3 
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* Detached from the large islands, and viewed in con* 
nexion with the ocean rolling through the channel on 
the one side, or the foaming billows dashing, and roaring:, 
and breaking over the reef on the other, they appear like 
emerald gems of the ocean, contrasting their sohtude and 
verdant beauty with the agitated element sporting in 
grandeur around. They are useful, as well as ornamental. 
The tall cpcoanuts that grow on their surface, can be seen 
many miles distant ; aivd the native mariner is thereby 
enabled to steer directly towards the spot where he 
knows he shall find a passage to the shore. The con-r 
stant current passing the opening probabjy deposited 
on the ends of the reef fraj^ents of coral, sea-weeds^ 
and drift-wood, which in time rose above the surface 
of the water. Seeds borne thither by the waves, or 
wafted by the winds, found a soil on which they could 
germinate — decaying vegetation increased the moulds 
and by this process it is most likely these beautiful little 
fairy-looking isl2ui()s were formed on the ends of the 
reefs at the entrance to the different harbours. 

The Soil of the islands presents considerable variety. 
The sides of the mountains are frequently covered with 
a thin layer of Ught eag^h^ but the summits of many of 
the inferior hills present a thick strata, or covering, of 
stiff red ochre, or yellow marl. The ochre greatly re- 
sembles burnt clay, and in the island of Rurutu, and 
some others of the group, its colour is so strong as to 
enable the natives to form a bright red iMgment lor 
staining or painting their doors, window-shutters^ ca- 
noes, and, when mixed with lime, the walls of their 
houses. This kind of ochre is seldom found in the lofly 
mountains composed of basalt, or cellular volcanic stone, 
but generally covers the lower hills that rise between 
ihe interior mountains and the shore. It is not peculiar to 
any single island, and in some places it ai^ears several 
feet in thickness. Besides the soil on the sides of the 
mountains and the bottom of the.vadleys, around each of 
the islands there are level borders of varied breadth, some- 
times three or four miles wide. This to the inhabitants 
is the most valuable portion of land ; here their gardens 
are enclosed, and hence their chief subsistence and 
greatest luxuries are derived. The sml here is a rich 
alluvial deposit, with a considerable admixture of vege- 
table mould. It is remarkably prolific ; the only manure 
ever used is decayed leaves, and these are employed 
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more to loosen than enricK the soil. Near the base of 
the moHntatos, though stony, it is fertile ; but nearer to 
the sea, where a considerable portion of sand is incorpo- 
rated, it is less fruitful. In many places the sea has 
thrown up an embankment along the shore considerably 
higher than the intervening space between the shore 
and the mountains ; extensive swamps are thus formed. 
Though the effluvia arising from these marshy places 
must be highly prejudicial to health, they are generally 
prized by the natives, and, though not drained, enclosed 
for the culture of the different kinds of arum which con- 
stitute so great a portion of the food of the people, 
when the bread-fruit is out of season. The soil of the 
South Sea Islands is not only rich, but extensive, and 
capable, if cultivated, of supporting a population nearly 
ten times as latge as that which it now sustains. 

The Climate of the South Sea Islands is in seneral 
regular, and thou^ Considerably hotter than in Europe, 
is more temperate than that of the East or West Indies, 
or those parts of the continent of America that are situ- 
ated in the same: latitude. This is probably occasioned 
by the vast expanse -of ocean around: for though only 
17 degrees from the equator, the thermometer in the 
shade seldom rises higher than 90, while the general 
average in some of the islands is not more than 74. 
During the time the Duff remained iti Tahiti, from 
March to August, 1797, the thermometer was never 
lower than 65, and seldom higher than 73 ; and between 
the months of April and August, 1819, it ranged in the 
morning from 68 to 76, at noon from 75 to 84, and in 
the evening from 70 to 78. Sometimes it rises for a 
short time much higher than 90, but I never saw it so 
low as 60. The heat is constant, and to a European 
debilitating, though much less so than that of an Indian 
climate. To the natives it is genial, and, excepting in 
the immediate neighbourhood of their stagnant waters 
or marshy ground, is salubrious. They experience no 
inconvenience from the heat, and often, when the morn- 
ings ^lave been gratefully cool to a European, they 
wrap themselves in their warmest clothing. 

The climate is remarkably'serene and equable; its 
changes are neither violent, frequent, nor sudden. This 
circumstance, were it not for the constant heat, wouM 
render it remarkably salubrious. The atmosphere i» 
moist, and the agreeable alternations of land and set 
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breezes are experienced during the greater part of th^ 
year. The refreshing land-hreeze sweeps down the 
▼alleys soon after suhset, but, though grateful to the 
inhabitants on the shore, it extends only a short distance 
over the ocean. The sea-breeze sets in in the forenoon; 
These breezes are, however, from the circupiscribed 
surface of land, which in comparison with the sur- 
rounding waters is exceedingly limited, more feeble and 
transient than those which prevail on the shores of the 
continents in the same latitude. 

Strong currents of air, resembling whirlwinds, occa- 
sionally sweep across the islands, and produce consider 
rable devastations among the plantations and. habita- 
tions of the people : tempests are sometimes heavy and 
destructive, but the islands are never visited with those 
fearful hurricanes or tornadoes that occur in tlie West 
Indies, or in the Indian and Chinese Seas. In general 
the winds are moderate, and peculiarly refreshing. 

The east, with its variations from north-east to south- 
east, being the regular trade- wind, is most prevalent, but 
is seldom unpleasantly violent. Winds from the north 
are often tempestuous, more so than from the south, 
yet, although during the season of variaJ)le winds, viz. 
irom December to March, they are strong, and continue 
several days, they are not dangerous. The wind sel- 
dom prevails from the west among the Society Islands, 
except in the months of December, January, and Feb- 
ruary. At this season, though the westerly winds are 
usually of short duratipn, they are often heavy and 
boisterous. The sky is dark and lowering, rain fre- 
quently falls itt torrents, and the weather is remarkably 
unsettled* 

Rain is much more frequent in the Society than in the 
Sandwich Islands, during the whole of the year ; but, 
except in the rainy season, it is seldom heavy or lasting : 
gentle showers fall, during many of the months, dmost 
every alternate day, though sometimes there are some 
weeks of dry weather. The rainy season, the only 
variation of the tropical year, occurs when the sun is 
Vertical, and generally continues from December to 
March. At this season the rains, are heavy, and often 
incessant for several weeks — the streams are swollen 
and muddy— the lowlands overflowed — ^fences washed 
away — and, unless great care is taken, many plantations 
destroyed. The winds are also variable and tempest- 
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nous, the clima|ie is more insalubrious, and sickness 
among the people greater, than at any other period. 
Thunder and lightning are frequent on the islands, es- 
pecially during the rainy season. The lightnings are 
vivid and awful, though not frequently injurious to the 
dwellings, or fatal to the inhabitants. The thunder is 
sometimes loud and terrific, often more appalling than 
any I ever heard in any other parts of the wof Id. The 
awiul effect of the loud and quick-succeeding thunders 
is probably much increased by the hilly nature of the 
■ country, which greatly augments the reverberations bf 
the deafening reports. 

Among the natural phenomena of the South Sea 
Islands, the tide is on6 of the most singular, and pre- 
sents as great an exception to the theory of Sir Isaac 
Newton as is to be met with in any part of the world. 
The rising and falling of the waters of the ocean ap- 
pear^ if ii^uenced at all, to be so in a very small de- 
gree onl^r, by the moon. The height to which the water 
rises varies but a f^w inches during the whole year, 
and at no time is it elevated more than a foot, or a foot 
and a half. The sea, however, often rises to an unusual 
height, but this appears to be the effect of a strong 
wind blowing for some, time from one quarter, or the 
heavy swells of the sea, which flow from different direc- 
^ns, and prevail equally during the tiihe of high and 
low water. But the most remarkable circumstance is^ 
the uniformity of the time of high and low water. Dur- 
ing the year, whatever be the age or situation of the 
moon, the water is lowest at six in the morning, and the 
same hour in the evening, and highest at noon and mid- 
night. This is so well established, that the time of 
night is marked by the ebbing and flowing of the tide ; 
ai^, in aU the islands, the term for high water and for 
midnight is the same.^ 

Vol. I. D 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Vegetable prodactions of the Islands— Foroste— Various kinds of timber— The 
Apape and foiflii— The aito, or casuarina— TIairl, candlenut-tree— Callo- 
phylla Barringtonia^Thespesia popalnia—Erythrina— Hibiscus— The aati, 
or cloth>plant— Descriptions, useSf and legends of the sacred aoa— Account 
of the bread-/hiit-tree and flruit — Various methods of preparing the fruit-^ 
Anim or laro, uhi or yam— U-ma-ra, or sweet potato— Culture, preparation, 
and method of dressing the arrow-root— Appearance and value of the cocoa- 
nut tree—Several stages of growth in which the firuit is used— Manuiac- 
tore of oocoanut oil. 

Thi warmth of a tropical climate, ^d a humid atmo- 
sphere, operating on a prolific soil, combine to render 
vegetation in the South Sea Islands rapid and luxuriant. 
The botany, however, of the islands was rather abun- 
dant than diversified, when compared with that of New- 
Holland, or other intertropical countries. But though 
the flora of P6l3mesia is less varied and brilliant than 
that of New South Wales, and among its valuable trees 
there be neither the oak of Europe, the teak of India, 
the cedar of America, the eucalypti of New-Holland, 
nor the pine of New-Zealand, it is not deficient in valu- 
able timber. 

Many of the inferior hills, and the sides of the loftiest 
mountains, are clothed with forests of stately trees. 
Among these, the most valuable is the apape, a tree re- 
sembling, in its habits of growth, the gum of New-Hol- 
land, and the pine of New- Zealand, rearing its straight 
and branchless trunk, two or three feel in diameter, foi ty 
or fifty feet, and spreading above a light crown of pale 
green leaves, not much u^ke the leaves of the English 
ash. The wood, which is harder than the pine, and of a 
beautiful pink or salmon colour, is easily worked and 
durable. It is frequently used by the natives in building 
their canoes. The faifai is another tree resembhng this, 
but rather smaller in size, of a bright yellow colour, and 
hard texture. Numbers of small kinds of timber are 
found in the mountains, but these two are the most valu- 
able. 

Next to these there is a numerous class that grow on 
the sides of the hills, and connect the jfbrests of the 
mountains with the woods of the valley or the plain. 
The principal of these is the aito, or toa, casuarina 
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equastH/olia ; the shape of this tree is remarkably light 
and elegant, and its appearance is superior to that of the 
most graceful of the firs. The wood when first cut has 
a- deep red, but on exposure to the air it assumes a dark 
chestnut or black colour. It is exceedingly hard^ and 
more durable than any other in the islands : by foreign- 
ers it is often called iron-wood ; and was formerly em- 
ployed by the inhabitants in tke manufacture of tlleir 
miplements of war. The reva, galaxa sparta, is another 
large and useful tree, growing on the sides of the moun- 
tains, where is also found the tiairi, or candlenut-tree, 
alurites triloba. The form of this tree is stately; the 
foliage, beautifuUy white, gives a pleasing relief to the 
T^irdure of the mountain sides. 

The most valuable and beautiful trees are thosie that 
grow in the valleys or on the plains : the chief of these is 
the sjdendid tamano, or^ati, caUophyllum inophyUum ; this^ 
like most of the trees ih the islands, id an evergreen ; 
tiie leaves reseidble those of the laurel in shape, but are 
more dark and shining; the trunk seldom rises above 
twelve or twenty feet without branching, yet it is one 
of the most magnificent trees in the country: the stem 
is often four feet in diameter; the grain of the wood 
resembles mahogany ; the colour is rather lighter, but 
the texture equaUy close, and the wood more durable. 
It is one of tne most valuable kinds of timber, and ia 
not only used by the natives in the manufacture. of their 
household funiiture, but as keels for their largest ca- 
noes, as it is a kind of wood which ^hfi insects never 
perforate. Next to this, the hutu, Barringtonia speciosa^ 
is the most splendid tree. In its growth and foliage it 
greatly resembles the magnolia ; and when in fUll bloom, 
its gigantic figure, adorned with large white fiowers 
whose petals are edged with bright pink, renders it a most 
imposing object. The trunk is frequently three or four 
feet in (Sameter, but though occasionally used, it is less 
prized than the tamanu or tou, which is a species of cor- 
dia, and is a valuaUe tree. Next to the ati, the mhro, 
thespecia popidnea, though of smaller growth, is most 
highly prized by the people ; the wood is durable, the 
grain is close, and the colour a variegated chestnut. The 
atai, though deciduous, is a beautiful tree; it is iheery- 
eoralod endronthtina, and when in blossom, its light green 
acacia foliage, adorned with a bright red papilionaceous 
flower, renders it a most pleasing object. The branches 
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are occasionally etn]doyed in fencing, but the wood of 
the trunk, being remarkably spongy, is seldom used. 
The sea-shore is generally ornamented with several kinds 
of mimosa, but none of any great beauty or value. One 
of the most serviceable trees is the purau, or fau, At^- 
eus tiliaceus. In all the islands it is more abundant than 
aay other, and though generally crooked and branching, 
the wood is light, tough, and durable. On account of 
its lightness, elasticity, and strength, it i^ selected for 
paddles and bows ; it furnishes the best boards for the 
native vessels, and its long lender branches make ex* 
'eellent rafters for the ordinary dwellings. The mara 
and the pua, the beslaria laurifciia of Parkinson, is also 
a useful as well aa an elegant tree, while its blossoias 
are among the most fragrant of native flowers. 

To the above catalogue many others might be added, 
which, though inferior in size and number, are highly 
serviceable to the natives. With the exception of the 
puraii, most of them are of slow growth. In «onse^ 
quence of the recent alteration in their habits of lifo^ 
timber is more in demand than formerly, and has of late 
years become less abundant. As the natives are gene«- 
rally averse to planting bread-fruit-ti^ees, andfor gener^ 
purposes always expect a supply of timber from the 
spontaneous growth of the forests, there is great fear 
that, without more regard to the future than they have 
hitherto been induced to manifest, timber will in a few 
years become very scarce among them. It is, however, 
to be hoped that the great quantity they are now using 
will cause them to feel the necessity of providing for a 
continued supply. We have often urged it upon their 
attention, but 4hey seem to think it unnecessary, and 
perhaps the spontaneous growth may be mo;re rapid and 
abundant tlian we havB anticipated. 
!> Next to the trees that furnish them with timber, those 
plants from which they formerly procured their clothing 
require to be noticed. The most valuable of these is 
the* auti, morus papyri/era, or the Chinese paper-mul- 
berry. The greater part of the cloth worn in the islands 
is made of the bark of this plant, which is cultivated as 
osiers or willow-twigs are cultivated in England, except- 
ing that, instead of a low and wet, a rich and dry soil is 
•elected. The bark of the bread-fruit is also used for 
thia purpose ; but the most singular tree is the aoa. 
. Among the beautiful and diversified vegetable pro- 
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■^etixme that adorn the banks of the lake of Maera 
is one of these trees. It stands near the large temple o( 
Tane, at Tama-pua, and is one of the most ancient and 
exteneive that I have met with in the blands. In its 
iprowth the aoa resembles the banian-tree of the East, 
and is probably a variety of the species. The bfok has 
a lig^t tinge and shining appearance, the leaf is lance* 
shaped and small, of a beantifnl pea-greeil colour. It 
is an evergreen, and is propagated by slips or brsgaches, 
which readily take root. When the stem of the youpg 
tree is about two or three inches in dinmeter, the bark 
begins to open in^mediately belbw the^branches, which 
g«nerally spread from the trunk about six feet above 
the ground. A number of fine yellow-pointed roots 
protnide, and increase in size and length every year. 
The branches grow horizontally, and rather bending 
than otherwise ; from different parts of these, fibres 
«hoot forth through the bursting bark, ^nd hang like 
fine dark-brown threads. The habits of growth in 
these pendulous roots are isingular: sometimes they 
appear like a single line, or rope, reaching from 
the highest branches nearly to the ground, where 
they terminate in a bunch of spreading fibres, not un^ 
like a tassel. At other^times, while there is one princi- 
pal fibre, a number of others bunch off from this at un* 
equal distances, from its insertion in the bough above, 
and terminate in a cluster of small fibres. The differ- 
ent threads are sometimes separate from each other for 
a considerable distance, and near the bottom, unite in 
one single root. ^ - , 

As soon as these depenchng fibres reach the ground 
they take root, and, in the course of a number of years, 
become 'solid stems, covered with a bark resembling 
that of the original tree, and forming so many natursd 
pillars to the progressively extending branches above. 

By this singular process, the aoa, at Tamapua, appears 
more hke a ^ump or grove than a single tree. The 
original stem was joined by one or two, of such dimen- 
sions that it was not easy to distinguish the parent 
from the offspring ; and the fibres that had united with 
the ground, and thus become so many trunks or stema 
of the tree, covered a space ^many yards in circumfer- 
enee. The lateral branches continue to extend, and 
tendrils of every length and size are seen in all direc- 
UooB depending from them, ai^pearing as if iti time it 
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would cover the face of the country with a fofest, which 
yet should be but a single tree. 

The most remarkable appearance, however, which 
the. aoa presents, is^when it grows near some of the 
high mountain 'precipices that often occur.in the islands. 
A short, distance from Buaoa, where the rocks are ex- 
ceedingly steep, and almost perpendicular for a hundred 
feet or more, an aoa appears to have been planted near 
the foot of the rocky pile, and the tender fibres pro- 
truded from the branches, being nearer the rocks at the 
sidie thsfnthe ground belowyhave been attracted towards 
the precipice. From this fresh nourishment has been 
derived ; tbd tree has continued to- ascend, and throw 
out new fibres still higher, till it has reached ihe top. 
Here a branching tree has flourished, exhibiting all the 
peculiarities of the aoa ; while the root, and that part 
growing along the face of the rock, resemble a strong 
interwoven hedge, extending from the base to the sum- 
mit of the precipice. 

ThcJ account of the origin of this tree iff one of the 
most fabulous of native legends : it states that the moon 
is diversified with hill and valley like our earth, that it 
is adorned with trees, and among these the aoa, the 
shadow of whose spreading branches, the Polynesians 
suppose, occasions the dark parts in her siurf^ce. They 
state that in ancient times a bird flew to the moon, and 
plucked the berries of the aoa ; these are smaller than 
grapes j the bird readily carried them, and, flying over 
the islands, dropped some of the seeds, which, germi- 
nating in the soil, produced the aoa-tree. 

Nearly allied to the aoa is the mate, ficus prolixa, a 
useful tree^ its berries furnishing a beautiful scarlet die, 
and its balrk supplying the cord for the manufacture of 
the large and durable nets employed in taking" salmon* 
The romaha, urtica argentea, is also a valuable plant, 
with the bark of whicn the natives twist their strong 
and elastic fishing-lines, and the cord for their smaller 
nets. 

The vegetable ptoductions from which the inhabit- 
ants derive a great part of their subsistence are nu- 
merous, varied, and vaiuabte : among these, the first 
that demands notice is the bread-fruit-tree, artocarpus^ 
being in greater abundance, aiid in more general use, 
than any other. The tree is large and -umbrageous ; 
the bark is light-coloured and rough; the trunk is sooie- 
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times two or three feet in diameter, and rises Arem 
twelve to twenty feet without a branch. TJhe outline 
of the tree is remarkably beautiful, the leaves are broad, 
and indented somewhat like those of the fig-tree, fre- 
quently twelve ofeighteen inches long, and rather thick, 
of a daric green colour, with a surface glossy as that of 
the richest evergreen. 

The fruit is generally circular or oval; and is, on an 
average, six inches in diameter ; it is covered with a 
roughish rind, which is^ marked with small square or 
lozenge-shaped divisions, having each a small elevation 
in the centre, and is, at first 6t a lig^t pea-green colour; 
SEubeequently it changes to brown, and when fully ripe 
assumes a rich yellow tinge. It is attached to the small 
branches of the tree by a short thick stalk, and hangs 
either singly, or in clusters of two or three together. 
The pulp is soft; in the centre there is a hard kind of 
core extending from the stalk to the crowii, around 
which a few imperfect seeds are formed. 

There is nothing very pleasing in the blossom ; but % 
stately tree, clothed with.dark shining leaves, and loaded 
with many hundreds of large light green 6r yellowish- 
coloured fruit, is One of thQ most splendid and beautifid 
objects to oe met with among the rich and diversified 
scenery of a Tahitian landscape. Twb or three of these 
trees are often seen growing around a rustic cottage, 
and embowering it with their interwoven and prolific 
branches. The tree is propagated by shoots from the 
root ; it bears in about five "years, and will probably 
continue bearing fifty or sixty. 

The breadr fruit is never eaten raw, except by pigs ; 
the natives, however, have several methods of dressing 
it. When travelling on a journey, they often roast it 
in the fiame or embers of a wood-fire ; and, peeling off 
the rind, eat the fruit ; this mode of dressing is called 
tunupa^ crust or shell roasting. Sometimes, when thus 
dressed, it is immersed in -a stream of w^ter, and, when 
completely saturated, forms a soft, sweet, spongy pulp, 
or sort of "paste, of which the natives are exceedingly 
fond. 

The general and best way of dressing the bread-fruit 
is by baking if in an oven of heated stones. The rind 
is scraped off, each iroit is cut into three or four pieces, 
and the core carefully taken out ; heated stones are then 
jipread over the bottom of the cavity foraiiiig Um OT«h 
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and covered with learea, upon which the pieces of 
bread-fruit are placed ; a layer of green leayes is strewn 
over the fruit, and other heated stones are laid on the 
top : the whole is then covered with earth and leaves, 
several inches in depth. In this stat^ the oven remains 
half an hpiir or longer, when the earth and leaves are 
removed, and the pieces of bread-fruit taken out ; the 
outsides are in general nicely browned, and the inner 
parts present a white or yellowish, cellular pulpy sub- 
stance, in appearance shghtly resembling the crumb of 
a small wheaten loaf. Its colour, size, and structure 
are, however, the only resemblance it has to bread. It 
has but httle taste, and that is frequently rather sweet ; 
it is somewhat farinaceous, hut not so much so as seve- 
ral other, vegetables, and probably less so than the 
English potato, to which in flavour it is also inferior. 
It is shghtly astringent, and, as a vegetable, it is good, 
but is a very indifferent substitute for English bread. 

To the natives^of the South Sea Islands it is the prin- 
cipal article of diet, and may indeed be called their staff 
of life. They are exceedingly fond of it, and it is evi- 
dently adapted to their constitutions, ai^d highly nutri- 
tive, as a veryperceptU)le improvement is often manifest 
in the appearance of many of the people a few weeks 
after the bread-fruit season has commenced. For the 
chiefs it is usually dressed two or 4;hree times a day ; 
but the peasantry, &c. seldom prepare more than one 
oven^ during the same period ; and frequently tihana, or 
bake it again on the second 4ay. 

During the bread-fruit season, the inhabitants of a dis- 
trict sometimes join to prepare a quantity of opio. This 
is generally baked in a prodigious oven. A pit twenty 
or thirty feet in circumference is dug out ; the bottom 
is filled with stones, logs of fire wo wi aire piled upon 
them, and the whole is covered with large stones. The 
wood is then kindled^and the heat is often so intense as 
to reduce the stones to a state of liquefaction. When 
thoroughly heated, the stpnes are removed to the sides ; 
many hundred ripe bread-fruit are thdn thrown in, just 
as they have been gathered from the treesy and are piled 
up in the centre of the pit ; a few leayes are spread upon 
them, the remaining hot stones built up like an arch 
over the heap, and the whole is eo'^ered, a foot or 
eighteen inches thidc, with leaves and earth. In this 
^otate it remains a da^T^or two ; a hole is then dug on ope 
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i^de, and the parties to whom it belongs take out whal 
they want till the whole is consumed. Bread-fruit, 
baked in this manner, will keep good several weeks 
after the oven is opened. 

Although the general or district ovens of opio were 
in their tendency less injurious than the, public stills 
often erected in the diflferentdistricts^they wereusually 
attended with debauchery and excess, highly injurious 
to the. health, and debasing to, the, morals, of the people, 
who frequently relinquished their ordinary employment, 
and devoted their nights and days to mere animal exist- 
ence of the lowest kindr— rioting, feasting, and sleeping, 
until the opio, was consumed. Within the last ten 
years very few ovens of opio have been prepared ; those 
have been comparatively smaU,and they are now almost 
entirely discontinued. 

Another mode of preserving the bread-fruit is by sub- 
mitting it- to a slight degree of fermentation, and re- 
ducing it to a soft substance, which they call mahi. When 
the fruit is ripe, a large quantity is gathered, the rind 
scraped off, the core taken out, and the whole thro^ 
in a heap. In this state it remains until it haa under- 
gone the processor fermentation, when it is beaten into 
a kind of paste. A hole is now dug in the ground, the 
bottom and sides of which, are lined with green ti 
leaves ; the mahi is put into the pit, covered over with 
H leaves, and then with earth or stones. In this state 
it may be preserved several months; and, although 
rather sour and indigestible, it is generally esteemed by 
the natives as a good article of food durmg the scarce 
season. Previous to its l)eing eaten, it is rolled up in 
small -portions, enclosed in bread-fruit leaves, and baked 
in the native ovens. 

The tree on which the bread-fruit grows, besides pro- 
ducing two, and in some cases three crops in a year, of 
so excellent ah article of foOd, furnishes a valuable gum, 
or resin, which exudes from the bark, when punctured, 
in a thick, mucilaginous fluid, which is hardened by ex- 
posure to the sun, arid is serviceable in rendering water- 
tight the seams of their canoes. The bark of the young 
branches is used in making several varieties of native 
cloth. The trunk of the tree also furnishes one of the 
most valuable kinds of timber which the ilatives possesSi 
it being used in building their canoes and houses, and 
mthe manufacture of several articles of fumture. II 
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k of a rich yellow colour, and aMUineSrfrom the efi^^cts 
of the air, the appearance^f mahoffany ; it id not tough, 
hut durable when not exposed to the weather. 

It is very probable that in no group of the Pacific 
Islands is there a greater variety in the kinds of this 
yaluable fniit, than in the South Sea Islands. The seve- 
ral varieties ripen at different seasons, and the same 
kinds also come to perfection at an earUer period in one 
part of Tahiti than in another ; so that there are but 
few months in the year ia which ripe fruit is not to be 
found in the several parts of this island. The mission* 
arie^ jure acquainted with nearly fifty varieties, for which 
the natives have, distinct names — these, as collected by 
one Qf the first missionaries, I have by me ; but it is un- 
necessary to insert them — the principal are, the paea^ 
artocarpus incisa, and the uru maohe, artocarpus int^gri- 
folia. . . 

Next to the bread-fruit, the taro^ ox anon, is the most 
serviceable a^icle of food the natives possess^ ,and its 
culture receives a considerable slwe of th<?ir attention. 
It has a larg&, solid, tuberous root, of an oblong shape, 
sometimes nine or twelve inches in length, and five or 
six in. diameter. The plant has no sUdk ; the broa^ 
heart-shaped leaves ri^ l|om the upper end of the root, 
and the, flower is contained in a sheath or spathe. 
There are several varieties^ for thirty-three of which 
the natives have distinct nanies ; and, as the plant is 
found to thrive best in moist situations, it is cultivated 
ia low marshy parts. A large kind, called ape, arum 
costatum, which is frequently planted in the dry grounds, 
is also used in some seasons, but is considered inferior 
to the taro. 

All the varieties are so exceedingly acrid and pungent 
in their raw state, as to cause the greatest pain, if not 
eicoriation, should they be applied to the tongue or 
palate. They are always baked in the same manner as 
bread-fruit is dressed; the rind or skin being first 
scraped off" with a shell. ^ The roots are solid, and gene- 
rally of a mottled green or gray colour; and, when 
ha^ed, arc palatably, farinaceou9, and nutritive, resem- 
bling the Irish potato as much as any other root in the 
islands. 

The different varieties Of arum are .propagated either 
by transplanting the small tuberp,^hich they call pohirij 
that grow round the principal root, or setting the top or 
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aowB of those xootn used for Ibod. WkoiitertitBte of 
foreign supplies, we have attempted to make flour with 
both the bread-fruit and the taro, by employing th« 
natives to scrape the root and fruit into a fciod of pulpy 
paste, then drying it in the sun, and grinding it in a 
nand-milL Tlie taro in this state was sometimes rather 
improved, but the bread-fruit seldom is so good as wheo 
dressed immediately after it has been gathered. 

The uAt,or yam, diascoria alata^ a most valuable root» 
appears to be iipdigenous in most of the South Sea Isl- 
ands, and grows remarkably welL Several kiiuls flourish 
in the mountains ; the shape of the root is generally 
long and round, and the substance rather fibrous, but 
remarkably farinaceous and sweet. The kind roost io 
use is generally of a dark-brown colour, vnth a roughiab 
skin; it is called by the natives odurcL 

The yam is cultivated with much care. Chough to no 
V0ry great extent, on account of the labour and attention 
required. The sides of the inferior hills, and the sunny 
banks occasionally met with in the bottoms of the val- 
leys, ^re selected for its growth. Hcie, a number ol 
small terraces are formed one above another,. cover*^ 
with a mixture of rich earth and decayed leaves. The 
roots intended for planting are kept in baskets till they 
begin to sprout; a yam is tfien taken,, and each eye, or 
sprout, cut off, with a part of the outside of the root, an 
inch long, and a quarter of an inch thicjt, attached to it ; 
these pieces, sometimes containing two eyes each, are 
spread upon a board, and left in some part of the house 
to dry ; the remainder of the root is baked and eaten. 
This mode of preparing the parts for planting does not ap. 
pear to result from motives of economy^ as is the case m 
some parts where the Irish potato is prepared for planting 
in a similar manner ; but because the natives imagine it is 
better thus to plant the eyes when they first begin to open, 
or germinate, with only a small part of the root, than to 
plant the whole yam, which they say is likely to rot. 
Whether the same plan might be adopted in planting the 
sweet potato, and other roots, I am not prepared to say, 
as it is only in raising the yam that it is practised in the 
horticulture of the natives. When the pieces are sufli* 
ciently dry, they are carefully put in the CTOund with 
the sprouts uppermost, a small portion of dried leaves 
is laid lipon each, and the whole lightly covered vnih 
mould. When the roots begin to swell, the cultivators 

VoL.1.— C 
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watch their enlargement, and keep them covered with 
light rich earth, which is generally spread over them 
about an inch in thickness. 

The yam is one of the best flavoured and most notri* 
tive roots which the idands produce. The natives 
usually bake them ; they are,, however, equally good 
when boiled ; and, as they may be preserved longer out 
of the ground than any other, they are the most valuable 
sea-stock to be procured ; and it is to be regretted that 
they are not more generally cultivated. •Few are reared 
in the Georgian Islands ; more perhaps in the Society 
cluster; but 8ir Charies Sanders's Island is more cele- 
brated for its yams than any other of the group. 

The ttmara, or sweet-potato, cotwoIvuIus batatus, or 
chrysorizus, is grown by the natives as an article of 
food. The richest black mould is chosen for its culture ; 
and the earth is raised in mounds nine or ten feet in 
diameter, and about three feet high. They do not plant 
the roots ; but in the top of these mounds insert a small 
bunch of the vines, which, germinating, produce the 
tuberous roots eaten by the natives. In the Sandwich 
Islands the sweet-potato is one of the principal means 
of subsistence ; here it is only partially cultivated, and 
is greatly inferior to those grown in the northern isl- 
ands, probably from the difference of soil and climate. 
The toots are larfi;e, and covered with a thin smooHi 
skin. In size, shape, and structure, they resemble 
several kinds of the Irish potato. The umara is very 
sweet, seldom mealy, and sometimes quite soft, but 
altogether less palatable than the taro or the yam. It 
is dressed by the natives in their stone ovens, and is 
only used when the bread-fruit ia scarce. 

Patara is a root growing wild in the valle3rs, in shape 
and taste resemUing a potato more than any other root 
fojimd. in Tahiti. It is highly farinaceous, though less 
nutritive than the yam ; the stem resembles the wood- 
bine or convolvulus. The natives say the flower is 
small and white ; I never saw one, for it is not culti- 
vated, and but seldom sougt^, as the tuberous root is 
small, and more than two are seldom found attached to 
the same vine or stalk. t 

The natives are ac()uainted with rice; but, although 
both the soil and chmate would probably favour its 
growth, it has not yet been added to the edibles of 
Tahiti. We have-not been Very anxious to introduce it. 
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m tba qmnlity of water reqmred for its culture wocdd; 
we have supposed^ induce in such a climate a state of 
atmo^here by no means conducive to health. Bui 
though Uiey have not hcev they have a plant which they 
cali koi, the shape and growth of which re^mUe those 
of the patara ; but in t^te and appearance it is so much 
like rice, that the natives call the latter by the native 
designation of the former, it is very insipid, and only 
sought in seasons of scarcity. 

The jfioy or arrownroot, chaiiem tfcca^ is indigenous 
and abundant. It is sometimes cultivated ; but in most 
of the islands it grows epontaneously on the high sandy 
banks near the sea, or on the Sides of the lower moun- 
tains, and appears to thrive in a light soil, and dry situa- 
tion. Though evidently of a superior quality, and capa- 
ble of 'being procured in any quantity, it requires some 
labour to render it fit for food, and on this account it Was 
not extensively used by the natives, but foj^med rather 
a variety in their dishes at public feastings, thikn an 
article of general consumption. 

The growth of the arrow-root resembles that of the 
potato. ^ Although indigenous, and growing spontane- 
ously, it ia occasionally cultivated in the native gardens, 
by which means finer roots are procured. When it is 
raised in this manner, a single root uncut is planted ; a 
Bumber Of tuberous roots, about the size of large new 
potatoes, are formed at the extremities of fibres mro- 
ceeding from the root which had been planted. The 
leaves are of a light green' colour, and deeply indented ; 
they are not attached to one common stem, but the stalk 
of each distinct leaf proceeds from the root. The stalk 
bearing the flower rises in a single shaft, resembling a 
reed, or arrow, three or four feet Mgh^ crowned with a 
tuft of light pea-green Detailed flowers. These are suc- 
ceeded by a bunch of green berries; resembHng the 
berries of the potjito. To the shape ouod size of the 
reed or shaft bearing the flower, thearrml^-root,is proba*- 
bly indebted for its name.- 

When the leaves from the staUc dry or decay, the 
roots are dug up and washed ; after which the rind is 
scraped off with acowry-shell. The root is then grated 
on a piece of coral, and the pulp^^ressed through a sieve 
made with the wiry fibrous matting of the cocoanut 
husk. This is designed to remove the fibres and other 
woody matter which the root may contain. The pulp, 
C2 
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or powder, is receiired in a large tranghof w«ter,p]aoeA 
Wneath the rustic sieve. Here, after haviiif bees r^ 
peatedly stirred, it is allowed to sabeide to tke bottom, 
and the water is ponred off. Freeh water is applied and 
removed, until it flows from the palp tasteless and c<^* 
purless ; the arrow-root is then taken out, dried in the 
aun, and is fit for use. 

Sim]^e as this process is^ it requires considerable care 
to dry it properly. When partially dry, the natives 
were formerly accustomed to knead or roll it up in cir- 
cular masses, containing six or seven pounds each, and 
in this state eiroose it to the sun till sufficiently ^y to 
be preserved for use., By this process they prepared 
much that has been exported from the i^ands, which 
may account for its Inferior colour; as the whole mass 
was seldom sufficiently dry to prevent its turning 
mouldy, and assuming a brown or unfavourable colour. 

They had po^ means of boiling it, but were aocus- 
tomed to put a quantity of. the arrow-root powder with 
the expressed mdk from the kernel of the cocoanut into 
a. large wooden tray, or dish; and, having mixed them 
well together, to tlyrow in a number of r^-hot stones, 
which, being moved about by thio white sticks, heated 
the whole mass nearly to boiling, and occasioned it to 
assume a thick, 'broken, jellied appearanee. In this 
state it is served up in baskets, of cocoanut leaves, and 
is a very rich sweet kind of food, usualJy forming a part 
of every public entertainment. 

Arrow-root has recently been prepared in large qaan« 
titles,^ as an article of exportation to Englaind: but 
although it is equal to that broii^ht from the West 
Indies, it has not been so well cleaned, dried, or packed, 
and has consequently appeared very inferior when it 
has been b/ought into the market. There is reason, 
however, to believe,, that when the natives ahall have 
acquired better methods of preparing their arrow-root, 
it may become a valuable article of commerce. 

There is a very large and beautiful species .of fern, 
called by the natives nahe ; the leaves of which are 
fragrant, and, jn seasons of scarcity, the large tuberous 
kind of rOot is baked and eaten. It is insipid, affords 
but little nutriment, and is only resorted to when other 
supplies fail. It is altogether a different plant from th6 
fenL the root of which is eaten by the natives of New« 
Zealand. The berries, or apples of the nono, morind» 
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mtietuii^ m also etten in ttmes of famine. 

' The fruits of the islands are not so numerous as hi 
some continental countries of similar temperature, but 
they are vahiaUe ; and next to the bread-fruit the Aaari, 
or coccNUiut, eoccM nucifem, is the most serviceable. 
The tree on which it ^ows is also one of the most 
i^eftil and ornamental m the islands, imparting to the 
landscape, in which it forms a conspicuous object, all 
the richnest^ and eleganee of intertropical rerdure. 

The stem is perfectly cylindrical, three or four feet in 
diameter at the root,. ?ery gradudly taperidg^ to the top, 
where it is probaUy not more than eighteen inches 
roond. It is one single stem from the root to the crown, 
composed apparently of a vast number of small liollow 
reeds, united by a und.of resinous pith, and enclosed in 
a rough, brittle, and exceedingly hard bark. The steili 
is without branch or leaf excepting at the top, where a 
beaati/iil crown or tuft of long green leaves appears like 
a graceful plume waving in the fitful breeze, t>r nodding 
over the spreading wood, or the humUe shrubbery . The 
nut begins to grow in a fevf months aher it is planted ; 
in about five or six years the stem is seveo or eight feet 
high, and the tree begins to bear. It continues ta grow 
and bear fifty or sixty yesurs, or perhaps longer, as there 
are many groves of trees, apparently in their highest 
perfection, which were planted by Pomare nearly forty 
years agd. While the plants are young, they require 
fencing, in order to protect them from the pigs ; but 
after the crown has reached a few feet above the ground, 
the plants require no further care. 

The bread-frdit, the plai^taii^, and almost every other 
tree fumishihg any valuable fruit, arrives at perfection 
only in the most fertile soil ; but the coooanut, although 
it will grow in the rich bottoms, of the valleys, and by 
the side of the streams that flow through them, yet 
flourishes equally on the barren sea-beach, amid frag- 
ments of coral and sand, where its roots are washed by 
every rising tide;^and on the sun-burnt sides of the 
mountains, whete the soil is shallow, and remote from 
the streams «o favourable to vegetation. 

The trunk of the tree is U8«d for a variety of pur- 
poses ; their best spears were made with cocoanut 
wood ; wall-plates, rafters, and pillars for their larger 
houses, were often ^f the same material; their histm* 
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ments tor splitting bread-ffuit, their rotleis ftwr tb^rhr 
canoes, and also their most durable fences, were mad« 
with its' trunk. It is also a, valuable kind of fuel, and 
makes' excellent charcoal. 

t The timber is not the only valuable article the cocoa- 
nut-tree furnishes. The leaves, called rUau, are com- 
posed of strong.stalks twelve or fifteen feet long. A 
number of long narrow-pointed leaiets are ranged al- 
ternately on opposite sides. The leaflets^ are often 
plaited, when the whole leaf is called jMiua, and forms 
an excellent skre<en for the sides of t^eir houses, or 
covering for tbeir floors. Several kinds of baskets' are 
also made "with th,e leaves, one of which, called arairij 
is neat, con^nient,- and durable. • They were also plaited 
for bonnets -or shades for the foreheads and eyes, and 
were worn by both sexes. ^ In many Of their religious 
oeremonies they were used, an^ the niauy or leaf, was 
also^an emblem of authority, and was sent by the chieC 
,CQ his dependeiits, when any requisition was made: - 
through the cocoanut leaf tied to the sacrkficd the god 
was supposed ta enter ; and by the same road the evil 
spirits, who, it was imagined, tormented those affected 
with diseases, were driven out. Bunches or strings of 
the leaflets wer^ also suspended in the temple on certain 
occasions, and answered the same purpose as beads in 
Roman Catholic worship, reminding the priest or the 
M^OTshipper of the order of his prayers. On the tough 
and stiff stalks of the leaflets, the candlenuts, emplo]^ 
for lighting their houses^ Weirp strung when used. 

Round that part of the stem of the leaf which is at^ 
tached to the trunk of the tree* there is a sin^ar pro- 
vision of nature for the security Of the long" leaves 
against the violence of the wind^. A remarkably fine, 
strong, fibrous matting, attached to the haik under the 
bottom of the stalk, extending half-way round the trunk, 
and reaching perhaps two or three feet up the leaf, 
acting^ like a bracing of network to each side of the 
stalk, keep6 it steadily fixjed to the trunk. While the 
leaves are young, this substance is remarkably wlutCf 
transparent^ and as fine in texture as silver paper. In 
this state it is occasionally cut into long ;narrow slips, 
'tied up in bunches, and used by the natives to ornament 
their hair. Its remarkable .flexibility, beautififl white* 
ness, and glossy surfiice, render it a smgularly novel, 
light, and elegant plume ; the effect of which is hei^^i 
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ined by its ^ntrast with the black and sfciiim^ ringiett 
of the native hair it aurmpunts. As the leaf mcreaaeo 
in size, and the matting ia exposed to the air, it becomea 
parser and stronger, assuming a yellowish colour, and 
is called oa.. 

There is a kind of seam along the centre, exacthr 
under the stem of the leaf, from both sides of which 
long and tou^^ fibres, about the size of a bristle, regu- 
larly diverge in an oblique direction. Sometimes there 
appear to be two layers of fibres, which' cross each 
other, and the whole is cemented with a- still finer, 
fibrous, an^ adhesive substance. The length and even- 
ness of the threads or fibres, the regular manne^ in 
which they cross eadi other at oblique angles ; the ex- 
tent of surface, and the thickness or the piece, corre- 
sponding with that pf coarse cotton cloth ; the singular 
manner in which the- fibres are attached to each other — 
cause this curious substance, woven in the loom of na- 
ture, to present to the eye a remarkable resemblance' 
to cloth spun and woven by human ingenuity. 

This singular fibrous matting is sometimes taken off 
by the natives in pieces two' or three feet wide, and 
used as wrapping for their arrow-root, or made into 
bags. It is also occasionally employed in preparing 
articles of clothing. . Jackets, coats, and even shirts, 
are made with the aa, though the coarsest iinen cloth 
would be much m(yre. soft and flexible. To these shirts 
the natives generally fix a cotton^ollar and wristbands, 
and seem susceptible of but Uttle irritation from its wiry 
texture and surface. It is a favourite dress with the r 
fi3}ierai^n,^d others occupied on the seat 

The fruit, however, is the most valuable part of this 
serviceable, hardy; and beautiful plant. The fiowera 
are stnall an^ white, insignificant when compared with 
the size of the tree or the fruit. They are ranged along 
the sides of a tough, succulent, branching stalk, sur- 
roimded by a sheath, which the natives call aroe^ and 
are fixed to the trunk of the tree, immediately above the 
bottom o{ the leaf. Fruit in every stage, from the first 
formation after the falling of the blossom, to the hard, 
dry, ripe, and Aill-grown nut, that has almost begun to 
germinate, may be seen at one time on the same tree, 
and frequently fruit in several distinct stages on the 
same biinch, attached to the trunk of the same stalk. 

The tree is tlow in growth, and -the fruit does not; 
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fto^Mjf come to perfeclkm in BMobless tbm tw«i^^ 
MAonths after the bioftsoms haya fallen. A bunch Will 
ioiiietimes cootMn twenty or thirty nnts, and there ajre, 
berhaps, six or sOveo hunches en the tree at a time. 
Each nut is surrounded by atbugh fibrous hu^y in iM>nie 
inrts two inches thick ; and when it has reached its full 
aize, 4t contains, enclosed in a soft white sh^, a pint 
or a pint and a half of the Juice usuafiy called cocoanut 
milk. ^ 

There is at this time no pulp whatever in the inside. 
In this stage Of its gro^vfth the nut4s called at$a, and the 
liquid is prefei^red to that found in the nut in apy other 
atate. It is perfectly clear, and in taste combines a 
degree of acidity and. sweetness ^^hich renders it 
equal to the best |emonade. No accurate idea of the 
consistenc^.'and taste of the juice of ^e cocoanut can 
be formed from that fouufl in the jiuts brought to Eng- 
land. These aire old and dry^ and the fiuid compara- 
tively rancid ; in this- state th.ey are never used by the 
natives, except for the purpose of planting or extracting 
oil. Ttie shell of the otia,^r yoiing cocoanut, is used 
medicinally. 

In a few weeks after the nut has reached its^fi^ size, 
a soft white pulp, remarkably delicate and sweet, re- 
seihbling, in conslstencJe and appearance, the white of 
a slightly-boiled eggy is fonped around the inside of the 
shell. In this state it is called htoa, and is eaten by the 
chiefs as an article of luxury^ and used in prepariiui: 
many of what ma^ be called the made^dishes of Tahi* 
tian banquets. After remaining a month or six weeks 
longer, the pul^ on the' inside becomes mu<^ firmer, 
and rather more than half an ij^cht in thickness. The 
iuice assumes a whitish colour, and a sharper taste, 
it is now called ofrtoto, and is not so much used. If 
illowed to haug two or three -months longer on the tree, 
^he outside skin becomes yellow and bfown, the shell 
har(fens, the kernel increases to an inch or an inch and 
a quarter iji thickness, and the liquid is reduced to less 
than half a pint It is now called opaoy and, after hang- 
ing some mouths on the tree, faUs to the ground. The 
lard nut is sometimes broken in two, and broiled, or 
saten as taken from thevtree, bat is generally used i& 
asking oil. 

If the cocoanut te kept long after it is fully ripe, a 
white, sweet, spongy substance is iormed in the iniude. 
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or^rkwtinf ftt ibe inner ffod ot the germ whick i» e»> 
elosed in the kernel, immediately opposite one of the 
three apertares or eyes, in the sharpest end of the riieU, 
which is of^xMite to that where the stalk is united to. the 
husk. This fibroin sppnge uhimat^y absorbs the water, 
and fills the concavity, dissolving the hard kernel, and 
combining it with iVR ovm, substance, so that the ^ell, 
instead of containing a kernel and milk, micloses only 
a soft cellular substance. While this tn^ wonderful 
process is going on within the nut, a single bud or 
shoot, of a white colour but hard texture, forces its way 
through one of the holes in the sheU, perforates tfa^ 
tough :fibrc^ husk, and, after rising some inches, begins 
to unfold its pale green leaves to Uie light and the air ; 
at this time, also, two thick white fibres, originatii^ in 
the same point, push away the stoppers or covering 
from the other two holes in the shell, pierce the husk m 
an opposite direction, and fimdly penetrate the ground. 
If allowed to remain, the shell, which no knife would 
cut, and which a saw would scarcely penetrate, <is burst 
by an expansive power, gen^ated wil^n itself; Ui« 
husk and the shell gradually decay, and, forming alight 
manure, faeilitate the growth of the young plant, which 
gradually strikes its roots deeper, elevates its^talk^ and 
expands its leaines, until it becomes a lofty, fruitful, and 
graceful tree. ^ - 

There are many varieties of the coeoanol-tree, in 
some pf which the fruit' is rather small and sweet. For 
each variety the natives have a distinct name, as, 'well as 
for the same niit in its different stages of perfection. I 
have the names of six sorts, but it is unnecessary to 
insert them. 

The juice of the nuts growing on the ^earHhore does 
not appear to partake, in any degree, of the saline prop- 
erty of the water that must constantly moisten the roots 
of the tre@. The milk of the nuts from the sandy beach 
or the rocky mountain, » often as sweet and as rich as 
that grown m the most fertile parts of the valley. 

On first arriving^in the islands, we used the coooani^ 
mUk freely, but subsequently preferred plain water as a 
beverage ; not that the milk became less agreeiMe, h«l 
because we supposed, j^haps erroneously, that ths 
free use of it preaisposedto certain dropsical com pl aints 
prevalent among tile' people. 
'The cocouiut*treeS are remaik^ily high, sonifltinits 
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axty or seveirty feet, with oi4y a toil of kaveB, and a 
number of bunches of fruit, on the top; yet the natives 
gather the fruit with comparative ease. A little boy 
strips off a piece of bark from, a fmrgu branch, ana 
fastens it round his feet, leaving a space of four or five 
inches between them, and then, 'cLasping the tree, ha 
vaults up its trunk with greater agility and ease than a 
European could ascend a ladder to an equal elevation. 
When they gather a bundh at a time, they lower them 
down by a rope ; but when they p^ick the fruit singly, 
they cast them on the ground. In throwing down the 
nuts, they give them a whirling motion, that they may 
fall on the point, and not on the side, whereby they 
would bft likely to burst. _ . 

Cocoanuts were fonnerly a considerable article of 
food adumg the common peoj^e, and were used with 
profusion On every feast of tne chieis ; but for some 
years past they have been preserved and allowed to 
ripen on the tree, for^he purpose of preparing oil, which 
has recently become an article of exportation, although 
the value is so small as to afford but Uttle ^coiirage- 
ment to its extended manufacture. 

The cocoanut oil is procured from the pulp,, and is 
prepared b^ grating the kernel of the old nut, ai^d de- 
positing it m,a long wooden trough, usually the hollow 
trunk of a tree. This is placed in the sun everr mom- 
iDg, and exposed during the day ; after a few (Uiys the 
grated, nut is piled up in heaps in the trough, leaving a 
small space between each heap. As the oil exudes, it 
drains into the hoUows, whence it is scooped in bamboo 
eanes, and preserved for sale or use. After the 6il 
ceases to collect in the trough, the kernel is put into a 
bag, of the matted fibres, and submitted to the action of 
.a rude lever press ; but the additional quantity of oil, 
thus obtained, is inferior in quality to that produced by 
Ihe heat of the sun. This process requires considerable 
labour for the grating of the kernel by the hand ; but it 
is probable, shonM its manufacture be continued,' that 
mills will be erected for bruising the pulp. 

In addition to these advanti^s, the shells of the large 
(M coooanuts are used as water4>ottles, the latest of 
which will hold a quar^; jth|gr are of a blat^ colour* 
•ften. highly polished, and^ wn care last a number of 
years. All the cups and drinking vessels of the natives 
ace made^wit|i cocoanut shells, usually of the omoto, 
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wliioh is of a yeUow colour. It is scraped very ihin, 
and is often slightly transparent. Their ava cups were 
generally black, highly' polished, and sometimes in- 
geniously carved with a variety of devices, but the Ta- 
hitians did hot excel in carving. The fibres of the husk 
are separated from the pulp by soaking them in water, 
and are used in making various kinds of cinet and cord- 
age, especially a valu&Le coiar rope ; and, as the pious 
Herbert sung two hundred years ago, 

" Tke Indian's nat alone 
li dqlhing, meat and-trenelier, drink and iDaflL 
B<»^ cable, aaU and BOBdla, aU ia aM." 

It is impossible to contemplate either the bread-fruit 
or cocoanut-tree, in their gigantic and spontaneous 
growth, their majestic appearance, the value 9jid abund- 
ance of their fruit, and the varied purposes to which 
they are subservient, without adiniring the wisdom and 
benevolence of the Creator, and his distinguishing kind- 
jiess towards the inhabitants of these interesting islands^ 
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Mors rich and sweet f o the taste, thoc^h far less ser- 
yiceame as an article of food, is the maia, plantain and 
banana, mtisa paradisaica and nMsa Mjrientum. These 
are also indigenous, althoi^ g^neratiy cultivated in 
the native gardens. They are a rich nuthtire fruit, 
common witMn the tropica;, and sogeneralfy known as 
to need qp particular description' hem* There are not, 
perhaps; fewer than thirty varieties cultivated by the 
natives, Asides nearly twenty kinds, very large and 
serviceable, that grow wild in the mount^s. Th%.9t«ay 
C3 
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or maiden plantain, with the other yarietiefi, comes ta 
the highest perfection in the Sonth Sea Islands, and ia 
a delicious fruit. The stalk^ or tree, on which these 
fruits grow, is seldom above eight or twelve feet high; 
the leaves are line broad specimens of the luxuriance of 
tropical vegetation, being frequently twelve or sixte^i 
feel long, eighteen inched or two feet wide, of a beau- 
tiful pea-green colour when fresh, and a rich bright yel^ 
low when dry; The (ruit is about nine inches long, and 
in shape somewhat like a cucumber, excepting that the 
angles ^e frequently well defined, which give's to the 
fruit, when ripe, the appearance of a trismgmar or QU§^ - 
rangular prism of a bright delicate yellow colour. ^yH 
or seventy single fVuit are occasiomtally attached to SHBfr* 
stalk. Each plantain stem, or tree, produces only^ono 
bunch of fruit ; aiid when the Iruit is ripe, it is cut down, 
and its place supplied by the suckers that rise arouad 
the root whence it originally sprung. If the suckers, 
or offsets, be four or five feet high, when'^e parent 
stem is cut down, they ^iU bear in ab^ut twelve 
months. 

The fruit is not often allowed to Wpen on the trees, 
but it is generally cut^ down as soon as it has reached 
its full size, and while yet green ; tfie bunch is then 
hung up in the native houses to ripen, and is eaten as 
the fruit turns yellowr . When they wish to accelerate 
their ripeness for a public entertainment, they cut them 
down green, wrap them in leaves, and binrythem thirty^ 
six or forty-eight hours in the earth, and on taking them 
out they are quite soft, and apparently ripe, but much 
more insipfd than thlose which had gradually ripened on 
the tree, or even in the house. The kiadi growing in 
the mountains are large, and, though rich and agree&)le 
when baked, are iiiost unpalatable when raw; they 
hav& a red skin, and a bright yellow pulp. Their native 
name is j^': their habits of growth «re 8infl[^dax; lor, 
while the ih^t oLaU the qther varieties is pendant from 
the stem, this rises ereet from a ^u>i4 thick stalk in 
the centre o£, the crown or tuft ojC leaves at the top. 
In several of thfi^e islands, tlie fei is the pf incipal sujp» 
port o7 the inhabita»ls» The plantain is a fruit that la 
always acceptiable, and resembles in flavour a soft, 
sweet, but not juicy pear ; it ifvery good ill milk, alsQt 
in puddings aiid p£ss, and, when fermei^d, makes exn 
colrait vinegar. 
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Tk% vi, or Brai^an plom, a yariety f^spmdms Ogm^ 
duudtdcis of Parkinson), is an abundant and exceuenl 
fruit, of an oval or oblong shape, and bright yellow co- 
lour. In form and taste it somewhat resembles a mag- 
num-bonum plum, but it is larger, and, instead of a 
stone, has a hard and spiked core, containing a number of 
seeds. The tree on which it g^ws is deciduous, and 
one of the largest found in the islands, the trunk being 
frequently four or fire, feet .in diameter. The bark is 
gray and smooth, the leaf pinnate, of a light green co- 
lour ; the fruit haiigs in bunches, and is often so plenti- 
ful, that the ground underaeath the trees is covered 
with ripe fruit, while the satisfied ^and almost surfeited 
pigs lie slewing round its roots. 

The aMCf or jambo,^ eugenia Mallaccensis, is perhaps 
the most- juicy of the indigenous fruits of the Society 
Islands. It resembles, in shape, a small oblong apple, 
is of a bright beautiful red colour, and has a white, jmcy, - 
but rather insipid pulp. Though grateful in a warm 
climate like Tahiti, its fiiavour is by no means so good 
as that 'of the ahia growing on the Sandwich Islands. 
Like the vi, it bears but one -crop in the year, and does 
not continue in season longer than two or three months. 
Both these trees are propagated by seed. 

In certain seasons of the year, if the bread-fruit bo 
scarce, the natives supply the deficiency thus occa- 
sioned, with -the fruit of the ma-pe or rata, a native 
chestnut, iuscarpus edtdis. Like other chestnut-trees, 
the ma-pe is of stately growth and splendlid foliage. It 
is occasionally seen in the high grounds, but flourishes 
only in the rich bottoms of the Valleys, and seldom ap- 
pears ih greater perfection than on the margin of a 
stream. From the top of a mountain I have often been 
able to mark the course of a river by the winding and 
almost unbroken line of chestnuts that have towered 
in majesty above the trees of humbler growth. The 
ma-pe is branching, but the trunk, which is the most 
singular part of it, usually rises ten or twelve feet with- 
out a branch, after which the arms are- large and spread- 
ing. 

During the first seyen or eight years of its growth, 
ttie.stem is tolerably round, but after that period, as it 
enlarges, instead of^continplng cylindrical, it assumes 
a different shape. 'In four or five places round the 
trunk, small projections appear, extencUng in nearly 
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Straight lines from the root to the branches. The centre 
of the tree seems to remain -stationary; while these 
projections increasing, at length seem like so many 
planks covered V^ith bark, forming a number of natural 
buttresses ro\ind the tree. The centre of the tree often 
continues many years with perhaps not more than two 
or three inches of wood round the m'edula, or pith ; 
while the buttresses, though only ^bout two inches 
thick, extend two, three, and four feet, being widest at 
the bottom. I have Observed buttresses, not more than 
two inches in thickness, projecting four feet from the 
tree, and forming between each natural recesses, in 
which I htive o^en taken shelter during a shower. 
When the tree, beconaes old, its form is still more pic- 
turesque, as a number of knots and contortions are 
formed on the buttresses and branches, which render 
the outlines more broken and fantastic. 

The wood of the rata has a fine straight grain, but 
beiiig, remarkably perishable, is seldom used, excepting 
. for fire-wood. Occasionally, howevifer, they cut off one 
of the buttresses, and thus obtain a. good natural plank, 
with which they ma^e the long paddles for their canoes, 
or axe-handles. The leaf is large and beaut^ul, six or ^ 
eiffht inches in length, oblong-in shape, of a dark green 
colour, and, though an evergreen, exceedingly light and 
delicate in its structure. The tree bears a small white 
racemated panicle flower, esteemed by the natives on 
account of its fragrance^ The fruit, which hangs singly 
or in small clusters from the slender twigs, is flat, and 
somewhat kidney-shaped.^— The same term is used by 
the natives for this fruity and the kidney of an animaL 
The nut is a ^ngle kernel,, in a hard, tough, fibrous 
shell, covered wjth a thin, compact, fibrous husk. It is. 
not eaten in a raw state ; but, though rather hard when 
fully Tipe, it is, when roasted ia a green state, soft, and 
pleasant to the taste. 

In addition to these, the ^i-ioot, dracaruB terminalis^ 
resembling exactly that found in the Sandwich Islands^ 
is baked and eaten ; and the to, or sugar-cane, saccharum 
^fficinstrumj which grows spontaneously, and perhaps in 
greater perfection than in any other part of the worlds 
was formerly cultivated and eaten raw. On a^ourney^ 
the natives often carry a piece ef svgar-cane^ which fiir« 
Qishes a sweet and nourishing juice, appeasingat once» 
to a certain degree, both thirst and hunger. Within a 
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lew years they hare been taught to extract ti» juice, 
and, by boiling it» to prepare a very eood sugar. 

Most of the native fruits are d^cious-; and thek 
number has been matly increased by the addition of 
many of the most valuable tropical fruits. Vines, oranges, 
shaddocks, lim^s^and other plknts, were introduced by 
Captains Cook, Bligh, and Vancouver, it is stated, Uiat 
as soon as the young grapes were formed, the natives 
plucked and ate them, but were so displeased at their add* 
UYr that they tore vep tbe'plant. Tines were also taken by 
the missionaries, but neariy destroyed by the natives in 
their wars. In 18^4 1 brought a number of plants from 
the Sandwich Islands ; which wer^ thriving when I last 
heard. Citrons, tamarinds, pine-aj^s, guavas. Cape 
mulberries and figs, custard-apples and coffee-plants, 
have at different times been introduced, and successfully 
cultivated, >by the missionaries. Many foreign vege- 
taMes have been tried, yet few of them thrive. The 
growth of com has been more j than once attempted 
without success. PuiiM>kins, melons, watermelons, 
cupumbers, cabbages, and French beans, flourish better 
tiian any other foreign vegetaWes. ' 

To a European, a garden is a vsiuaUe acquisition in 
this part of the world; s^id, next to our dwellings, we 
regarded it as an iihportant part of oinr domestic estab- 
lishment. As ,$oon as the sites of Our houses were fixed, 
we employed natives to encl6se a piece of ground ad-^ 
joining them. I received, in December, 1816> from 
Governor Macquarie in New South Wales, a hundred 
ears of Egyptian wheat, wliich, being a kind frequently 
grown in a warm climate, it v^s supposed might flourish 
in the islands, '^e grain was planted with care, and 
flfrew remarkably well ; the leaf was green, the stalks 
high aiid strong, and the ears large ; but as they began 
to turn yellow, few of them contained ajBingle grain, 
and those that were found were shrivelled and dry. Po-- 
tatoes were also tried, and have been repeatedly planted 
since, in different situations and seasons ; but al- 
thoiigh, after the first growth, they usually appear like 
young potatoes, if planted agaii^, they are mvariably 
soft and sweet, very small, ahd less palatable than the 
indigenoQs sweet-potato. 

At Afareaitu 1 had sown a number opseeds flrom Bng- 
latod, Rio Janeiro, and New South Wales. -Coffee and 
c^hew-nuts, tmaottrdmrn ocddenUtU, I. had before planted 
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in boxes; they grew well, but the coiiDe and the cariieir- 
nuU were totally destroyed by the goats, which, leaping 
^e fence one day^ in a few minutes ate up the plants on 
which I had bestowed much care. The custsurd-a|^de» 
auona triloba or squamosa^ fhat 1 had brought from Rio, was 
preferred, and plants from it are now bearing fri^t in 
several of the islands. In addition to these, I was 
enabled to cultivate the papaw apple, earica papaya, 
f^rench beans, carrots, turnips, cabbages, and Indian 
corn; while our little ilower-gaiden in Hnahine was 
adorned with the convc^yulus majoV and minora capsi- 
cum, heliahthus, and'amaranthus, with several brilUant 
native floWers, amol^ which the gardenia and hibiscus 
rosea cMnenms Vfere always conspicuous. The front of 
our house was shaded by orange-trees, and our garden 
enclosed with a citron hedge. 

The comfort connected with a garden, and the means 
of support derived th^efrom, were not our only induce- 
ilients to its culture; we were desiroiiB to increase the 
vegetable productions of the island, and anxious also 
that our establishments should become models for thd 
natives in the formation of th^r own, and in this 
we were not disappointed. A neat little garden was 
afterward considered by numbers as a necessary ap- 
pendage to their habitation. The natives display a taste 
for the beautiM in their fondness of flowers. The gar- 
denia, hibiscus, and amaranthus were often woven m 
graceful wreaths or garlands, and worn on^tbeir brows. 
They were delighted when the helianthus was added 
to their flowers. Pomare and his queen passed by my 
garden when the first ever grown in the islands was in 
flower, and came in. to admire its size and brilliancy. 
Soon after their return, 1 received a note from the king, 
asking for a flower for the queen, and also one for her 
sister ; I sent them each a anall one ; ,and the next time 
they appeared in nubhc, t^ large sunflowess were &ced 
as ornaments in their kiir. 

To the list of the edible vegetables^ fruits, and roots 
of the Society Islands already given, others mig^t pr6b«: 
ably be added, but these are sufficient to ^low the abun- 
dance, diversity, nutritiveness, delicacy, and richness 
of the provision spontaneously furnished to .gratify tho 
palate, and supply the necessities, of their inhabitants. 
Here man seemed to live only for enjojrment, wA ^»- 
pearedtohave been placed in circum8ts4»»9s,whereeyery 
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desire was AatMed, and where it xmAt beio wf inedthat 
e^en the apiHrehensioa of want was a thing onkoown. 
Amid the unrestrained enjoymeirt of a bounty so^Urer- 
sified and {nrofuse, it is hardly poemble to snppoee that 
die divine Author of ajl should neither be recogmsed 
Aor acknowledged; or that his yety mercies shoiwl foe* 
te)r insensibility^ and alienate the hearts of the partici- 
pants in hi9 bounty. Such, however, was the melandioly 
feet. Although 
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Povr'd forth spont8Mou% mnd Abundaot barrtiia. 
The fbrests c«m their fruits in bnks or hod, 
Tieldiof « w«et kernels or delicioiis palp, 
Smooth oU, eool mUk, and HnfermeoMd wias^ 
tn rich snd exquisite Variety ; - 
On tbese the iadftteot inhabttaots 
Fed without cars or fbretboutlit." 

We have oflen-endeaToured to learn from the natives 
whether thet vegetable productions used as food when 
the iirtands were diseove^ed by Captain Wallis, were 
found there by those Who first peopled them ;, whether 
these colonist^, from whatsoe^erxountry they may have, 
come, had brought any seeds or rpots with them ; or 
whether they hsd been, at a more r^nt period, con- 
veyed thither from aiiy other islands : but their answers,- 
with regard to the origin of most of them, h^ve been so 
absurd and fabulous that no correct inference can be 
drawn from them. Most of them are, in their traditions, 
stated to havi& been formed by their gods, at the same 
time that the fishes of the sea, the fowls x>f the air, and 
the inhabitants or the earth were produced. 

In reference to the origin of the bread-fruit, one of • 
their traditionary legends states, that in the reign of a 
certain king, when the people ate araea, red earth, a 
husband and wife had an only son, whom they tenderly 
lov^. The youth was weak and delicate; and one 
day>~the husband said to the wife, "I compassionate our 
son, he is unable to eat the red earth. I wiH die, 'and 
become food for our son." The wife said, " How will 
you become food 1" He answered* " I will pray to my 
god; he has powef, and he will enable me to do it.^ 
Accordingly, he repaired to the family marae, and pre- 
sented his petition to the deity. A favourable answer 
was givea to. his prayer, and in the evening he catted his 
wife tahim, and said, ''I am about to di»; when I atti 
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dead, take my body, separate it; plant my head in <Hie 
I^ace, my heaurt and stomach in another, &c., and th^t 
come into the house and wait. ^ When you shall hear 
first a sound like that of a leaf, then of a flower, after- 
ward qf an unripe fruit, and subsequently of, a ripe 
round fruit falling «n the ground, know that it is I, who 
am become food for our son." He died soon after. 
His ^ife Qbeyed his injunctions, planting the stomach 
Hear the house, a^ directed. After a while^ s^e. heard 
a leaf fall, then the large scales of the flower, Jhea a. 
small unripe frui|;, afterward one full-^grownand ripe. 
By this time it was dj^light ; fehe awoke her son, took 
him owt, and they beheld a large and handsome tree, 
clothed with broad shining leaves, and loaded with bread- 
fruit. She directed him to gather a number, take the 
first to the family god, and to the king ; to eat no more 
red earth, but to roast and eat the fruit of the tree grow- 
ing before them. This is onlj^ a brief outhne of the 
tradition which the natfves give of the . origin of the 
bread-fruit. The account is much longer, and I wrote it 
out in detail once oj twice from the mouths of the na- 
tives ; but though not unpleasant as- a specimen of the 
natives* faculty of invention, it is ill adapted to afford 
inf<trmation. It w#b probably invented by some priest^ 
to uphold the' influence of the gods, and the tribute of 
first-fruits paid to the king. The origin'of the cocoanut, 
chestnut, alid yam is ^hVed from similar sources ; the 
cocoanut havmg grown from the head of a man, the 
chestnut from his kidneys, the yams irom his legs,— and 
other vefi^etable productions from different p^ts of his 
body. iTie importance of the bread-fruit and cocoanut, 
in the estimation of the' natives may Mso be gathered 
from the fact^of their fabulous traditions assigning their > 
origin to the h^ and the h^art of him whose af&ction 
for his son Was^ stronger than his love o< life. 

Ther# sfe^ no serpents in the islands,' and the only 
venomous reptiles are a species of centipede, and a small 
kind of scorpion. ' The nativesare seldom stung by them; 
and though the bite of the litter is painful, it is not at- 
tended with danger or serious inconvenience. There 
are no beasts of prey, nor wild animals, with the excep- 
tion of a*'few boars or hogs, and dogs, in the mountains, 
iwid these- are not often troublesome. 

With the exception of the fish on the coasts, the vari- 
ety and abundance in the animal is much inferior to ^i^ 
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IB Mie inegetaUe prodocikms of the Boirth Sob iiiandc* 
Hogs, dogs, nXSy and lizards w«rd the only quadnipedft 
originally found among them. Hogs, called by the na^ 
tives puaa, or bttaa, and which^ they say were broughl 
by the first inhabitants, were found* in the is^tnd br 
Wallis and Cpok. These, however, differed ' eonsid- 
eraUy from the present bree^, which is a mixture of 
£ngi&h and SpEtnish. They are described as having • 
been smaller than the generality of hogs now are, v^ith 
long legs, long noses, cm-ly or almost ^ooU^ hair, and 
short erect ears. An anim^ of this kind is now and 
then- seen, and the people say such were the only hogs 
formerly in Tahiti. It was aiso said,* that they, unlike 
all other swine, werewholly averse to the mire ; and a 
phenomenon so novel among the habits, of their specials 
piroduced a poetical efftnion, which a^^ared in a monthly 
I>eriodical about five or six-and-twenty years ago^ If 
such were the cleanly habits of the swine in Tahiti at 
tfaat time, they have degenerated very much since, for I 
have often seen them stretched out at ease in a miry 
&lough, apparently as niuch at home as the greatest hog 
would be m such a situation in any other part of the 
world. . * ; 

The swine npw reared are large, and often well fed; 
they are never confined in sties, but.range about in search 
of food. Those thai feed in the heads ef the valleys hvo 
chiefly upon fruit and roots, while those kept about the 
houses of the natives are fed 'oceasionally with bread- . 
flruit or cocoanuts. Unless well fed, they are very de- 
structive to the fences and the native gardens, and bite 
through a stick one or two^ inches in- diameter ' with 
very little effort ; sometimes the natives break their 
teeth, or put a kind of yoke upon them r whic6, in some 
of the islands of the Pacific,, is rather a singular one. A 
circular piece, as large >ea shilling or a half-crown, is 
cut out of each ear, and when the wound has healbd, a 
single stick, eighteen inches or two feet long is passed 
through the apertures. This wooden bar lies horizon- 
taUy across the upper part of the pig's head, and, cdming 
in contact with the upright 8tick9^(^ a felice, arrests hW 

Progress, even when Jm$ has succeeded in forcing his 
ead through. The flesh of the pig, though in general 
soft, rich, and sweet, is not, so fin^ as English-fed pork, 
neither has it the peouliaxiy agreeable taste by whieh 
the latter i» distinguishedr Tl^ is probably caoMd b]r 
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ike Tfthittan swine foeding^ ■oimich upon coeoanitts 

and ether sweet firpit.' For the kind, lM>weTer, nativQ 
porii is very.^ood; but, hsi^ng little me^ besides, we 
soon became tired of it. Although capable, when all the 
bones are taken out, of being preserved by sak, the na- 
tives never, till lately, thought of sitting down to less 
than a hog baked whole. Several of tl^-chiefs, how-* 
ever, now only dress so much as is4iecessai7 for the im* 
mediate use of their tamilies, and salt the remainder. 

Next to the flesh of swine, that of the dog was for- 
merly prized by ' the Tahitians as ati article of food. 
Nevertheless, dogs dp not appear ta have been reared 
for food so generally as among the Sandwicli islanders ; 
here they were fed rather as an article of luxury, and 
principally eaten by the chiefs. > They were usually of 
a small or middling size, and appear, a Idnd of terrier 
Inreed, but were by no means ferocious ; and, excepting^ 
their^ shape and habits, they have few of the character- 
istics of the EngUsh dogt this probably arises from their 
dififereut food, The hog and the dog were the only 
quadrupeds whose flesh was eaten by 4he Tahitians. 
Rats were occasionally eaten uncooked by the Friendly 
islanders; but, altliough numerous, they do not appear 
to have been used for "that purpose here. Cats are now 
domesticated in most of the houses, and appear great 
favourites wit^ the people. 

To these, hprses, asses, homed cattle, goats, and sheep 
have been added, and, excepting the latter, appear to 
thrive. exceedingly well. Rabbits have been sevend 
times taken to the islands, and either turned loose, or 
fed in pens; but the climate or food does not seem to 
have been suitable, and they seldom lived long. ' 

The feathered bribes .of the South Sea islands, like 
those of the Northern Pacific, ate not distinguished by 
brilliancy of plumage or melody of song. There are, 
however, several varieties, and some of them in amazing 
numbers. The most numerous class are the aquatic 
iHrds. These skim the surface of 'the oceaii, derive their 
subsistence from the sea or the inland Isd^es and streams^ 
build their nests in the hollows of the craggy rocks, or 
haunt' the lagoons and streams, rearing their yOung, and 
reposing by ^he side of the ihland waters^ or among the 
tall grass and rushes that border the extensive lakes Or 
marshy ;hoU|^s. Among the former may be reckoned 
Hie stalely albatross, diamedia ex^dans, called by thft 
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lHi6Te9 0lNXta; the tn^c bud, pk^ietm tuikerims, calM 
otaha ; several kinds of petorels, called otatare, and otiieTS ; 
these abound in all the islands, but appear to resort in 
g^ter multitudes to the unnumbered clefts in the rocky 
sides of the mouniaans of B<D^rsdbora and Maurua, than to 
the more eastern islands. Among the lakes are several 
kinds of heron, that stand like sentinete'on the Inroken 
rocks, watching for their prey, or march with solemn 
gravi^ along the margin of the stream ; wild ducks 
resort to the lagoons and marshes. . ^ 

There are several kinds of birds of prey^ and a num- 
ber of the woodpecker tribe, with :9ome small paroquets^ 
of rich and splendid pltunage. ^ In the inland parts of 
aoQie of the islaocte, the turde-dove, wJjich is called 
uupa, and among ihe mountains pigeons, which} for the 
sound of their notes, the natives c&uuairao, are fouiid 
in considerable numbers. Among the singing'-birds, 
which are not numerous, the omaomao is l^e most con- 
^cuous. It is about the size of the English thrush, is. 
of a yellow and^rown speckled colour^ and in its note 
resembles the thrush more than any other bird. 

The most useful bird, however, i»the common domes- 
tic fowl, called moa by the natives. These "were found 
among the islands by their discoverers, and s^pear to 
have been there a? long as the people. They are of the 
same kind as those reared in E^land ; the bodies are 
smaller and the legs .longer, but this may perhaps have 
^sen fropa their not being confined, and seldom fed by 
the people. Those that are tame usually live upon 
what they find in the garden, or.the fragments of bread- 
fruit, &o. left after the native meal. IXiring the day 
they seldom wander far from their owner'js dwelling, and 
at night, either take shelter under iHe same roof, tnr 
roost on the boughs of the trefes by which it is over- 
shadowed. Eggs are often plentiful, and the flesh of 
fowls, though inferior to that of those fed 4n England, is 
generally good. Besides the tame fowls, there are 
numbers wild in different pa^ of the island, which 
range the woods, feeding on fruits or insects ; these are 
Oifcasionally taken by the natives, but are inferior to 
those that are domesticated. Fowjts are ndt nradh used 
by the inhabitants, bpt are now reared chiefly to supply . 
the vessels that touch at the islands for refreshment. 

Fish are numerous in the seas that rarround the ,ial-> 
ands ; they abound on their coasts among the reeisy vod 
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ill their extetwire lagoons. ^ The enomiQuswh^e, called 
by the people /oAorc, is often seen by the natives in their 
canoes, persuing bis gigantic pastime, raising his u»> 
wfeldy bulk above the water, or spouting it in the air. 
The Uack-fish pass along their straits^and the porpoises 
often aappeai in shoals, or exhibit their gambols to the 
great amusement of the peopler frequently throwing 
^eir wbpl^ bodies several feet oilkt of the water, curving 
their tails, and fallingiieadlong into the s^a. The na- 
tives caU them aua, a word which also signifies to spring 
or jump. vHere, also, are seen a great number of the 
ray species, from the large unsightly diabolus, to the 
smallest kind, tuid a great varied of the medusa, or 
cuttle-fish. The fleet, beautiful^ and sportive dolphin, 
and the anomalous creature called the flying^fish, that 
pursues its way alternately through the water and the 
air, and seemis the uniting link between the feathered 
and the finny, tribes. The natives call it marara. The 
totara, or hedge-hog fish, is also found among their reefs. 
' The operu, scomber scomber of Linnaeus, resort to their 
coasts In large shoals^ at stated seasonaof the year, and 
are tajcen in great numbers by the people. , 

The idanders> are usually expert fishermen, and fish 
is a principal means o^* support for those who reside 
near the snore. The albicore, bonito, ray, sword-fish 
and shark, the porpoise and the dolphin, are among the 
larger sea-fish that are eaten by them; in addition to 
which, they have an almost encUess variety of rock-fish, 
which are remarkably sweet and good. 

In the rivers th^y find prawns and eels, and in their 
lakes, where there is an opening to the sea, multitudes 
of excellent fish are always found; among othe^ is a 
salmon, which at cert^n seasons of the year is taken 
in great abundance. It exactly resembles the northern 
salmon iii size, ^hape, and structure, but the flesh is 
Inuch whiter than that pf the salmon of Etyrope, or of 
those taken on the northern poasts of Aiperica ; the 
itttste is also ^le same," excepting that the Tahitian sal- 
mon is rather drier than the 4>tfaer. In the sand they 
find muscles and cockles, and Pil the coral reefs a ffreat 
variety of shell-fish ; among which the principal are 
crabs, lol)sters, w^lks, b, large species of clam, and 
several varieties of echinis, or sea-egg. Numbers of 
turtle are also found among the reefy and low coralline 
or sandy islands. The tuHle was formerly considered. 
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sacred ; a part of every one taken was offered to the 
gods, and the rest, dressed with sacred fire, was eaten 
only by the king and chiefs ; apd then, I think, either 
within the precincts of the tem^e, or in its immediate 
Yicuiity ; now they are eaten by any one who catches 
them. Most of their^fish is very good, and furnishes a 
dish of which we never tir^d. • 

The.riyers furnish few fresh- water fish; eels are the 
principal, and they are very fine. Eels, being great 
favourites, are sometimes tamed, and fed till they attain 
an enormous si2e. Taaroarii had several in mfferent 
parts of the island. These pets were kept in large 
notes, two or three feet deep, partially ifiiled with water. 
On the sides of these pits the eels formed or found an 
aperture in a horizontal direction, in Vhichthey gene- 
rally remained^ excepting when called by the person 
who fed ttiem. I have been several times with the 
voung cl;iief when he has sat down by the side of the 
hole, and, by giving a shrill sort of whistle, has brought 
out an enormous eel. Which has moved about the surface 
of the water, and eaten with confidence out Of its mas- 
ter's hand. Connected with the fresh-water fish, a 
phenomenon is oflen observed for which the natives 
are puzzled to account. In the hollows of the rocks, and 
in other places, to which they suppose that the sea ^ 
the river never gain atccess^ and where the water col- 
lected is entirebr what falls from the clouds, small Imt 
regularly formed fish are sometime^ found. The people 
have frequently expressed their surprise at finding them, 
and appeared to wonder how' they ever cai^e there. 
They call them topatatui, literally, rain-drdp, supposing 
they must hav^ fallen from the clouds with the rain. 

The accounts the natives give of the introduction of 
the animals found on the islands by the first European 
visiters are most of them as fabulous aa those relating 
to their own ori^n. . Some, indeed, say that pi^ and 
dogs were brought from the west by the first inhabitants ; 
but others refer their origin to man. One of their tra- 
ditions states, that after Taaroa had made the world lind 
mankind, he created the quadrupeds of the earth,, the 
fowls of the air, and the fishes of the sea i but one of 
their most indelicate accounts states, that in ancient 
times a man died, and after death his body was destroyed 
by worms, which ultimately grew into swine— and' were 
the first known in the islands.^ We never observed 
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aaionf them any traces of the Asiatic doctrine of the 
transiaigration of souls; although they believed that 
hoffs h^ souls, and that there was a distinct place, 
xaUed Qfetuna^ whither they supposed the souls of the 
pigs repsured after their death. This idea some carried 
so far as to supppse, that not only animals had souls, 
bu^o imagine that even flowers and plants were organ- 
ized beings, also possessing souls. Another singular 
Sractice in reference to their pig^s was, that of giving 
iieni some distinct, though often arbitrary, name ; so 
that-each pig- had his.own prpper name, by which he, as 
well as the s(Bveral members of the family, waa distin- 
ffuished. This difierence, however, prevailed — a man 
frequently changed his name, but the name of the pig, 
once received, was usually retained. 



CHAPTER IV, 

Inhabitants of the isfands of the Pacific— Oceanic negroes— Eastern Polyn^ 
siitns— General arcounrt of the Soath Sea islanders— Physical ohhra^ter-* 
Rxpressionoreoontenynoe— Stature, coidur, Ac.— Meotal capacity— Aocienl 
division and cooputaiion of lime— Tahitian numerals— Extended calcula* 
tlona - Aptness in receivinir instruction— Moral character— Hospitality- 
Extensive and alTeetinf inoral def radation— Us enwratuif iBflneneer-m- 
inerk>nf»trityo(tlteiislaiid«ri. ' 

The islands of the Pacific are inhabited by two tribea 
of men totally distinct, and in some respects entirely 
different from, each other. The most ancient tribe is 
jcomposcd of what are designated oceanic negroes, 'who 
are distinguishedby the dar)uiess of the skin, smaUness 
of stature, and particularly by their black woolly oc 
crisped hair. The other tribe exhibits m^y of the dis- 
tingxiishing featuresf whicV belong to the physical char- 
acter of the Malayan and aboriginal Araencan tribes. 
The former raqe more properly belong to Australasia, 
as by them New-Holland, New-Guinea, New^Britain, 
Ne-w-Caledonia, and the New-Hebrides are peopled, 
while on one of the islands, still farther to the westward, 
botti tribes take up their abode, and yet remain distinct ; 
the oceanic negroes dwelling in the interior, and among 
the mountain fastnesses, while those of a fairer com* 
plezipn form their settlements along the shore. In ti^e 
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'Ticiiiity of the Friendly Islands they appear to be 
blended. The greater part of Polynesia appears to be in- 
habited by those who present in t^eir physical character 
many points of resemblance to the Malays and South 
Americans, but yet differ materially from either, and 
seem to form an intermediate race. 

Although, with very few exceptions, all the inhabit- 
sDits of these islands^ to which the designation of Poly- 
nesia is given, exhibit the leading marks of the tribe to 
which they belong, the people of each cluster are dis- 
tinguished by some minor peculiarities; The following 
description refers to the inhabitants of the Georgian, 
Society, and adjacent islands, who, for the sake of 
brevity, are designated Tahitians, or Society islanders. 

The Tahitians are generally above the middle stature ; 
but their limbs are less muscular and firm than those 
of the Sandwich islanders, whom in maity respfects they 
resemble. They are, at the same time, ihore robust 
than the Marquesans, who are the most light and agile 
of the inhabitants of Eastern Polyne^a. In size and 
physical power they are inferior to the New-Zealanders, 
and probably resemble in person the Friendly islanders 
as much as any others in the Pacific ; exhibiting, how- 
ever, neither the gravity of the latter, nor the. vivacity 
of the Marquessms. Their hmbs are weU formed, and 
although where corpulency prevails there is a degree 
of sluggishness, they are genen^y active in their move- 
ments, graceful and stately in their gait, and perfeqtly 
unembarrassed in their address. Those who reside in 
the interior, or frequently visit the mountainous parts of 
the islands, form an exception' to this remark. The 
constant use of the naked feet in dimbing the steep 
sides of the rocks, or the narrow defiles of the ravines, 
probably induces them to turn their toes inwards, which 
renders their gait exceedingly awkward. 

Among the many models of perfection in the human 
figure that appear in the islands (presentii^ to the eye 
of the stranger all that is beautiuil in symmetry, and 
graceful in actioii), instances of deformity are now fre- 
quently seen, arismg from a loathsome' disease, of 
loreign prigin, affecting the features of the face, and 
muscular parts of the body. There is another disease, 
which forms such a curvature of the upper part of the 
spine as to produce what is termed a humped or broken 
back. The disease which produces this distoiliion of 
D 
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shape, and deformity of appearance, is declared by the 
natives to have been unknown to their ancestors ; and, 
according to the accounts some of them give of it, was 
the residt of a disease left by the crew of Vancouver's 
ship. It does not prevail in any of the other groups ; 
and although such numbers are now affected with it, there 
is reason to believe that formerly, except the many dis- 
figurements produced by the elephantiasis, which appears 
to have ^prevailed from their earliest antiquity, a de- 
formed person was seldom seen. 

The countenance of the Society islander is open and 
prepossessing, though the features are bold,, and some- 
times prominent: The facial angle is frequently as 
perpendicular as in the European structure, excepting 
where the frontal -and the occipital bones of the scuU 
were pressed together in infancy. This was frequently 
done by the mothers with the male children, when they 
were designed for warriors. The forehead is some- 
times low, but frequently high, and finely formed; 
ttie eyebrows are dark and well defined, occasionally 
arched, but more generally straight ; the eyes seldom 
large, but bright and full, and*of a jet-black colour ; the 
cheek-bones not high ; the nOse either rectilinear or 
aquiline, often' accompanied with a fulness about the 
nostrils; it is seldom flat, notwithstanding it was for- 
merly the practice of the mothers and nurses to press 
the nostrils of the female children, a 4at and broad nose 
being by many regarded as more handsome than other- 
wise. The mouth in general is well formed, though 
the lips are sometimes large, yet never so much so as 
to resemble those of the African. The teeth are always 
entire, excepting in extreme old age, and, though rather 
large in some, are remarkably white, and seldom either 
discoloured or decay ed» The ears are large, and the 
chin retreating or projecting, most generafly inclining 
to the latter. The form of the face is either round or 
oval, and but very seldom exhibits any reseipblance to 
the angular form of the Tartar visage, while their profile 
frequently bears a most striking resemblance to that of 
the European. Their hair is a shining black or dark 
brown colour ; Straight, but not lank and wiry like that 
of the American IncUan, nor, excepting in a few solitary 
instances, woolly like the New-Guinea or New Holland 
negroes. Frequently it Is soft and curly, though seldom 
so fine as that of the civilized nations inhabiting the 
temperate zones. 
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There is a considerable diflference between the stature 
of the male and female sex here, as well as in other 
parts of the world, yet not se ^eat as that which often 
prevails in Europe. The females, thoug^h generally 
»ore delicate in fQrm.and smaller in «ize than the men, 
are, taken altogether, stronger and larger than the 
females of England, and sometimes remarkably tall and 
stout. A roundness and ftdness of figure, without ex- 
tending to corpulency, distinguishes the people in gen- 
eral, particularly the females. 

It is a singular fact in the physiology of the inhabit- 
ants of this part of the world, that the chiefs,^and persons 
of hereditary rank and infiuence in the^ islands, are, 
almost without exception, as much superior to the 
peasantry or common people in stateliness, dignified 
^portment, and physical sftrength, as.they are in rank 
and circumstances ; sdthough they are not elected to 
their station on account of their personal endowments, 
but derive their rank and elevation from their ancestry. 
This is the case with most of ttfe groups of the Pacific, 
bat peculiarly so^ in- Tahiti, and the adjacent isles. 
The father of the late king was six feet four inches 
high; Pomate was six feet two. The present king of 
Raiatea is equally tall. Mahine, the king of Huahine, 
but for the effects of age, would appear Bttle inferior. 
Their limbs are ^nerally well formed, and the whole 
figure is proportioned to their height; which renders 
the difference between the rulers and their ^subjects so 
striking, that Bougainville and some others have sup- 
posed they were a distinct race, the descendants of a 
superior people, who at a remote period had conquered 
Uie aborigines, and perpetuated their supremacy. It 
does not, however, appear necessary, in accounting for 
the fact, to resort to such a supposition ; different treat- 
ment in infsuicy, superior and more regulaf diet, bathing, 
distinct habits of life, and the relation that often prevails 
between the physical character of parents and their 
children, are sufccient. Some individuals among the 
lower classes exhibit a stature equal to that of the 
chiefs, but this is of rare occurrence, and that circum- 
stance alone does hot facilitate the admission of its pos- 
sessor to the higher ranks in society, though in the 
matrimonial alliances of their chiefs they undoubtedly 
had respect to the physical superiority of their rulers. 
Hence, in one of their songs, the following sentiments 
D2 
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are inculcated :—" If black be the complexion of tlie 
mother,' the son will sound the conch-shell; if vigorous 
and strong the mother, the son will be a governor." 

The prevailing colour of the natives is an olive, a 
bronze, or a reddish brown — equally removed from the 
jet-black of the African and the Asiatic, the yellow of 
the Malay, and the red or eopper colour of the aborigi- 
nal American, frequently presenting a kind of medim^ 
between" the two latter colours. Considerable variety, 
nevertheless, prevails in the complexion of the popular 
tion of the same isl^d, and as great a diversity among 
the inhabitants of different islands. The natives of the 
Pahser or Pearl Islands, a short distance to the east- 
ward of Taliiti, are darker than the inhabitants of the 
Georgian group. It is not, however, a blacker hue that 
their skin presents, but a darker red or brown. The 
natives of Maniaa, or Mangeea, one of the Harvey 
$;luster, and some of the inhabitants of Rurutu, and the 
neighbourhood to the south of Tahiti, designated by 
Malte Brun " the Austral Islands," and the majority of 
the reigning family, in Raiatea, are not darker than the 
inhabitants of some parts of southern Europe. 

At the time of their birth, the complexion of Tahitian 
infants is but little if any darker than that of European 
children; and the skin only assumes, the bronze or 
brown hue as they grow up under repeated or constant 
exposure to the sun. Those parts of the body that are 
most covered, even with their loose draperies of native 
cloth, are, through every period of life, much lighter 
coloured than those that are exposed ; and, notwith- 
standing the dark tint with which the climate appears 
• to die their skin, the ruddy bloom of health and vigour, 
or the sudden blush, is often seen mantling the youthful 
countenance Under' the light brown tinge, whicn, like a 
thin veilj but partially conceals its glowing hue. The 
females, who are much employed in beating cloth, 
making mats, or other occupations followed under 
shelter, are usually fairer than the rest ; while the fish- 
ermen, who are most exposed to the sun, are invariably 
the darkest portion of the population. ' 

Darkness of colour was generally considered an indi- 
cation of strength! and fairness of complexion the con- 
trary. Hence the men were not solicitous either to 
coyer their persons or avoid the sun's rays, from any 
apprehension of the effect it would produce on the skin. 
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Wlien they searched the field of battle for the bones of 
the slain, to use them in the manufacture of chisels, gim- 
lets, or fish-hooks, they alwa3r8 selected those whose 
skins were dark, as they supposed their bones were 
strongest. When I have seen the natives looking at a 
very dark man, I have sometimes heard them say, Taatm 
ra e, te ^reere ! ivi mcdtai tona : " the man, how dark ! 
good bones' are his." A fair complexion was not an 
object of ^ admiration or desire. Taey never considered 
the fairest European countenance seen among them 
handsomer than their own ; and sometimes, when a finft, 
tall, well-formed, and personable man has landed fi^m 
a ship, they have remarked as he passed along, '* A fine 
man that, if he werfe but a native." They formerly 
supposed the white colour of the European's skin to be 
the effect of illness, and hence beheld it with pity. This 
opinion probably originated from the effects of a disease 
with which they are occasionally afflicted^— a kind of 
leprosy, which turns the skin of the parts affected 
white. This impression, however, is now altogether 
removed by the lengthened intercourse they have had 
with foreigners, and the residence of European families 
among' them. 

» The mental capacity of the Society islanders has 
been hitherto much more partially developed than their 
physical character. They are remarkably curious and 
mquisitive, and, compared with other Polynesian nations, 
may be said to possess considerable ingenuity, mechan- 
ical invention, and . imitation. Totally unacquainted 
with the use of letters, their minds could not be improved 
by any regular continued culture ; yet tl>e distinguishing 
feature of their civil polity— the miposing nature, nu- 
merous observances, anM diversified ramifications of 
their m)rthology — the legends of -their gods — the his- 
torical songs of their bards — the beautiful, figurative, 
and impassioned eloquence sometimes displayed in their 
nationi assemblies — and, above all, the copiousness, 
variety, precision, and purity of their language, witii 
their extensive use of numbers — warrant the conclu- 
sion that they possess no contemptible mental capabili- 
ties. This conciluston is supported by a variety of cir- 
cumstances connected with their- former state. 

Though unacquainted with the compass, they have 
names for the cardinal points. The north they call 
Apatoa ; the South, A patoerau ; the east, Te hitia o te ca, 
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the risuig of 'the sun; and the west, the Tooa o^te rt^ 
the falli^ or sinking of the sun. 

Their genealogies and chronological traditions <k) not 
appear to have been so correctly preserved as those of 
the Hawaiians, one or two of which I have, that appear^ 
at least for nearly thirty generations, tolerably correct, 
though they go back one hundred generations. They 
were, however, as correct in their methods of computing 
time as their iiorthera neighbours, if not more so. One 
mode of reckoning time was by uis, or generations ; 
but the most general calculation was by the year, which 
they call matathiti, and which consisted of twelve or 
thirteen lunar months, by the tau, or matarii, season or 
half-year, by the month of thirty days, and by the day 
or night. They had distinct names for each month ; 
and though they all agreed about the length of the year, 
thev were not unanimous as to the beginning of it, or 
the Vames of the months, each island having a computa- 
tion peculiar tojtself. . ^ 

The following is a statement of their divisions of 
time, copied from a smaU book on arithmetic, &c. pre- 
pared hy Mr. Davies, which I printed at Huahine in 
1819. It is the method of computation adopted by the 
late Pomare and the reigning family. 



1. ATarehii 



2. Paaahu . . 

8. Pipiri , . , 
4« Taaoa . :• . 

^. Aununu . <. 

6. Apaapa . 

7. Paroro mua . 

8. Paroro mi^i 

9. Muriaha . , 

10. Hiaia . . , 

11. Tema . . 

12* Te-eri . . 



la. Te-tai 



The new moon that appears about the 
summer solstice of Tahiti, and gene- 
rsdly answers to the last ten ^ys of De- 
.ceoiber, or this bc»ginning of January. 

January, and part of February — Tbb 

, season of plenty. 

February, and part of March. 

March, and part of April— ^e season 
of scarcity. 

April, and part of May. 

May^ and part of June. 

June, and part of July. 

July, and part of August. 

August, and part of September. 

September, and part of October. 

October, and part of November — The 
season of scarcity. 

The whole, or pari of November— llie 
iiru, or young l»«ad-firuit, begtn* to 
flower. 

The whole, or part of December— TIm 
uitt, or biead-firoit, nearly ripe. 
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Their calculationi, however, were not Terj ezad. Thirteen 
moons exceed Uie duration of the folar year. But, in order lo 
adapt the same moons to the same seasons, as ihej saocessively 
occur, the moon generally answering to March, or the one occur- 
ling about July, is omitted ; and, in some years, only twehe moons 
are enumerated. 

Another computation commenced the year at the 
month Apaapa, about the middle of May, and gave dif- 
ferent names to several of the months. They divided the 
year into two seasons, of the Matarii, or Pleiades. The 
first they called Matarii i nia, Pleiades above. It com- 
menced when, in the evening, these stars appeared on 
or near the horizon ; and the half-year, durii^ which, 
inmiediately srfler sunset, they were seen .above the hori- 
zon, was called Matarii i niq. The other season com- 
menced when, at sunset, the stars were invisible, and 
continued until at that. hour they appeared again above 
the horizon. This season was called Matarii i rarOf 
Pleiades below. 

The islanders had three seascms besides these. The 
first they called Tetau, autumn, or season of plenty, the 
harvest of bread-fruit. It commenced with the month 
Tetai, December, and continued till Faahu. This is not 
only the harvest, but the summer of the South Sea 
islands. It is also the season of most frequent rain. 
The next, is Te tau miti rahi, the season of high sea. 
This commences with Tim, November, and continues 
until January. The third is the longest, and is* called 
the Te tau Poai, the winter, or season of drought and 
scarcity. It generally commences in Paroromua, July, 
and continues tiU Tema, October. 

The natives have distinct names for eatih day and 
each night of the month or* moon. They do not, how- 
ever, reckon time by days, but by nights. Hence, in- 
stead of saying, how many days since 1 they would 
inqxaxe^ Rui haiaeneit " How many nights ?" The fol- 
lowing are^the difierent nights of each moon. 

TBI MldHTS OF TtaB HOON. 

1. Ohirohiti 6. X)re-ore-nma. • y-^ 

2» Hoata. 7. Ore-ore-muri. 

3. Hami-ami-mna* 8* Tamatea. 

4. Hemi-ami-roto. 9. Ohuna. 
6* Hami'rami-mur^* 10. Oari. 
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11. Omahara. 21. On-on-mUh 

12. Obua. 22. Ore-orenn^ 

13. Omvta. 23. Tftaroa-maa. 

14. Ohotu. 24. TaariDA-roto. 
*15. Oaiarme. — TVmarama^ati, 25. Taarpa-mort 

or the moon with a round 26. 0-Tane. 

and full face. 27. 0-Roemie. 

16. Oturu-tea. 28. O-RoomaMrL 

17-. Raau-mua. 29. 0-mutu. 

18. Raau-roto. . 30. 0-Terico.— This is the 

19. Raau-muri. night or day the moo|i dies, 

20. Ore-ore-iBua. ' or is cbang^ 

The seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth nights. 
Or nij^hts immediately succeeding the full moon, were 
considered as seasons when spirits wander more than at 
any other time ; they, were ala^ favourable to the dep- 
redations of thie ves. They do not appear to have divided 
their months into weeks, or to have had any divisicwi 
between months and days. Totally ignorant oi" clocks 
or watches, they could not divide the day into hours. 
They however marked the process of the day with 
suflSicient exactness, by noticing the position of the sua 
in the firmament, the appearance of the atmosphere, 
and the ebbing and flowing of the tide, . 

Midnight thejr called the' Tui ra po. 

One or two in the morning — Maru ao. 

Cock-crowing, or about i^^ee o'clock in the morning — ^Aaoa 
te moa ; aaoa being an imitation x>f the crowing of a cock. 
- The daw^ of day — T«tahiata. 

Mominff twiligbt — ^Marao rao. 

AVben the flies begin to stir— Perao-rao. 

When a man's face can be known — Itea Uf mata taata. 

The first appearance of the upper part of the suih— ^e hatea 
ra o te ra. , < 

Sunrise^ or morning — Poi poi. - 

The sun above tbenorizon — O^ tuna te ra. 

The sun ^ little higher, sending his rays on the land— Mattti 
titi te ra. 

Abdut seven o'clock— Tohe pu te xa. 

Eight.o'clock— Pere tia te ra. 

About nine— Ua paare te la. "^ 

Ten or eleven^ — Ua medua te ra. 

Noon-day, or the suh on the meridian^' AvatMU 

One or two in the afternoon — Taupe te ra. 

About three in the afternoonr— Tape4ape te nu 

Nearly four— Tahataha te ra^ 
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' Aboat fiye»Hia-hia te ra. 

Between five and six — ^Ua mani mam te ra. 
Sun-setting-^Ahiaha. Evening — Mainte ra, Falling of tlia 

8i2n. 
The beginning of darknesgr-Arehurehu. 
Night, or the light qiiite gone — Po. 

When the sea begins to fiow towards the land — Pananii te taL 
About eleven at night — Tia rua te rm. 

In order to facilitate their commercial transactions, 
and their intercourse with civilized nations, the names 
for the months, and the days of the week, used in Eng- 
land have been introduced. They have also been in- 
structed in our methods of calculating: the leap-yeare, Ac 

The English method of mensuration has been intro- 
duced, and, with regard to short distances, they begin to 
understand it. The word hebedoma has been introduced, 
to signify a week. It is not, however, so frequently 
employed by the people as the word Sabbafil>. If a na- 
tive wished to say he had been absent on a voyage or 
journey six weeks, he would genially say six Sal>- 
baths, or one moon and two Sjgibbaths. 

Considering their uncivilized' state, and want of let- 
ters, their method of computing time is matter of As- 
tonishment, and Shows that they must have existed as 
a nation for many generations, to haye rendered it so 
perfect. It is also an additional. proof that they are not 
deficient in mental capacity. 

Their acquaintance with and extensive use of num- 
bers under these circumstances is still more surprising. 
They did not reckon by forties, after the manner of the 
Mexicans and Sandwich islanders, but had a iiecimal 
method of calculation. These numerals were, 

Atahi, one. Aono, air. 

Ama, two. Ahita, seven. 

Atoru, three. ' . Avaru, eight. 

Amaha, four. . Aiva, nine. 

Arima, five. Ahuru, ten. 

Eleven would be Ahuru pnatahi, ten and one ; and so 
on to twenty, which was simply Erua ahui:u, two tens ; 
twenty-one, two tens and one ; and proceeding in this 
way till ten tens, or one hundred, which they called a 
Rau. The same method was repeated for every suc- 
cessive rau, or hundred, till ten had been enumerated, 
D3 
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and these they called one ManOf or thousand. They 
continued in the same way to enumerate the units, 
ahurus or tens, raus or hundredspand manbs or thou- 
sands, until they had eounted ten manos, or thousands ; 
this they called a Manotini, or ten thousand. Continu> 
ing the same process, they counted ten manotinis, which 
they caHed a Rehu, or one hundred thousand. Advanc- 
ing still further, they count ten rehus, which they called 
an /t4, which was ten hundred thousand, or one milUon; 

They had no liigher number than the tu, or million, 
they pould^ however,* by means of the above terms or 
combinations, enumerate with facility, tens, hundreds, 
thousands, tens of thousands, or hundreds of thousands 
of millions. 

"The precision, regularity, and extent of their num- 
bers lias often astonished me ; and how a people havings 
comparatively speaking, but little necessity to use cal- 
culation, and being destitute of knowledge of figures,, 
should have originated and matured such a system is 
still wonderful, and appears,, more than any ouer fact, 
to favour the opinion that these islands were peopled 
from a country whose inhabitants were highly civilized. 

Many of Iheir numerals are precisely the same as 
those used by the people of several of the Asiatic 
islands, and also in the remote and populous island of 
Madagascar. Occasionally the islanders double the 
number, by simply coimting two instead of one. This 
is frequently practised in ^counting fish, bread-fruit, or 
cocoanuts, and is called double counting, by which all 
the above terms signify^twice as large a number as is. 
now aflixed JLO them. 

In counting, they usually employ a piece of the fitalk 
of the cocoanut leif, puttmg one aside for every ten, and 
gathering them up> and putting a longer one aside for 
every rau, or hundred. The natives of most of the 
islands, adults and children^ appear remarkably fond of 
figures and calculations, and receive the elements of 
-arithmetic with gitat facility, and seeming delight. 

They estimate the distance of places by the length 
of time it takes to travel or sail firom one to the other. 
Thus, if we wished to give them an idea of the distance 
.from the islands to England, we shoirid say it was five 
months ; and they would 4say the distance from Tahiti to 
Huahine, was a night and a day, and from Huahine to 
Baiatea, from sunrise to nearly noon, &c. 

That their mental powers are not inferior to those of 
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the generality of mankind ha& been moreiuUy shown 
since the establishment of schools, and the introduction 
of letters. Not only have the children and young per- 
sons learned to read, .write, cipher, and commit their 
lessons to memory with a facility and quickness not ex- 
ceeded by individuals of the same age in any country ; 
but the education of adults, and even persons advanced 
in years — which in England, with every advantage, is 
so difficult an undertaking, that nothing but the use 
oi the best means and untiring- application ever accom- 
plished it, — ^has been effected here with comparative 
ease. Multitucjes, who were upwards of thirty or forty 
years of age when they commenced with the alphabet, 
have, in the^purse of twelve months learned to read dis- 
tinctly in the New Testament ; large portions, and even 
whole books of which, some of them have in a short, 
period committed to memory. 

They acquired the first rules of arithmetic with equal 
facility, and have readily received the different kinds of 
instruction hitherto furnished, lais fast as their teachers 
could prepare lessons in the native language. It is 
probable that not less than ten thousand persons have 
learned to read the Scriptures, and that neatly an equal 
number are either capable of writing, or are under in-* 
struction. In the several stations and branch stations, 
many thousands are still receiving daily instruction . in 
the first principles of human knowledge and divine 
truth. 

The following extract frpm the journal of a Tahitian, 
now a native missionary in the Sandwich group, is not 
only most interesting from the intelligence it conveys, 
but creditable tp the writer's talents. It was published 
in the American Missionary Herald, and refers to the 
young princess of the^ Sandwich Islands, the only sister 
of the late and present king. 

<* Nahienaena, in knowledge and words, is a woman of ma- 
tured understanding. AH the fathers and mothers of this land 
are ignorant and le^-handed ; they become children in the pres- 
ence of Nahienaena, and she is their mother and teacher. Her 
own men, women, and children (those composing her household 
or domestic establishment), listen to the good word of God from 
her lips. She also instructs Hoapiri and wife in good things. 
She teaches them night and day.. She is constantly speaking 
to her steward and to all her household. Very numjBioas are th* 
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words which she'speaks^ to encourage and to strengthen them 
in the good way. 

" The yeung princess has always been pleasant in conversar 
tion. Her words are good words. She take*- pleasure in con- 
versation, like a woman of mature years. She orders her speech 
with great wisdom* and discretion, always making a just distinc- 
tion between good and evil. She manifests much discernment 
in speaking to others the word of God ^nd the word of love. It 
Was by the m^liciouspess of the people, old and young, that she 
was formerly led astray. She was then ignorant of the devices 
of the wicked. They have given her no rest, but have presented 
•veiy argument before her that this world could present, to win 
ker over to them. 

. ** Nahienaena desires now to make herself very low. She 
does not vnshto be exalted by men. She desires to cast off en- 
tirely the rehearung of names ; for her rejoicing is not now in 
names and titles. This is what she desires, and lon^^ to hava 
rehearsed — < Jesus alone ; let him bejifted up ; let hiin be ez- ' 
alted ; let all rej.oice in liim^;^ let QUr hearts sing pr4ise to him.* 
This is the lanugo of her inmost souL'^ 

On a public occasion in the island of Rtotcim during^ 
the year 1825, a number of th^ . inhabitants were con- 
versing on the wisdom of Ood ; which, it was observed, 
though so Ipngunperceived by them, was strikingly ex- 
hibited in every object they beheld. In confiimation 
of this, a venerable and gray-headed man, who had 
formerly been a sorcerer, or priest of the Evil Spirit, 
stretched forth his hand, and, looking at the limbs of his 
body, said, " Here the wisdom of God is displayed. I 
have hinges from my toes to my finger ends. This 
finger has its hinges, and bends at my desire ; this arm, 
on its hinge, is extended at my wiH ; by means of these 
hinges- my legs bear me where I wish ; and my mouth» 
by its hinge, masticates my food. Does not all this 
display the wisdom of God ? ■* 

The above will show that the inhabitants of these dis- 
tant isles, though- shut out for a^es from intercourse 
with every other part of the world, and deprived of 
every channel of knowledge, are, notwithstanding, by 
no means inferior in intellect or capacity to the more 
favoured inhabitants of other parts of the globe. These 
statements also warrant the anticipation that the^ will 
attain an elevation equal to that ot the most cultivated 
and enlarged intellect, whenever they shall secure the 
requisite advantages. 
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They certainly appear to possess an aptness for leani« 
ingj and a quickness in pursuit of it, which is highly en- 
couraging, although in some degree counteracted by the 
volatile disposition and fugitive habits of their early life, 
under the influence of which their mental character was 
formed ; and a love of indolence, fostered by the warmth 
of the cUmate and the fertihty of the IsoiL 

The moral character oi the South Sea islanders, 
though more fully developed than their intellectual ca- 
pacity, often presents the most striking contradictions. 
Their hospitality has, ever since their discovery, heen 
proverbial, and cannot be exceeded. It is practised 
alike by all ranks, and is regulated only by the means of 
the individual by whom it is exercised. A poor man 
feels himself called upon when a friend from a distance 
visits his dwelling, to provide an entertainment for h|m, 
though he should thereby expend every article of food 
he possessed; and he would generally divide, his fish 
or his bread-fruit with any one, even a straxiger, who 
should be in heed, or who should askhini for it. 

I am willing to afiford them every degree of credit for 
the exercise of this amiable disposition ; yet, when it is 
considered that a guest is not, entertained day after daj 
at his friend's table, but that afier one large collection 
of food has been presented, the visiter must provide for 
himself, while the host freqiiently takes but httle fur- 
ther c6ncem about him — ^we are induced to think that 
the force of custom is as powerful in its influence oa 
his mind as that of hospitality. ' In tx)nnexion with this 
it should be recollected ^hat for every such entertain'^ 
ment the indhridual expects to be reimbursed in kind, 
whenever he may visit the abode of his guest. Their 
ancient laws of government also imperiously required 
the poor industrious landholder^ or farmer, to bring forth 
the produce of his garden or. his field for the use of the 
chiefs, or the wandering and licentious Areois, when- 
ever they might halt at his residence; and more in- 
dividuals have been banished, or selected as sacrifices, 
for withholding what these daring ramblers required, 
than perhaps, for all other crimes. To withhold- food 
from the king or chiefs when they might enter a dis- 
trict was considered a crime next to resisting the royal 
authority, or^declaring war against the king ; and this 
has in a great degree rendered the people so ready to 
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provide ah entertainment for those by whom they may 
Be visited. 

. Next to their hospitality, their cheerMness and good* 
nature strike a stranger. They are seldom melancholy 
or reserved, always willing to enter into conversation, 
and ready to be pleased, and to attempt to please, their 
associates. They are, generally speakings careful not 
to give offence -to each other: but though, since the in- 
troduction jof Christianity, families dw^ together, and 
find an increasing interest in social intercourse, yet they 
do not realize that high satisfaction experienced by 
members of families more advanced in civilization. 
There are, however, few domestic broils ; and were 
fifty natives taken promiscuously from any town or vil- 
lage, to be placed in a neighbourhood or house— where 
they would disagree once, fifty Englishmen, selected in 
the same way, and placed under similar circumstances, 
would quarrel perhaps twenty times. They do not ap- 
pear to delight in provoking one another, but are far 
more accustomed to jesting, mirth, and humour than 
irritating or reproachful language.. 

Their jests and raillery were not always confined to 
individuals, but extended to neighbourhoods, or the 
population of whole islands. The inhabitants of one 
of the Leeward Islands (Tahaa, I believe) even to the 
present time furnish matter for mirthful jest to the na- 
tives of the other islands of the group, from the circum-^ 
stance of jone of their people, the first time she saw a' 
foreigner who wore 1x>ots, exclaiming, with astonish- 
ment, that the individual had iron legs. It is, also said, 
that among the first scissors possessed by the Huahine- 
ans, one pair became exceedingly dull, and the simple- 
hearted people, not knowing how to remedy. this defect, 
tried several experiments, and at length baked the sets* 
SOTS in a native oven, for the purpose of sharpening 
them. Hence the people of Huahine are often spoken 
of in jest by the Tahitians, as the/<?ta eu/>ao^, or people 
that baked the iBCissors. The Tahitians themselves 
were in their turn subjects of raillery, from some of 
their number, who resided at a distance from the sea, 
attempting^ on onie occasion, to kill a turtle by pinching 
its throat, or strangling it, when the heck was drawn 
into the shell, on which they were surprised to find they 
could make no impression wi4^ their fingers. The Hua« 
hineans, therefore, in their turn spoke of the Tahitiana 
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as the feia uumi honu, the people that strangled the 
turtle. 

Their humour and their jests were,- however, but 
rarely what might be termed innocent sadlies of wit ; 
they were in general low and immoral to a disgusting 
de^ee. Their common conversation, when engaged in 
their ordinary avocations, was often such aJs the ear 
could not Usten to without pollution; presenting images 
and conveying sentiments whose most fleeting passage 
through the mind left contamination; Awfully -daft, 
indeed, was their moral character, and notwithstanding 
the apparent mildness of their disposition, and the 
cheerful vivacity of their conversation, no portion of 
the human race was ever periiaps sunk lower in brutal 
licentiousness and moral de^-adation than this isolated 
people. 

** The Paphian Venos, driTen firom Um, west, 
In Polynesian groTes long nndistnrbed/ 
Bar shameful rites and orgies foul maintained. 
The wandering voyager at Tahiti Ibmid 
Another- Daphne.'* 

The veil of oblivion must be spread over this pert of 
their character, of which ^the appaMing picture, drawn 
by the pen of inspiration in the hand of the apostle, in 
the first chapter of his Epistle to the Romans, revolting 
and humiliating as it is, aflfords but too faitMul a por^ 
traiture. 

The depraved moral habits of the l^outh Sea islanders 
undoubtedly weaken their mental energies and enervate 
their physical powers ; and although remarkably strong 
men are now and then met with among them, they 
seem to be more distinguished by activity and capability 
of endurance, than by muscular strength. They engage 
in various kinds of work with great spirit for a time, 
but they soon tire. Regular, steady habits of labour are 
only acquired by long practice. When a boat manned 
with EngUsh seamen, and a canoe with natives, have 
started together from the shore — at their first setting 
out the natives would soon leave the boat behind, but as 
they became weary they would relax th^ir vigour; 
while the seamen, puUing on steadily, would not only - 
overtake them, but, if the voyage occupied ^hrfee or tour 
hours, would invariably reach their destination first. 

The natives take a much larger quantity of refresh- 
ment than European labourers, but their food is lesa 
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•olid and nutritive. They have, however, the power 
of enduring fatigue and hunger in a greater de^ee than 
those by whom they are visited. A native will some- 
times travel in the course of a day thirty or forty 
mtles^ frequently over mountain and ravine, without 
taking any refreshment, except the juice 4rom ^ piece 
of sugar-cane, and apparently experience but little in- 
convenience from his excursion. The facility with 
which they perform their journeys, is undoubtedly the 
result of habit, as many are accustomed to traverse the 
moiintains and climb the rocky precipices, even from 
their chilcfoood. 

The lon^vity of Ihsr islanders does, not appear to 
have been m former times inferior to that of the inhab- 
iliants of mofe temperate climates. It is,, however, ex- 
ceedingly difficult to ascertain the age of individuals in 
a community destitute of/ all records; and although 
many persons are to be met with whose wrinkled skin, 
decrepit form, silver hair, impaired sight, toothless 
jaws, and tremulous voice afford every indication of ex- 
treme age, these alone would be fallacious data, as 
Climate, food, and habits of life might hav^ prematurely 
induced them. Our inferences^ are therefore drawn 
from facts connected with comparatively recent events 
in their history, the dates of which are well known. 
When the missionaries arrived in the Duff, there were 
natives on the island who- could recollect the visit of 
Oaptain WaUis : he was there in 1767. Therfe are, in 
both the Sandwich and Society Islands, individuals who 
can recoUect Captain Cook's visit, which is fifty years 
ago ; there are also two now in the islands that were 
taken away in the Bounty, forty years since ; and these 
individuals do not look more aged, or even so far ad- 
vanced in years, as othera that may be seen. The 
opinion of those missionaries who have been longest in 
the islands is, that many reach the age of seventy years 
or upwards. . There is, therefore, every reason to be- 
lieve that the period of human life in the South Sea 
islands is not shorter than in other parts of^the world, 
unless, when it is rendered so by the inordinate use of 
ardent spirits, and the influence of diseases prevailing 
among the lower classes, from which they were ori- 
ginally exempt, and the ravages of which they are 
unable to palliate or remove: 
. The mode of living, especially among the farmers. 
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their simple diet, and the absence of all stimulants, their 
early hours of retiring to rest, aqd rising in the morning 
with or before the break of day, their freedom from 
irritating or distressing cares, and sedentary habits, 
which so often, in artificial or civilized society, destroy 
health, appear favourable to the longevity of tfiis por- 
tion of the inhabitants, and present a striking contrast 
to the dissipated and licentious habits of the Aroois 
dancers, and votaries of dissipation aind pleasure. 



CHAPTEiR V. 

Comparative namber^ of tbeinbabitants— Indications and canvM of depopo- 
lation — Benefidal tendeney or Cbristianity — prigin of' the inhaWcants of 
the Soath Sea islai^ds— Tradttions— Legenda of ^aaroa and Hina— Reaem- 
blance to Jewish hl8t6ryr-Ck>incidences in language^ mythology, Ac. witb 
the language, dec of the Hindoos and Malays,- Madagasse, and Sootb 
Americans— PrOhablo sonrce of pOpnlation— Difficulty of reaching the 
islands fh>m the West— Account of the different natire Toyages— Geo^phl- 
eal extent over which the Polynesian race and language prevail. 

It is impossible for any one who has visited these 
islands, or traversed any one of the districts, to enter* 
tain the slightest doubt that th^ number of inhabit- 
ants in the South Sea islands was formerly much 
greater than at present. What their number, in any re- 
mote period of their history, may have been, it is not easy 
to ascertain: Captairi Cook estimated those residing in 
Tahiti at ^,000. The grounds, however, on which he 
formed his conclusions were certainly fallacioii^. The 
population was at al> times 90 fugitive ^d uncertain, 
as to the proportion it-bore to any section of ^^gra- 
phical surface, that no correct inference as- to the 
amount of the whole could be drawn from the nma^ 
bers seen in* one part. Captain Wilson's calculation, in 
1797, made the population of Tahiti only about 16,000 ; 
and, not many years afterward, the missionaries de- 
clared it as their opinion, that this island did not con- 
tain more than 8,000 souls ; and I cannot think that, 
within the last thirty years, it has ever contained fewer 
inhabitants. 

The present number of natiyes is al)but 10,000 ; that 
of Eimeo and Tetuarda probably 2,000. the Leewar4 
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Islands perhaps contain nearly an equal number. The 
Austral Islands have about 5,000 inhabitants; 4,000 of 
whom reside in the islands of Rapa and Raivavai.* 
Rarotogna, or Rarotoa, has a population of nearly 
7,000 ; and the whole of the Harvey Islands contain 
not less than ten or eleven thousand. Connected with 
these may be considered the Paumotu, or Pearl Islands, 
of whose population it is difficult .to form any correct 
estimate, as there are no means of ascertaining their 
numbers, excepting from the report&of the natives, and 
the observations ot masters of vessels, who generally 
make a very short stay among them. Anaa, qr Prince 
of Wales's Island, is said to be inhabited by several 
thousands, and ad the islands are numerous, though 
small, it is to be presumed that their population does not 
amount to less than ten thousand. From these state- 
ments it will appear^ that the population of the Geor- 
gian and' Society Islands, together with the adjacent^ 
clusters, with which the natives maintain constant in- 
tercourse, and to which Christianity has been conveyed 
"by native or European teachers, comprises between 
forty-eight and fifty thousand persons. In this number, 
the Marquesas, to which native teachers have gone, and 
which one of the missionaries has recently visited, 
are not included. Their poptdation is probably about 
thirty or forty thousand. 

With respect to the Society and neighbouring islands, 
although np ancient monuments are founds indicating 
that they were ever inhabited by a race much farther 
advanced in civilization than those found on their shores 
by Wallis, Cook, and Bougainville ; yet that race has 
evidently, at no very remote period, been much more 
i^umerous than it was when discovered by Europeans. 
In the bottom of eveiy valley^ even to the recesses in 
the^ mountains, on the sides of the inferior hills, and on 
the brows of almost every promontory, in each of the 
islands, monuments of former generations are still met 
with in great abundance. Stone pavements of their 
dwellings and court-y?urds, foundations of houses, and 
ruins of family temples are numerous. Occasionally 
they are found in exposed situations, but generally amid 
thickets of brushwood or groves of trees, some of which 

*'Binee ttalsesfimtte.wiMlIrat irablM)ed,«MTere epldnnicbiw swept Ihrwfli 
thate two Utter iclaods, and cooaktorably dUniniahed the popolatiOQ, 
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are of the largest growth. AU these relics are of the 
same kind as those observed among the natires at the 
time of their discovery^ evidently proving that they be- 
long to the same race, though to a more populous era 
of their history. The stone tools occasionally found 
near these vestiges of antiquity demonstrate the same 
lamentable fact. 

The present generations, deeply sensible of the de- 
population that has.taken.place even within the recollec- 
tion of those most advaqced in years, luive felt acutely 
in prospect of the annihilation that appeared inevitable. 
Their priests formerly denounced the destruction of the 
nation, as the greatest punishment the ^ods could in- 
flict, and the following was oiie of the predictions : E 
tupu te fau, e ioro te fareto, e mou te taata : '^ The fau 
(hibiscus) shall grow, l^he farero jfcpcal) shall spread or 
stretch out its branches, but man diall cease." The 
fan is one of the most spreading trees, and is of quickest 
growth; it gioOn overruns uncultivated lands; while 
the branching coral, /orero, is perhaps more rapid in its 
formation than any of the corallines that close up. the 
openings in the reefs, and, wherever it is' shallow, rises 
to the water's surfacf3,' so as to prevent the passage of 
the canoe, and destroy the resort of the fish. This was 
denounced as the punishment that would foHow disobe- 
(peiice to the injunctions or requisitions of the priest, 
dehvered in the name and, under the authority of the 
gods. Tati, however, remarked to Mr. Davies, that it 
was the observing, not the neglecting, of the directions 
of the priest that had nearly produced its actual accom- 
plishment. - 

At the time when the nation renounced idolatry, the 
populatioii was so much reduced, that naany of the more 
observant natives thought the denunciation of therpro^ 
phet was about to be literally fulfilled; Tati, the chief 
of Papara, talking with Mr. Davies on this subject, in 
1815, said, with great emphasis, that ** If God had not 
sent hiS'Word at the time he did, wars, infant-murder, 
human sacriiKes, &c. ^ould have made an end of the 
small remnant of the nation." A similar declaralion 
was pathetically made by Pomare soon after, wjien 
some visiters from England, I thuUs the deputation. from 
the Missionary Society, waited upon him at his resi- 
dence. He .addressed them to the fbllowiiig effect: 
*' You have come to see us under circumstances Very 
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difierentVrom those under which your countrymen for- 
merly visited our ancestors. They came in the era of 
men, when the islands were inhabited, but you abre come 
to behold ju$t the remnant of the people." I have 
often heard the> chiefs speak of themselves and of th0 
natives as only a smaU topa, remainder, left after the 
extermination of Satani, or the evil spirit; comparing 
themselves to a firebrand, unconsiimed among the 
mouldering emberrot' a recent conflagration. These 
figures, and others equally affecting and impressive, 
were but too appropriate, 9$^ emblems of the actual 
state to which they were reduced. Undet the depopu- 
lating influence of vicious habits — ^the dreadful devasta- 
tion of diseases that followed, and the early destruction 
of health— the prevalence of infanticide---.the frequency 
ef war — the barbarous principles upon which it was 
prosecuted, and the increase of human sacrifices, it does 
not appear possible that they could have existed as a 
, nation for many generations longer. 

An inquiry naturally presents- itself in connexion 
with this subject, viz. : • To what, cau96 is this recent 
change in the circumstances of the people to be attrib- 
uted ! It is, self-evident, Jthat if these habits had 
always prevailed amonjg the Tahitians, they must long 
unce have bc^n annihilated. Society must, at some 
time, have been inore favourable," not only to the pres- 
ervation, but to the increase of population, or the in- 
habitants could aever have been so numerous as they 
undoubtedly were a century ox a century and a half 
ago. There is no question that depopulation had taken 
place. to a considerable, extent prior to their dfscovery 
by Captain^ Wallis, and it is not easy to discover the 
causes which first led to it. Infanticide and human 
sacrifices, togtether with their wars, appear to have oc- 
casioned the diminution oi the inhabitants before the 
period alluded to. Whether wars were more frequent 
immediately preceding their discovery than they had 
been in earUer ages, we haye not the means of knowing, 
-nor have we been able to ascertain, with any great accu- 
racy, how long th0 Areoi,80cie^ had existed, or child- 
mi^rder was practised. There is reason to believe that 
infanticide is not of recent origin, and the antiquity of 
the Areoi fraternity, according to tradition, is equal to 
that of the first inhabitants. 

^ Human sacrifices, we are infoimed by the natives, are 
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eomparatiyety of modem institution: they were not 
admitted mitil a fewgenerations antecedent to the dis- 
covery of the islands. They were first offered at Rai- 
atea, in the national marae at Opoa, having been de- 
manded by the priest in the name of the god, who had 
comn^miicated the requisition to his servant in a dream. 
Human sacrifices were presented at Raiata and the Lee- 
ward Islands for some time before they were intro- 
duced among the offerings to the deities- of Tahiti; but 
soon after they began to be employed, .they were offered 
with great frequency, and in appalling numbers ;— 4>ut of 
this an account will hereafter be given. 

The depopulation that has taken place during the last 
two of three generations, viz, aihce their discovery, 
may be easily accounted for. In addition to a disease, 
which, as a desolating scoigrge, spread, linpalliated and 
unrestrained, its unsightly and fatal influence among 
the people, two others are rejiorted to have been carried 
thither — one by the crew of Vancouver in 1790 ; and 
the other by means of the Britannia, an English whaler, 
in 1807. Both these disorderis spfead through the 
islands ; the former almost as fatal as the plague, the 
latter affecting nearly every individual throughout all the 
islands. -The maladies originally prevaHing among 
them aiq)ear, compared with those by which they are 
now afflicted, to have been few in number and mild in 
character. 

Next to these diseases, the introduction of firearms, — 
although their use iii war has not perhaps rendered their 
engagements more cruel and murderous than when they 
fought hand to hand with clubhand spear, — ^has most un- 
doubtedly cherishedf in those who possessed them, a 
desire foi* war, as a means of enlarging their territory 
and augmenting their pow^. Pomare's dominion 
would never have been so extensive and so absolute, 
but for the aid he derived, in the early part of his reign, 
from the mutineers of the Bounty, who attended him to 
battle with arms which they had previously learned to 
use with an effect whichlris opponents cou0 not resi?!. 
Subsequently, the hostile chieftains, having |»rocured 
firearms, and succeeding in attaching to their interest 
European de^rters from their ships, considered them- 
selves, if not invincible, at least equal to their enemies, 
and sought every opportunity for en^^aging in the horrid 
work of accelerating the d^pulation of their couatij. 
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Destruction was the avowed design with which they 
commenced every war, and the principle of extermina- 
tion rendered all their hostilities fataHo the vanqitished 
party. 

Another cause most influential in the diminution of. 
the Tahitian race has been the introduction of the art 
of distillation, and the extensive use of ardent spirits. 
They had, before they were visited by our ships, a kind 
of intoxicating beverage' called ava^ but the deleterious 
effects resulting from its use were confined to a com- 
paratively small portion of the inhabitants. The growth 
of the plant from which it was procured Was slow; its 
culture required care; it was usually tabued for the 
chiefs ; and the common people were as strictly pro- 
hibited from appropriating it to their own use as the 
peasantry are in reference to game in England. Its 
effects also were rather sedative than narcotic or ine* 
briating. , 

Sut after the Tahitians had been taught by foreign 
seamen, and natives of the Sandwich Islands, to 
distil sphrits from indigenous roots, and rum had been 
carried to the islands in abundance as an article of bar- 
ter,- intoxication became almost universal ; and all the 
demoralization, crimes, and misery that follow in its 
train we^e added to the multiplied sorrows and wasting 
scourges of the people* It nurtured indolence, and 
spread discord through their familiea, increased the 
abominations of the Areoi society, and the unnatural 
crime of infanticide. Before going to the temple to 
offer a liumaiv sacrifice to th^ir gods, the priests have 
been known to intoxicate themselves, in order that they 
might be insensible to any unpleasant feelings this 
horrid work might excite. 

These causes operating upon a people whose simple 
habits of diet rendered their constitutions remarkably 
susceptible of violent impressions are, to a reflecting 
. mind, quite sufficient to account for the rapid depopula- 
ti(m or the islands within the last fifty or sixty years. 

The philanthropist, however, will rejoice to know, 
that although sixteen years ago the nation appeared on 
the verge of extinction, it is now, under the renovating 
and genial principles of true religion, and the morality 
with which this is inseparably connected, rapidly in- 
creasing. > When the people in general embraced Chris- 
tianity, we recommended that a correct account of the 
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births and deaths occtmrin^ in each of the islands should 
be kept. From the operation of the causes above enu- 
inerated, for some years even after the chmes in which 
tiiey originated had ceased, the number of deaths ex- 
ceeded that of births. About the years 1619 and 1820 
they were nearly equal, and since that period population 
has been rapidly increasing. 

It was not till the account pf deaths and births was 
presented that we had an adequate idea of the sheeting 
depopulation that had been going on ; and if, for sevem 
years after infanticide, inebriation, human sacrifices, 
and war were discontinued, the number of deaUis ex- 
ceeded that of the births, how appalling must that excess 
have been when all these destructive causes ifrere in 
Ml operation! There i& now, ho wever^ every ground 
to indulge the expectation that the population will 
become ^eaterthan it has been in any former period of, 
their history ; and it is satisfactory, in connexion with 
this anticipation, to know that an extent of soil capable 
of cultivation, and other' resources, are adequate to the 
maintenance of a population tenfold increased «Ji)ove 
its present numbers. 

The origin of the inhabitants of the South Sea Islands, 
in common with other parts of Polynesia, is a subject 
perhaps of more interest and curiosi^ than of import- 
ance and practical utility. The vast extent of geo- 
graphical surface covered by the race of which they 
form an integral portion, the analogy in character,, the 
identity in l^guage, &c., the remote distance at which 
the different tribes are placed f^om each other, and the 
isolated spots which they occupy in the vast expanse 
of surrounding water, render the, source whence they 
were derived one of the mysteries connected with the 
history of our species. 

To a missionary, the business of whose life is with 
the people among whon^ he is 'stationed, every thin^ re^ 
lating to their history is, at least, interesting ; ahd the 
origin of the islanders has often engaged our attention, 
and formed the subject of our inquiries. The early 
history of a people destitute of all records, ahd. remote 
from nations in whose annals contemporaneous events 
would be preserved, is necessarily involved in obscurity. 
The greater part of the traditions of this pople are 
adapted to perplex rather than facilitate the investi- 
gation. 
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A very generally received Tahitian tradition is, that 
the first human pair were made by Taaroa, the principal 
deity formerly acknowledged by the nation. Qn more 
than one occasion I have^ listened to the details of the 
people respecting his work of creation. They say that 
after Taaroa had formed the yorld, he created man out 
of araea, red earth, which was also the food of man 
until bread-fruit was produced. In connexion with this, 
some relate that Taaroa one day called for the man by 
name. When he came, h<& caused him to fall asleep, 
and that, while he slept, he took out one of his m, or 
bones, and with it made a woman, whom he gave to the 
.m^n as Ms wife, and that they became the, progenitors 
of mankind. This alwa3rs a^^ared to me a mere recital 
of the Afosaic ac.count of creation, Which they had 
heard from some European, and I never placed any reli- 
ance on it, although they have repeatedly told me it was 
a tradition among them before any foreigner arrived. 
Some have also stated that the woman's name was Ivi, 
which wodld h^ by them pronounced as if written Eve, 
Ivi is an aboriginal word, and not only signifies a bone, 
buf also a widow, and a victim slain in war. Notwith- 
standing, the assertion of the natives, I am disposed to 
thtcK that Ivi, or Eve, is the only aboriginal part of the 
story, as far as it respects the mother of the human race. 
Should more careful and minute inquiry confirm the 
truth of their declarati(Hi,^^d pxoye that this account 
was in existence ambngihem prior to their intercourse 
with Europeans, it wiH be the most remarkable and 
valuable oral tradition of the origin of the human race 
yet known. 

Another extensive and popular tradition referred the 
origin of the peo[de to Opoa, in the island of Raiatea, 
>vhere the tits, or spirits, formerly resided, who assuiped 
of themselves, or received from the gods, human bodies, 
and became the progenitors of mankind. The name of 
one was Tii Maaraauta; 7^, brajnching or' extendinj^ 
towards th^ land, Or the interior : and of the other, Tii 
Maaraatai; TU, branching or spreading towards the 
sea. These, however, are supposed, to be buf'other 
names for Taaroa. It is supposed that prior to the 
period of Tii Maaraauta's existence the islands were 
only resorted to -by the gods or spiritual. beings; but 
that these"^ two^ endowed with powers of procreation, 
produced the hhman species. They first resided at 
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Opcm, whence they peopled the island of Raiatea, and 
•idmedpiently spread themselves over the whole duater. 
Others state that Tii was not a spirit, but a haauui 
bmng, the first man made by the gods ; that his wife 
was sometimes called Tii, and sometimes Hina; thai 
when they died their spirita were supposed to sunriTe 
the ^ssolntion of the body, and were still caUed by the 
same name, and hence the term tii was first iqpplied to 
the spirits of ^e departed, a signification which it 
retained tiU idolatiy was abolished. 

In the Ladrone Islands departed chiefs, or the spirits 
of snch, are called aritis, and to then prayers were 
addressed. The tiis of Tahiti were also considered m 
kind of inferior deities, to whom, on several occasions, 
prayers were dffered. The resemblance of this term to 
the demons or dii of the ancients is singular, and might 
fovonr the conjecture that both were cferiyed from 8ie 
same source. 

The origin of the islands, as well as their inhabitants, 
was generaEy attributed to Taaroa, or the joint agency 
of Taaroa and Hina ; and although one of their traditions 
states tha^ all the islands were formerly united in one 
fenua n* , or large continent, which the gods in anger 
destroyed, scattering iu the ocean the fragments, of 
which Tahiti is one of the largest, yet others ascribe 
their formation to Taaroa, who is said to have laboured 
so hard in the work of creation, that the proiuse perspi* 
ration induced thereby filled up the hollows, and tormied 
the sea ; accounting, by this circumstance, for its trans- 
parency and saltness. Others attribute the origin of 
the worid, the elements, the heavenly bodies, and the 
human species to the procreative powers of their 
deities ; and, according to their account, one of the de*- 
seendants of Taaroa, and the son of the sun and moon. 
and, in reference to his descent, the Manco Capac of 
their mythology, embracing the sand on the seashore,— 
begat a son, who was called Tii, and a daughter, who 
was called Opitra. These two, according to their tra- 
dition, were the father and mother of mankind. 

But the most circumstantial tradition relative to the 
origin of mankind is one for which, as well as for much 
valuable information on the mythology and worship ^f 
the idols of the South Sea islanders, I am indebted to 
the researches of my esteemed friend and coadjutor 
Mr. Barffl According to this legend, man was the t(\k 

VoL.1.— E 
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order of intelligent bein^ created by Taaroa and Hint 
(of whom an account will hereafter be given), and was 
called the Rahu taala i te ao ia Tit, ** The class, or ord^ 
of the world, of, or by, Tii." Hina is ^reported to have 
•aid to Taaroa, " What shall be done, how shall man be 
obtained 1 Behold, classed or iSxed'are gods of the po^ 
or state of night, and there are no men." — ^Taaroa is 
said to have answered, *' €ro on the shore to the interior, 
to your brother." — ^Hina answered, ** I h^ave been inland, 
and he is not." — ^Taaroa then said, " Go to the sea, per- 
haps he is on the sea ; or if on the land, he will be on 
the land."— Hina said, " Who is at sea V— The god an- 
swered, ** Tiimaaraatai." — ''A^o is Tiimaaraatai ? is 
he a man 1" — " He is a man, and your brother," an- 
swered the god ; **^go to the sea, and seek him." When 
the goddess had departed, Taaroa ruminated within him- 
self as to the means by which man should be formed, 
and went to the land, where he assumjsdthe appearance 
and substance which should constitute man. Hina, re- 
turning from her unsuccessful search for Tiimaaraatai 
at sea, met him, but not knowing him said, *^ Who are 
you?" — "1 am Tiimaaraatai," he replied. — "Where 
have you been VI said the goddess,: "1 have sought you 
here, and you were not ; I went to the sea to look for 
Tiimaaraatai, and he was not."—-" I have been here in 
my house, or abode," answered Tiimaaraatai, " and 
behold you have arrived, my sister, come to me."— Hina 
said, " So it is, you are my brother ; let us live to- 
gether." They became man and wife ; and the son that 
Hina afterwaid bore they called Tii. Ho was the 
first-born of mankind. Afterward Hina had a daughter, 
who was called Hinaereeremonoi ; she became the wife 
of Tii, and bore to him a son, who was called Taata, 
the general name (with slight modification) for man 
throughout the Pacific. Hin^ the daughter and wife 
of Taaroa, the grandmother of Taata, being transformed 
into a beautiful young woman, became the wife of 
^aata or man, bore him ^ son and a daughter, called 
Ouru and Fana, who were the progenitors of the human 
race. 

One account states that the visible creation has two 
foundations or origins, that Taaroa made the earth, the 
sun, moon, and stars, heaven and hell; and that Tii 
made man of the earth. According to this tradition, 
they believed that of the earth at Ati-auru, a place in 
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C^a, Tii made a woman, dwelt with her, in a house 
called Fare-pouh) in Opoa, that she bore him a daughter, 
who was caJled Hina-tumararo ; she became the wife 
of Tiimaaraatai, and from these the world was peopled : 
l^i and Taaroa the people ima^ned to be one and the 
same being; but that Taaroa dwelt in the region of 
eAaosy and Tii in the world of light. 

Another tradition stated that the first inhabitants of 
the South Sea islands originally came from a country in 
the direction of the setting sun, to which they say seve- 
ral names were given, though none of them are remem- 
bered by the present inhabitants. 

Their traditions are numerous, often cont^adictor3^ 
and though it is difficult to obtain a correct recital of 
Uiem from any of the present inhabitants, yet mote 
might have been inserted ; but they can scarcely be said 
to impart any valuable information as to the country 
whence the inhabitants originally came. Some addi- 
tional evidence, small indeed in quantity, but rather 
more conclusive, may be gathered from the traditions 
of the mythology, customs, and language preserved 
among the Tahitians, and inhabit^its of other isles of 
the Pacific, when they are compared with'those prevail- 
ing in different parts, of the world. One of their accounts 
of creation, that in which Taaroa is stated to have 
made the first man with earth or sand, and the very cir- 
cumstantial tradition they have of the deluge, if they 
do not, as some have supposed (when taken in con- 
nexion with many customs and analogies in language)) 
warrant the inference tl^at the Polynesians have a He- 
brew origin ; they show that the nation whence they 
emigrated was acquainted with some of the leading 
facts recorded in the Mosaic history of the primitive 
ages of mankind. Others appear to have a striking 
resemblance to several conspicuous features of the 
more modern Hindoo or Braminical mythology. The 
account of the creation dven in Sir W. Joneses transla- 
tion of the Institutes of Menu accords in no small de- 
gree with the Tahitian legends of the production of the 
world, including waters, Ac, by the procreative power 
of their god. The Braminical account is, that "He 
(i. e. the divine Being), having willed to produce various 
beings from his own divine substance, first, with a 
thought, created the waters, and placed in them a pro- 
ductive seed. That seed became an egg, bright as gold, 
£ 2 
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blazing like the laroinary with a thoiufaiid beams, and 
in that egg he was bom himself,* in the form of Brama^ 
ihe great forefather of all spirits. The waters wer# 
called nara^ because the^r were ^e production of jmrau^ 
the Spirit of God ; ^d since ^hey were his first ayana^ 
or place of motion, he is thence named Narayanan or 
moving in the waters. In the egg the great power sat 
inactive a whole year (of the creator^ ; at the close of 
which, by his thought alone, he causea the ^g to divide 
itself. From its two divisions he formed the heavens 
(above) and the earth (beneath),'' 4ec. It is impossible 
to avoid noticing the identity of thisseceunt, contained 
in one of the ancient writings of the Bramins, with the 
ruder version of the same legend in ttie traditi^m pre- 
vailing in the Sapdwich Mands, that the islands were 
8 reduced by a bird, a frequent emblem of deity, a me- 
ium throufi^h which the gods often commimtcated with 
men; which laid an egg upon the waters, which after- 
ward burst of Itself, and produced the islands ; especially 
if with this we connect the appendages Tahitian tradi* 
tion furnishes, that at first the heavens joined the earth, 
and were only separated by the tet>a^ an insignificant 
i^\?jiX^ dr€Uionitum polypkiUam, till, their god. Run, lifted 
up the heavens from the earths The same event is re« 
corded in one of their songs, in the following line : 

Bau did etonue ornMe Ibe beiveiw. 

Meru^ or Mount Mem, the abode of the gods, the 
heaven of the Hindoos, is also the paradise of some 
classes of the South S'ea islanders, the dwelling-place 
Of departed kings, and others who hav^ been deified. 

The institutes of Menu* also fort>ade a Bramin to eat 
with his wife, or to be present when she ate ; and in 
this injunction may have originated the former universal 
practice among. these island of the man and his wife 
eating their meat separately. Varum and Vahni are 
among the gods of the Hindoos ; the latter, among the 
eight guardian deities of the worid, appears to have 
been the Neptune of the Braintns, as we learn from the 
following lines in Sir W. Joneses beautiful translation 
of the hymn to Indra ; " Green Vamna, whom foaming 

*Meim was the Noah of the Hindoos j and MirtvproiuMmced Mero, wm 
the first bins of the Sandwich Islands. 
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fKwres^ob^y :*' and also, ** Vahni flamii^ like the lamp 
of day.*^ Both the tf^rms in the South Sea language fof 
spirit or spiritual being bear a strong resemblance tp 
Inese names ; the one being vatua^ in which the n on^ 
is omitted ; and in many words, as they are used among 
the other islanders, some of their consonants are omittea 
by the Tahitians; Vaiii is also another apparently 
more ancient term for spirit used by them, which some^* 
what resembles the Vahni of the Hindoos. Bishop 
Heber, the most recent writer on the usages and ap^ 
pearance of the. Hindoos, informs us in his admirable 
Journal that many things which he saw among the ix^ 
habitants of India, espeoiaHy of Ceylon, reminded him 
of the plates in Goek^s Voyages, 

The points of resemblance between ihe Polynesians 
and Malaysm inhabitants of Java, Sumatrai and Borneo, 
and the Ladrone, Caroline, and Philippine Islands axm 
still greater. In some parts the word for god or spiril 
is dewa. Among the Battas of Sumatra, men and 
women e^t separately, cannibalism prevails, and they 
are much addicted to gaming. War is determined, an4 
its results predicted, by observing the entrails and the 
appearanc^e of the animals offered in sacrifice ; these all 
prevail in the isles of the Pacific. 

The priacipal portion of the marriage ceremony in 
some o/xhese islands consists, in the bridegroom throw* 
ing a piece of cloth over the bride, or the friends thrown 
ing it over both. This is also practised among the Ta* 
hitians. The bodies of the dead are kept by the in- 
hal>itants of the Carc^ne Islands in a manner resembling 
the tupapaua of Tahiti; and in the Ladrones they feast 
round the tomb, and oflbr food, &c. to the departed. 
This practice also prevailed extensively in the South 
Sea islands. The fables of the inhabitants of the La* 
drone islands, which led tbem to regard a rock as the 
father of their raee, accord with some of the Tahitiaa 
traditions. 

In the former also, according to the accounts pf the 
Jesuit, missionaries, a licentipus society existed, called 
by the people l/Wloy, strikingly analogous, in all its dis- 
tinguishing features, to that institution in the South Sea9 
called the Areoi society. Their implements of war arei 
alike. Dr. Buchanan states, that m Pulo Panang he 
saw a chief of the Malay tribe who had a staff, the hea4 
of whi^h was orxuunmited with a bush^ lock of human 
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hair, which the chief had cat from the head of his enemy 
when he lay dead at his feet. This exactly accorchi 
with th^ conduct of the Marquesaiis ; many of whose 
dubs, and even walking-sticks, I have seen decorated 
with locks of human hair taken from those slain in 
battle. 

. Between the canoes and the language, of these islands 
and the southern groups there is a more close resem- 
blance. Their language has a remarkable affinity with 
that of the eastern Polynesia. There, are also many 
points of reseinbUnce in language, manners, and cus- 
toms between the South Sea islsuiders apd the inhabit- 
ants of Madagascar in the west; the inhabitants of 
the Aleutian and KurUe Islands in the north, which 
stretch diohg the mouth of Behring*s Straits, and form 
^e chain which connects the Old and the New Worlds ; 
and also between the Polytiesians and the inhabitants 
df Mexico,' and some parts of South America. The 
l^eneral cast of feature, and frequent shade of complex- 
ion—the practice of tattooing, which prevails among 
the Alentians and some of the tribes of America — ^the 
process of embalming the dead bodies of their chiefis, 
and preserving them umnterred — the form and structure 
of their massy pyramidal Stone temples and places of 
•ep^ture — ^the game of chess among" the Araucanians — 
the word for OtS being tew or ^«^— the exposure of their 
children— their games — their mode of dressing the hair, 
ornamenting it with: feathers — ^the numerous words in 
their langus^ resembling those of Tahiti, Ac. ; their 
dress, especially the p&ncho, and even the legend of the 
origin of the incas, bear no small resemblance to those 
of Tii, who was also descended from the sim. 

The points of resembkmce are not so many as in the 
Asiatic continent and islands ; bdt that probaUy arises 
from the circumstance of the great facilities furnished 
l^ the Hindoo records, 4Uid the absence of all original 
writings relating to the history, mythology, manners, 
language, &c. U>f the aborigines of Soi^th America. 
Were we better acquainted with the history and instito* 
tions of the first inhabitants of the New World, more 
numerous points of resemblance would probably be dis- 
covered. 

Other coincidences of a more dubious character occur 
in the eastern, western, and intermediate or oceanie 
tribes; among which might be laentioBed tke accoontt 
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given by Sir John Mandeville. He is stated to have 
commenced his travels early in the fourteenth century. 
In a country near the river Indus he met with the foui>> 
tain of youths the water of which, being odoriferous^ 
tasted of all manner of spices ; and of this whoever 
drank for a few days upon a fasting stomach was 
quickly cured of every internal disorder with which he 
might be afflicted. To this description he added, it was 
certain those who lived near and drank frequently of it, 
had a wonderful appearance of youth through their 
whole lives, and that he himself drank' of it three or 
four times, and imagined his health Was better after- 
ward. The expedition which led to the discovery of 
Florida was undertaken, not so much from a desire td 
explore unknown countries, as to find an equally cele* 
brated fountain, described in a tradition prevailing amoujg^ 
the inhabitants of Puerto RicO as existing in Binini, 
one of the Lucayo Islands. It was said to possess 
such restorative powers as to renew the youth and 
vigour of every person who bathed in ita waters. It 
was in search of this fountain, which was the chief 
Object of their expedition, that Ponce de Leon rangped 
through- the Lucayo islands, and ultimately reached the 
i^ores of Florida.* Although it may throw no'light on 
the origin of the South Sea islanders, nOr furnish any. 
evidence of their former connexion with the inhabitanta 
either of India or America, the coincidence is striking 
between these fabulous traditions and those so circum^ 
stantially detailed by the natives of some of the islands 
of the Pacific, especially in the Hawaiian account of the 
Toyage of Kamapiikai to the land where the inhabitants 
enjoyed perpetual health and youthful beauty, where 
the wai ora (life-giving fountain) removed every internal 
malady, and external deformity or decrepitude, from all 
^ose who were plunged beneath its 'salutary waters. 
A tabular view of a number of words in the Malayan, 
Asiatic, or the Madagasse, the American, and the Poly- 
nesian languages would probably show that at some re- 
mote peri<^, either the inhabitants of these distant parts 
of the world maintained frequent mtercourse with each 
other. Of that colonies frohi some one of them origin* 

* In referenee to this enterprise, Robertnon rbmarke, ** Tliat « ttle m (kiMh 
loas ebould cain credit among the uninetrucled Indiana ia net surpriainf ; 
Ihat it ahoold make any impreiMion on an enliphtened people appetn, io tit 
nt age; altogether incrodiUe. The Ihet, tewerer, ia certfuiu*' 
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idly peopled, in part or altogether, the otben. The 
striking analogy between the numerals and other psrto 
of the language, and several of the customs, of the ad)0* 
^igines of Madagascar, and those of the Malays who in- 
habit the Asiatic islands many thousands of miles dis- 
tant in one direction, and of the Polynesians more 
remote in another, shows that they, were originally one 
people, or that they had emigrated from the same source. 
Many words in the language, and seTeral of .the tra- 
ditions, customs, Ac. of the Americans^ so strongly re- 
semble those of A»a as to warrant the inference ihat 
ihey originally came from that part of the world. 
Whether some of the tribes who originally passed from 
Asia along the Kurile or Aleutian Islands, across Behr- 
ing's Straite to America, left part of their number, who 
irere the progen^rs of the present race inhabiting 
those islands, and that they at some subsequent period, 
either attempting to follow the tide of emigration to the 
^ast, or steering to the south, were by the north-east 
trade-winds driven to the Sandwich Islands, whence 
they proceeded to the southern groups^-or whether 
those who had traversed the north-west coast of 
America sailed either from CalifCNrotaor Mexico across 
the Pacific, under the favouring influence of the regu- 
lar easterly winds, peopled lilaster Island, and continued 
under the steady easterly or trade-winds, advancing 
"Vrestward till they met the, tide of emigration flowing 
firom the larger groups or islands, in which the Malays 
form the majority of the population — it is not now easy 
to determine. But a variety of facts connected with 
the past and presi)nt circumstances of the inhabitants 
of these countries, authorize the conclusion that either 
part of the present inhstbitants of tl^ South Sea iriands 
Came ori);^inally from America, or that tribes of the 
Polynesians have,- at some remote period, found their 
way to the continent. 

If the opinion of some American antiquaries be cc»!- 
rect, that the skeletons found in the caverns of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee are those pf a Malay tribe, and 
some of the bodies were wrapped in feather .cloaks 
similar to those used "^in the Sandwich and Figi 
Islands,'' and ** the best defined specimens of art among 
the anti(juities of Ohio and Kentucky are clearly of a 
Polynesian character f it would appear that the North 
Americans,- Polynesians, and Malays were formerly the 
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sama people, or had one common origin. The difficul- 
ties in the passage of the first inhabitants from the 
American continent to the most eastern islands of the 
Pacific are not greater than must have attended the 
passage of the same tribe between the Society and 
Sandwich Islands ; and yet the identity of the inhabit- 
ants of these is unequivocal. It is difficult to say which 
group was first peopled.* Evidence of great antiquity, 
compared with the peopling of smaller islands, may be 
adduced in favour of each ; but I am,.for various reasons, 
disposed to think the northern islands were first settled. 
Their genealogies extend much further back. I am iiot 
aware ihat Tahiti, or the name of any of the southern 
islands, is given to any part of the Sandwich Islands ; 
yet in some of their traditions^ Hawaii is mentioned aa 
the ancient name of Opoa ; and Oro, who is by some de- 
scribed as both god and man, as having two bodies or 
forms, or'beinjg a kind of connecting*- Imk between the 
gods and men, is described as the first king of Hawaii^ ox 
Opoa in Raiatea* If it be supposed that any part of 
. the American continent was settled by a maritime peo- 
ple, whether Malayan or Japanese, a portion of the same 
tribe who settled m Nootka, or whose remains are dis* 
covered in North America, might, in vessels cc^es- 
ponding with those in which they passed the straits, 
proceed southward to the Sandwich Islands, and thence 
spread over eastern Polynesia. 

In the practice of tattooing, and in- other respects, the 
Battas of Sumatra, and the tribes found in some of the 
islands to the south-west of Sumatra, who are.regarded 
by Marsden as the descendants of the original inhabit- 
ants of this archipelago, especially the natives of the 
Poggi, or Nassau Islaj^, resemble the natives of Poly- 
nesia. Resemblances nearly, if not equally, as strong 
are found on the American continent. 

La Perouse describes the inhabitants of the country 
in the neizhbourtiood of the Bale des Francais as re- 
markably fair, and in their features, complexion, .&Q. 
bearing a strong resemtdance to the inhabitants of Man- 
geea, or, as the natives call it, Maonia, and the light€;r 
coloured islanders of the Pacific. About lat. 36^ N. the 
natives of the coast visited by Vancouver are described 
as a people of pleasing and courteous deportment, and 
gentle expression of countenance, their features resenw 
Sling those of Europeans; their complexion was of a 
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light olive, aqd their i^ins tattooed Idte tiiose of tlie 
South Sea islanders.* 

The origia of the inhabitantcr of the Pacific is involved 
in great mystenr, and the evidences are certainly 8tron|r. 
est in favour of their derivMion from the Malayan tribeis 
inhabiting the Asiatic islands; but, allowing this to be 
their source, the means by which Uiey have arrived at 
the remote and isolated stations they now occupy are 
still inexplicable. If they were peo[ded from the Ma- 
layan islands, they must have possessed better vessels 
and more accurate knowledge of navigation than they 
now exhibit, to have made their way against the con- 
stant tnuje-winds prevailing within tl^ tropics, and 
blowing regularly, with but transient and uncertain in- 
terruptions, from east to west. The nationrat present 
inhabiting the islands of the Pacific hkve undoubtedly 
been more extensively spread than they now are. In 
the most remotis and solitary islands occasionally dis- 
covered in recent years, such as Pitcaim^d, on which 
the mutineers of the Bounty settled, and on Fanning*s 
Island near Christmas Island, midway between the So- 
ciety and Sandwich Islands, although now desolate, 
relict of former inhabitants have been found. Pave- 
ments of floors, foundations of houses, and stone en- 
trances have been discovered; and stone adzes or 
hatchets have been found at some distance from the 
surface, exactly resembling • those in -use among the 
people of the North and South Pacific at the time of 
th^ir discovery. These facts prove that the nations 
now inhabiting these and olher islands have been in 
former times more widely extended than they are at 

{>re9ent. The monuments or vestiges of former popu- 
ation foiind in these islands are aU exceedingly rude, 
and therefore warrant the inference that the people to 
whom they belonged were rude and uncivilized, and 
must have emigrated from a nation but little removed 
from a. state of barbarism — a nation less civilized than 
those must have been who could have constructed ves- 
sels, and traversed this ocean six or seven thousand 
miles against the regularly prevailing winds, which 
must have been the fact, if we conclude they were peo- 
pled only by the Malays. 
On the other hand, it is easy to imagine how they 

* Pritebard'8 Fbytical Hist of Mankind, toI iL, p. SM. 
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could have proceeded from the east. Hm winds would 
favour their passage, and the incipient stages of civili- 
sation in which they were found would resemble the 
condition of the aborigines of America far more than 
that of the Asiatics. There are many well-authenticated 
accounts of long voyages performed in native vessels 
by the inhabitants of both the North and South Pacific. 
In 1696 two canoes were driven from Ancarso to one 
of gie Philippine Islands, a distance of eight hundred 
miles^ '^ They had run before the wind for seventy days 
together, saiUng from east to west." Thirty-five had 
embarked, but five had died from the effects of privation 
and fatigue during- the voyage, and one shortly after 
their arrival. In 1720 two canoes were drifted from %. 
remote distance to one of the Marian Islands. Captain 
Cook found in the island of Wateo Atiu inhabitants of 
Tahiti, who had been drifted by contrary winds in a 
canoe, from some islands to the eastward, unknown to 
the natives. Several parties have, within the last few 
ye^rs, reached the Tahitian shores from islands to the 
eastward, of which the people of the Society Islands had 
never before heard. In 1820 a canoe arrived at Maurua, 
about thirty miles west of Borabora, which had come 
from Rurutu, one of the Austral Islands. This vessel 
had been at sea between a fortnight and three weeks^ 
and, considering its route, must have sailed seven or 
eight hundred miles. A more recent instance occurred 
in 1824 : a boat belonging to Mr. Williams of Raiatea^ 
left that island with a westerly wind for Tahiti. The 
wind changed after the boat was out of sight of land. 
They were driven to the island of Atiu, a distance of 
nearly eight hundred miles in a south-westerly direc- 
tion, where they were discovered several months after- 
ward. Another boat, belonging to Mr. BarfF, of Hua- 
hine, was passing between that island and Tahiti about 
the same time, and has never since been heard of ; and 
subsequent instances of equally distant and perilous 
voyages in canoes or open boats might be cited. The 
traditions of the inhabitants of Rarotogna, one of the 
Harvey Islands, preserve the most satisfactory accounts, 
not only of single parties, at different periods for many 
generations back, having arrived there from the Society 
Blands, but also derive the origin of the population from 
the island of Raiatea. Their traditions, according^ with 
those of the Raiateans on the leading points, afford the 
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strongost endence of these islands having been peopM 
from those to the eastward. 

If we suppose the population of the South Sea islands 
to have proceeded from east to west, these events illus- 
trate Uie means by which it may have been accom- 
phshedi for, it is a striking fact that every such voyage 
related in the aecounts of voyagers, preserved in the 
tnditiomM)f the natives, or of recent occurrence, has 
invariably been from east to west, directly opposite to 
that in which it must have been had the populaiioB 
been altogether derived from the^ Malayan archipelago. . 

From whatever source, however, they have originated, 
the extent of geographical surface over which they have 
spread themselves, the variety, purity, and copiousness 
of their language, the ancient character of some of the 
best traditions, as of the deluge, ^c, justify the supposi- 
tion of their remote antiquity. Yet their ignorance of 
letters, of the use of iron till a short time prior to their 
discovery, and the rude character. of all their imple- 
ments, and of thie monuments of their ancestry, seem 
opposed to the idea of their having been derived, as sup- 
posed by some eminent modem geographers, from an 
ancient powerful nation, which cultivated maritime hab- 
its, but which has been frittered down into detached 
iood communities unknown to each other. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Hibitt oTtke MtndeiVr-Uiwocfal ia dooMstic life— Humiliatinf cireumstanoM 
•Tthe fenrnks— Irr^;ular mode of Ure^Tiroe of takinptbod— Cleanliness— 
Frequent bathinf— Manner of wearing tbe hair, and reinoving ilie beard— 
Artificial flowers— Native tailet— Oce«pationa— Agricuitttre— lanpleniania, 
4cc—Fi8hiiic—EDcloaures— Salmon and other net))— Use of tbe 8pear— Va- 
rious kinds or boolcs and lines'— The vaatira— Fishing by lerch>tigfit— Canoes 
wed auong ibe ialanda— Origin of the OMnfr— Sereanad canoe aqd maUu. 

Ths habits of the South Sea islanders were in many 
respects interesting and commendable ; yet in these, as 
in their moral character and dispositions, they often pre- 
sented the most strange contradictions. Patriotism and 
public spirit were often strongly manifested. In their 
universal passion for public amusements they a{^pear a 
social people, jet their domestic habits were unsocial 
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.and ctieerless. This is probably to be attributed to the 
invidious distinction established by their superstition, 
and enforced by tabu between tne sexes. 

The father and the mother, with their children, never, 
as one social happy band, surrounded the domestic 
hearth,, or, assembling under the grateful shade of the 
verdant grove, partook together, as a family, of Uie 
bounties of Proi^idence. The nameless but delightful 
emotions experienced on such occasions were unknown 
to them, as well as all that we are accustomed to dis- 
tinguish by ^he endearing appellation of domestic hap- 
piness. The institutes of Oro and Taae inexorably re- 
quired, not only that the wife should not eat those kinds 
of food of which the. husband partook, but that she 
should not eat in the same place, or prepare her food st 
the same fire. This restriction applied not only to the 
wife with regard to her husband, but.to all the mdivid- 
uals of the female sex, from their birth to their death. 
In sickness or pain, or whatever other circumstances 
the mother, the wife, the sister, or the daughter might 
be brought into, it was never relaxed. The men, es- 
pecially those who occasionally attended^ on the ser- 
vices of idol worship in the temple, were considered f», 
or sacred ; while the female sex was considered noa, or 
common : the men were allowed to eat the flesh of the 
pig, and of fowls, and a variety of .fish, cocoanuts, and 
plantains, and whatever was presented as an offering to 
the gods: these the' females, on pain of death, were for- 
bidden to touch, ^s it was supposed they woidd pollute 
them. The -fires at which the mea^s food was cooked 
were also sacred, and were forbidden to be used by the 
females. The baskets in which their provision was 
kept, and the house in which the men ate, were also 
sacred, and prohibited to the feinsdes imder the same 
cruel penalty. Hence the inferior food both for wives, 
daughters, &c. was cooked at separate fires, deposited 
in distinct baskets, and eaten in lonely solitude by the 
females, in littleliuts erected for the purpose. 

The most offensive and frequent imprecations which 
the men were accustomed to. use towards each other 
referred also to this degraded condition of the females. 
E taha mitt nea oe na to medua, Mayst thou become a 
bottle, to hoM salt-water for thy mother; or another, 
Mayst thou be baked as food for thy mother; were 
imprecations they were accustomed to denounce l^>Qil 
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each other : or, Take oiit your eyeball, and gire it to 
your mother to eat. 

Their donridstic habits were not only unsocial, but 
irregular, alike in their periods for refreshment and 
sleep, and their seasons of labour or amusement. 

The natives of the South Sea islands have no regular 
times for eating, but arrange their meals, in a great 
measure, accoWng to their avocations, or the supply 
of their provision. They usually eat some time in the 
forenoon ; but their principal meal is taken towards the 
evening. Their food, being lighter and of a less stimu- 
lating kind than that of Europeans, is usually consumed 
by them in much larger quantities at a time. They do 
not appear ever to have been very temperate in their 
diet, excepting from necessity, and many seem to have 
made the gratification of their appetite the means of 
shortening their existence. 

They have no stated periods for labour or rest. The 
morning they regard as the best part of the day : they 
rise early, generally with, and frequently before, day- 
break, though it is often late before they retire to rest, 
especially when the mild light of the moon illumifiates 
their cool and pleasant evening honrs. Much of their 
time, however, is passed in sleep, and unless urgent en- 
gagements forbid, all classes without hesitation resign 
themselves to slumber during the sultry hours of the 
middle of the day. A strong healthy man feels it no 
disgrace to lie stretched on his mat from morning till 
evening. Scarcely rising, except to eat, unless some 
amusement, or other call, urgently require it. 

Although irregular, the people are cleanly ; but to the ^ 
influence of climate, the habit of frequent bathing, so 
prevalent among the South Sea islanders, is probably 
to be attributed. This salutary ^custom is followed alike 
by all classes, without regard to sex or age. The infant 
immediately after its birth is vi^ith its mother taken to 
the sea; and the last effort often made by the aged and 
decrepit is to crawl or totter to the water, and enjoy its 
refreshing influence. Their loose light mode of dressing, 
and the abundance of cool, clear, and secluded streams 
meandering through almost every vaHey in the islands^ 
probably favour the frequency of the practice, and its 
grateful effects render it one of their greatest luxuries. 

Contrary to the practice of those who are accustomed 
to resort to the seaside for the purpose of bathing im 
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•alt*water, the lUitives of these islands, without excep- 
tion, prefer on every account to bathe in the mountain 
streams. It is a principal remedy in many of their dis- 
eases ; yet doubtless it often aggravates what they de- 
sign to^alieviate. It is, however, a practice of great 
benefit; for this as weU as every other purpose they 
prefer the fresh water ; and even those whose avoca- 
tions lead them to frequent the sea for fishing, although 
they may have plunged beneath the wave fifty times in 
the day, yet invariably repair to the nearest stream to 
bathe before they return to their houses. They say the 
sea-water produces an irritation which is peculiarly un- 
pleasant. Children not more than three or four years 
of age are often seen playing in groups along the margin 
of the sea, without the least apprehension of danger, 
and they as frequently resort for amusement to the 
rivers. It is probable that the people m general bathe 
lesa now than they were accustomed to do formerly, 
yet there are none, perhaps, who- omit bathing once, and 
many who visit the river twice, in the course of the 
day. The. universality and frequency of this custom 
are highly conducive to health, and produce a degree 
of personal cleanliness seldom met with among an un- 
civilized race. 

Although some of their practices are offensive to 
every feeling of delicacy and propriety, yet they are 
cert^iinly a remarkably cleanly people. This regards 
not only their repeated ablutions, but their care to re- 
move every thing unsightly from their persons. No 
hair was allowed on jtheir limbs ; formerly it was plucked 
out by the roots, or shaved with a shell or a shark's 
tooth; and those who do not wear the European dress 
are still very particular in removing the hair from their 
legs and arms. This is usually done with a knife, the 
razors they have among them being reserved, for remov- 
ing the beard. 

The adults formerly wore their hair in a variety of 
forms ; the heads of &eir children they always shaved 
with a shark's tooth. This operation was frequently 
repeated during their juvenile years. The females gen- 
erally cut their hair short, but the men wore theirs in 
every diversity of form — sometimes'half the head almost 
shaved, the hair being cut short, and the other half 
covered with long hair — ^sometinies the crown cut, and 
the edges left the original length. Frequently it waa 
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eaited m abroad kind of tail behind, er wound upin » 
lot on the crown of the head, or in two smaller one» 
above each ear. Since the introduction of Christianity 
it has been worn remarkably neat : the men's hair is 
usually short, the females the same, excepting in the 
front, though some wear it long, curled in front, and 
bound up 04 the crown. 

Nothing at first sight produces a stronger impression 
on the most careless observer, in the difference between 
the inhabitants of an island where paganism prevails, 
xmd those of one where Christianity has been introduced, 
than the appearance of their haur. I have often seen 
one who was an ^olater, or who had but recently em- 
braced Christianity, and whose hair was uncut and his 
beard unshaven, standing in a group of Christians, and I 
have been struck with the contrast. 

Sometimes the men plucked the beaid out by the roots, 
shaved it off with a shark's tooth, or removed it with the 
edges of two shells, acting like the blades of a pair of 
scissors, by cutting against each other; while others 
allow^ the beard to grow, sometime^ twisting and l)raid- 
ing it together. These fashions, however, have all: dis* 
appeared, and the beard is generally at least shaved 
once a week, and by the chiefs more frequently. These 
cut their whiskers ratlier singularly sometimes, and 
leave a narrow strip of their beard on the upper lip, re- 
sembling mustachios; the greater part, however, re- 
move the beard altogether, which must often be no easy 
task. There are no barbers by profession, yet every 
man is not his own barber^ but contrives to shave h^s 
neighbour, and is in return shaved by him. Some of the 
^nost ludicrous scenes ever exhibited in the islands occur 
while they are thus employed. Only a few of the 
chiefs are so far advanced in civilization as to use soap ; 
the farmers cannot understand how it can help to re- 
move the beard, they therefore dispense with it alto- 
gether. When the edge of the. razor or knife is adjusted, 
the person to undergo the operation, in order to be 
^uite stationary, lies flat on his back on the ground, 
sometimes in his house^ at other times under the shade 
of a tree, and his friend kneels down over him, and com* 
mences his labour. When he has finished he lays him- 
self down, and the man who is shaved gets up, and per- 
forms the same office for his friend. Sometimes th* 
razor becomes rather dull* and something more than A 
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little additional strength is neceraary. A whetstone is 
then applied to the edge ; but if this be not at hand, the 
man gets np half-shaved, and both go together to the 
nearest grindstone ; and I have beheld that the^ transition 
from the grindstone to the chin is sometimes direct, 
without any intermediate application to the edge of the 
razor. The hon^ and the strap, however, hare been 
introduced, afnd ere long will probably supersede the 
use of the grincfetone, and also of the whetstone. 

The islanders appear to hare paid at all times great 
attention, not only to cleanliness, but to personal oma* 
ments. On public occasions, their appearance was in a 
high degree imposing. At their dances, and other 
places of amusement or festivity, they wore a profusion 
of ornamei^t, and on ordinary occasions, with the ex- 
ception of the aged and decrepit, devoted much time to 
the improvement of their appearance. The hair of the 
females, which was neatly dressed, and sometimes ap. 
peared in short loose curls, was an object of gpreat 
attention ; the eyebrows were also reduced, or shaped 
according to their ideas of beauty. The hair was oma- 
mented with elegant natire flowers, sometimes eichibited 
in great profusion and variety, at others with only one 
or two single jessamine blossoms, or a small wreath 
interwoven with their black and shining ringlets. They 
displayed great taste in the use of flowers, and tfaie 
adommg of their hair. Frequently I hare seen them 
with beantifhl wreaths of yellow flowers, worn like 
fragrant necklaces on their bosoms, and garlands of the 
same round their brows, or small bunches of the bril« 
Uant scarlet hibiscus rosa ehinertsis fastened in their hair. 
Though totally unacquainted with what we are accus- 
tomed to call artificial flowers, yet the brilliant and varied 
odoriferous plants that grew spontaneously among their 
mountains or their valleys did not sufllce to gratify their 
wishes ; th^y were therefore accustomed to manufacture 
a kind of artificial flowers, by extracting <the petals and 
leaflets of the most fragrant plants and flowers, and 
fastening them with fine native thread, to the wiry stalk 
of the cocoannt-leaf, which they saturated with monoi, 
or scented oil, and wore in each ear, or fixed in the na^ 
tive bonnet, made with the rich yellow cocoanut-leaf. 
The men, though unaccustomed to adorn their hair with 
flowers, were careful of preserving and dressing it. 
They generally wore it long, and often fastened in a 
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crraceful braid on the crown, or on each side of the head, 
and spent not a small portion of their time in washing 
and perfuming it with scented oil, combing and ad- 
justing it. When it was short they sometimes dressed 
it with the gum of the bread-fruit tree, which gave it a 
shining appearance, and fixed it as straight as if it 
had been stiffened with rosin. The open air was the 
general dressing-place of both sexes ; and a group of 
females might often be seen sitting under the shade of a 
clump of wide-spreading treep, or m the cool mountain- 
stream, employing themselves for houra together m 
arranging the curls of the hair, weaving the wreaths of 
flowers, and filling the air with their perfumes. Their 
comb was a rude invention of their own, formed by 
fixing together thin strips of the bamboo-cane. So 
important was the arrangement abd adorning of the hair 
formerly considered, that there was a god of hair- 
dressers or combers, called T6-toro-potaa, whose aid was 
invoked at the toUet. Thfeir mirror was one supplied 
by nature; And consisted in the clear water of the stream 
contained in a cocoanut-sheU. 

The attention of the people te personal decoration 
rendered looiing-^asses valuable articles of trade in 
their early intercourse with foreigners; and although 
the habit has very much declmed, and their taste with 
regard to ornament, &c, is materially changed, looking- 
glasses are still, with many, desirable articles. Those, 
however, who have furnished them have often made a 
mistake in sendinff, on account of their cheapness, an 
inferior kind, which, in consequence of a defect in the 
g^ass, exhibits the face in a distorted and ludicrous 
shape. Nothing will more offend a Tahitian than to ask 
him to look in one of these glasses. They call them 
kio maamaa, foolish glasses, and, instead of purchasing 
ihem, would sometimes hardly be induced to accept them 
as presents. 

Since the introduction of Christianity, the use of 
flowers in the hair and fragrant oil has been in a great 
degree discontinued — partly from the connexion.of those 
ornaments with the evil practices to which they were 
formerly addicted, and partly from the introduction of 
European caps and bonnets, the latter being now uni- 
versally worn. 

Like the semi-civilized inhabitants of most tropical 
countries, they are strongly inclined to indolence, whicli 
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is probably increased, not only by the warmth of the cli- 
mate, bm by the abundance in which the fruits of the 
earth are spontaneously produced, and the facility with 
which the means t>f subsistence may be procured. For 
an uncivilized people, ^lowerer, though there were no 
established tirades, or regular divisions of labour, they 
may be considered as industrious, and their occupations^ 
though few, considerably varied. The principal were 
s^culture, fishing, building, cloth-making, and cooking 
Agriculture among them was but in its infancy ; their 
implements were few and simple. The chief, *and 
almost only instrument used was the 6^ a. stick sharp- 
ened at the point, and used in loosening and turning up 
the earth. Formerly they hardened the end with which 
they penetrated the soil by charring it in the fire. An 
implement of this kind is stiU their greatest favourite. 
No ploughs or harrows have yet been introduced, for 
the want of oxen or -horses. They are not very fond 
of English spades, hoes, &c. The spade, they say, 
takes up too much earth at once, and, besides the 
stooping required, is a heavier load than they like to Ufl 
repeatedly. The tool^most frequently employed is a 
long stick, with a narrow sharp piece of iron like a 
broad chisel at the end ; and, as much of the ground is 
stony, in such places it is found very convenient. The 
rudeness of the tool increases the labour of the person 
nsin^ it> while his singular position must render it ex- 
ceedingly fatiguing. No use is made of the foot in 
thrusting the spade into the soil; but the person digging 
assumes a crouching attitude, pierces the ground, and 
breaks up the earth by the strength of the hands and 
arms. The making and repairing fences also occupies 
much of^the time of those eng^ifed in the cultivation 
of the soil. According to one of their legends, Matabu- 
fenua was the god of agriculturists. 

The peculiar situation of the islanders, and their am- 
phibious habits, lead them to seek a great part of their 
subsistence from the ocean that surrounds them. Many 
are fishermen by profession. 

Their methods of fishing are numerous, some <ff them 
mde, others remarkably ingenious. In the shallow 
parts of their lakes they erect enclosures of stones for 
taking a number of small and middliqg-sized fish, rhis 
enclosure they caU aua ui» a fish-fence. 

A circular space, nine or twelve feet in diameter, is 
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enclosed with a stone wall, built up from th« bottom of • 
the lake to the ed^e of the water. An opening, four or 
9ix inches deep, and a foot or two wide, is left in the 
upper part of the wall. From each side of this opeping 
a wall of stone is raised to the edge of the water, ex^ 
tending fifty or a hundred yards, and diverging from the 
aperture, so that the wall leaves a space of water within 
of the shape of a wedge, the point of which terminates 
in the circular enclosure. These walls diverge in a di- 
rection from the sea, so that the fish which enter the 
lake are intercepted only in their return. They are so 
numerous through the whole extent of the shallow parts 
of the lake that it seems scarcely possible for a fish to 
escape. , These enclosures are valuable ; fish are usually 
found in them every morning, which furnish a means 
of subsistence to the proprietors, who have no other 

. trouble than simply to take them out with a hand-net 
They are also excellent preserves, in which fish may 
be kept securely till wanted for use. Each enclosure 
has its distinct owner, whose right to the fish enclosed 
is always respected. Mpst of the fish from the'lake are 
taken this way. Th^ net and tluNspear are occasionally 
employed, but here the line is rarely used. 

Th^y have a singular mode of taking a remarkably 
timorous fish, which is called au, or needle, on account 
of its long sharp head. The fishermen build a number 
of rafts, which they call mo/oi; each raft is about fifteen 
or twenty feet long» and six or eight wide, and it 19 
made with the light branches of the hibiscus or purau. 
At one edge a kind of fence of screen is raised four or 
^ye feet, by fixing the poles horizontajly, one above the 
other, and fastening them to upright sticks placed at 
short distances along the raft. Twenty or thirty of 
these rafts are often employed at the same time. The 
men on the raft go put at a distance from each other. 

enclosing a large space of water, having the raised part 

or frame on the outside. They gradually approach each 
other till the rafts join, and form a connected circle in 
some shallow part of the lake. One or two persons 
then go in a small canoe towards' the centre of the en- 
closed space, with long white sticks, which they strike 
in the water with a great noise, and by this means drive 
the fish towards the rafts. On approaching these, th© 
fish dart out of the water, and, in attempting to spring 

\tver the raft, strike agahist the raised fenpie on tho 
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enter side^ and fall on the surface of the horizontal 
Mrt, when they are gathered into baskets, or canoes, on 
the outside; In this manner great numbers of these and 
other kinds of fish that are accustomed to spring ont 
of the water wb«tt alarmed or pursued are taken with 
Ikcility. 

Among the reefs, and near ^e shore, many fish are 
seized by prcparii^ an intoxicating mixture from the 
nuts of the hutu, bet<mica splentUdaj or the hora, another 
natire plant. When the water is impregnated with 
uiese preparations the fMi come from their retreats in 
great numb<$rs« float on the surface, and are easily 
caught. 

The favour of the gods was formerly considered es- 
sential to success in fishing. The gods of fishermen 
were numerous, though Tamai or Tahaura, and Terai- 
mateti, were the principal. Matatine or Auti was the 
deity of those who manufactured nets. 

Fishing-nets were various ; all were remarkably welt 
made, and carefi;iUy preserved. Their light casting-nets 
were used with great dexterity, generally as they 
wiiked along the beadfr. When a shoal of small mk 
^)peared, they would throw the net with the right hand, 
and enclose sometimes the greater part of them. The 
nets used in taking operu or herrings were exceedingly 
large, and generally made of the twisted bark of the 
hibiscus. Several nets were used at the same time, 
the meshes of the outside net being very large, and 
those within smaUer, for the purpose of detaining the 
feh. This kind of fish visits the coasts in shoals at one 
or two seasons of the year only, and as they do not 
design theur nets to last longer than <Hie season, they 
are not very carefully prepared. 

Upea is the commcm name for net. *|1ie upea ava, or 
salmon-net, is the most importimt, and is seldom pos- 
sessed by any but the principal chiefs ; it is sometimes 
forty fathoms long, and twelve or more feet deep. One 
of this kind was made by Hautia, the governor of Hua- 
hine, soon after our arrival; Although the former pagan 
ceremonies and offerings at the macae were discon- 
tinued, some of the ancient usages were observed, one 
of which appeared rather singular. As is customary 
on all occasions of public work, the proprietor of the 
net required the other chiefs to assist in its preparation. 
Before he began two large pigs were killed and baked. 
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When taken from the oven they were cut up, and the 
governor's messenger sent with a piece to every chief; 
on delivery, the quantity wac^ stated which each was 
desired to prepare towaurds the projected net. If the 
piece of pig was received, it was considered as an agree- 
ment to furnish it; but to return it was, in effect, to 
refuse compliance with the -requisition. At this time, 
however, no one returned the tarahu^ or price, but all 
agreed to furnish one or two fathoms of the net. When 
any other chief wanted a net, he took the same course. 

The cord was about a quarter of an inch in diameter, 
and made with the tough white bark of the mate, ficus 
prolixa, which, next to the romaha, or flax, is considered 
more durable than any other indigenous vegetable sub- 
stance. The cord was twisted with the hand across 
the knee, in two or three/ strands or threads, and was 
even and ^rm. The meshes were about four inches 
square. 

The servants of the chief furnished their quantity of 
netting, and the needle with which they vnroug^t was 
not unlike that used by European workmen. As the 
other parties brought in their potions, the chief and his 
men joined them together. On entering the house of 
Hautia, I have found him' in^ a profuse perspiration* 
toiling in the midst of his men at the manufacture of 
the net. 

The floats were tnade with short pieces of dry, light, 
buoyant hibiscus ; and the bottom was hung with stones, 
generally circular and smooth, about three inches in 
diameter. These were not perforated, but enveloped in 
pieces of the matted fibre of the cocoanut^husk, tied to- 
gether at the ends, and attached to the lower border of 
the net. 

The first wetting of a new net was formerly attended 
with a number of prayers, offerings, &c. at the temple, 
and on the beach. I recollect, at Afareaitu, when they 
were going to take out for the first time a large salmon- 
net, and ha4 put it upon the canqe, the whole party, 
including the fishermen and chiefs of the district, 
kneeled down upon a^ pebbly beach, and offered a prayer 
to the true God that they might be successful. This 
was about daybreak ; and as the sun rose above the 
waves, I saw them rowing cheerfully out to sea. 
Though these nets were called ttpea ava, salmon-nets, a 
variety of large fish was taken in them ; a shark was not 
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"toifreqaently enclosed, which sometimes ro^e great 
havoc amon^ the fishermen before they could transfix 
him with their spears. 

I This kind of fishing was followed, not only as a means 
of procuring food, but as an amusement. The chiefs 
were exceedingly fond of it, and often strove to excel. 
Hautia was celebrated for his skill and strength in taking 
some kinds of fish. Their country was little adapteS 
for hunting, and the only quadrupeds they ever pursued 
were the wild hogs in the mountains ; but the smooth- 
ness and transparency of the sea within the reefs were 
favourable to aquatic sports; and a chief and his men^ 
ftirnished with their spears, Ac, often set out on their 
fishing excursions with an exhilaration of spirits equsd 
to that with which a European nobleman pursues the 
adventures of the chase. The more daring of the young 
chiefs were generally among the foremost in pursuing 
the shark, or other dauntless fish ; while others, more 
advanced in years, remained in their canoes at a dis- 
tance, gratified to behold the sport, and share in some 
degree the excitement it produced. "When the tautai 
or fishing-party returQ^, the nets were hung up on the 
branc|ies of trees near the shore, as they appear in the 
view of F^-ie harbour, Besides the herring, hand, and 
salmon nets, they had a number of others, adapted to 
particular places, or kinds of fish. 

Next to the net the spear was most frequently used. 
It was variously formed, according to the purpose for 
which it was designed. Since their intercourse with 
foreigners, the best spears have been made with iron, 
barbed only on one side. Two or three small spear- 
heads were occasionally fastened to a single handle* 
Another kind of spear in frequent use was entirely of 
wood. Nine, ten, or twelve pointed pieces of hard 
wood, SIX or eight inches long, were fastened to a 
handle from six to eight feet in length. 'When using 
this, they generally waded into the sea as high as the 
waist, and, standing near an opening between the rocks 
of coral, or near the shore, and hatching the passage of 
the fisd!i, darted the spear, sometimes with one hand, 
but more frequently with both, and often struck them 
with great precision. 

Their aim with this spear, however, is much less 
certain than with one headed with iron, which some 
throw with great dexterity, though others are exceed- 
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ingiy awkward. When ^Yung on the reefs, they often 
wear a kind of sandal, made of closely netted cords of 
the bark of the native autiy or cloth-plant. This was 
designed to preserve their feet from the edges of the 
sheik, the spikes of the echinus, &c. They use the 
angle or the spear in fishing at the edge of the ree/, 
when the surf is tow, I have often, when passing 
across the bay, stopped to gaze on a group of fishermen, 
standing on a corA reef, or rock, amid the roar of the 
billows, and the dashing surf and foam, that broke in 
magnificent splendour around them. With unwavering 
glance they have stood, with a little basket in one 
hand and a pointed spear in the other, striking with un- 
erring aim such fish as the violence of the wave might 
force within their reach. 

They have a curious contrivance for taking several 
kinds of ray and cuttle-fish, which resort to the holes 
of the coral rocks, and protrude their arms or feet for 
the bait, but remain themselves firm within the retreat. 
The instrument employed oooisists of a straight piece 
of hard wood, a foot long, round and policed, and not 
half an inch in diameter. Near one end of this a num- 
ber of the most beautiful pieces of the cowry or tiger 
shell are fastened one over another, hke the scales of 
a fish, or the plates of a piece of armour, until it is about 
the size of a tiirkey's egg, and resembles the cowry. 
It is susp^ided in a honzontal position, by a strong 
Hue, and lowered by the fisherman from a small canoe, 
until it nearly reaches the bottom. The fisherman then 
• gently jeriLS the line, causing the shell 4o move as if in- 
habited by a fish. This jeiking moticm is called too- 
toofe, the name of the singular contrivance. 

The cuttle-fii^,, attracted, it is sup^xxsed, by the ap- 
pearance of the cowry (for no bait is used), darts out 
one of its arms or rays, which it winds round the shell, 
and fastens among the openings between ibe plates. 
The fisherman continues jerking the line, and the fish 
puts forth another and another arm or ray, till it has 
(]uite fastened itself to the shells, when it is drawn up 
into the canoe, and secured. 

They use the hook and line both in the smooth water 
within the reef, and in the open sea; and in different 
modes display great skill. In this department they sel- 
dom have any bait, excepting a small kind af oobu^ a 
black fresh-water fish, which they employ when catch- 
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ing albicores and bonitos. Their hooks nraally an- 
swer th6 ddttble purpose of hoojc aad bait. Their lines 
are made with the tough elastic romaha, or flax twisted 
bythehan^* .'.',' 

In ho part o£ the world, perhaps, are \he inhabitants 
better fishermen ; and, considering their former entire 
destitution of iron, their variety of fishinff apparatus is 
astonishing.. ^Their hook^were of every form and size,' 
and made ^ of wood, shell, or bone, frequently human 
bone. This was considered .the mi^st offensive lise to 
whi^h^he bOnes of an' enemy could be applied^ and 
one of the/most sanguinary modern v^ars in.TahitToriw ' 
ginated in a declaration made -by a fisherman of one 
party, thajt he had a hook made with Ihe bonei of a rival 
chief who had been slain in a former war. • ; . 
• The hook^ made with wood were curious ; some were 
exceedingly small, hot more than two' or three Indies in 
length, but remarkably strong ; others were large. The 
wooden ho5>k8 were never barbed, but simply pointed, 
usually curved inwards at the point, but sometimes^ 
standing.out yery wide, occasionally armed at the point 
with a piece of bone. The best were hooks inge- 
niously made with* the small roots of the aitd-tree, casu- 
ariha,- or iron wood. In selecting a root for this phrpose, 
they chose on^ partially exposed, and growing by the side 
of a bank, preferring, such as were free from knots and 
other excrescences. Tiie root was twisted into the 
shape they wished the future hook to assume, and. 
allowed to grow till it had reached alsize large enough 
to allow of the outside or soft parts being jemoved, and 
a sufficiency remaining to make the hook. Some hooks 
thus.preparedare not much thicker than a quill, and per- « 
hai>s three or four inche'^ in length. Those used in 
taking sharks are formidable-looking weapon^ ; I have 
seen some, a foot or fiAeen inches long, exclusive of the 
curvatures, and not less than an inch in diameter. They 
are sUch frightful things , that no fish less voracious 
than a shaik would approach them. In. some, the' 
marks of ihe sharks' teeth are numerous and deep, and 
indicate the" effect with which they have been used. I 
do not think the Tahitians' take as many sharks as the 
Sandwich islanders do; they, however, seldom spare 
them when they come in their way ; and though sharks 
are not eaten now, the natives formerly feasted on them 
with great zest* 

Vol, I.— F ' 
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•fhe shell or shell and bone hooks were curious and 
useful, and always answefed the purpose of hook and 
bait; the small ones are made almost circular^ and bent 
so as to resemble a worm, but the most common kind 
is the aviti, used in catching dolphins, albicores, and 
bohitos ; the shank of the hook Js made with a piece of 
the mother-of-pearl shell, five or six inches long, and 
three-quarters of an inch wide, carefully cut, and finely 
polished, so as to resemble' the . body of a fish. On the 
concave side, a barb is /astenedby a ^rm bandage .of 
finely twisted romahay or flax; the barb is usuzdly an 
irtch and -a half in length, and is of shell* or bone. To 
^the lower part of this the end of the liae is securely 
fastened, and being braided alor^g the inner or concave 
side of tile fihell, is agaiiT attached to the upper end. 
Great care is taken in the manqCacture of these pearl- 
shell hooks, and they^are" considered much better than 
any made in Europe. • - ^ 

The line is fastened to the hook in a curious manner, 
and, When taken to sea, is attached to a strong bamboo- 
cane, about twelve or fifteen feet long; light single 
canoes are preferred for catching dolphins, fi3nit6s, or 
albicores. Two or three persons usually proceed to sea, 
and when they percipive a shoal of these fish, those who 
angle sit in the ^tern of.the canoe, and hold the rod at 
such an elevation 'as to allow the hook to touch the 
edge, of the water, but not to sink. When the fish ap- 
proach it, the rowers ply . their paddles briskly, and the 
light bark moves rapidly along, while the fisherman 
keeps the hook near the surface of the water. The 
deception of the hook is increased bya number of hairs 
or bristles being attached to the end of the shell, so as 
to resemble the tail of a flying^fish. The bonito, &c„ 
darting after, and grasping its prey. Is itself secured. 
Puringthe season, two me^wiJl^ometimeiS take twenty 
or thirty large fish in thi& wi^y fii jtl;^ dovfrse of the fore* 
noon; ' ..' ^ ^: ; ' 

. The most ingenious xnethod, |w>^ever, of taking these 
large fish is by means of wfiat is termed a tira, or mast. 
A pair' of ordinary sized c^noe^ is usually selected for 
this purpose, and the ligl^er and swifter, the more suit- 
able are they esteemed. ^Between the fore-part of the 
canoes, a hroaddeep oblong kind of gasket is constructed, 
\yith :the stalks- of a strong, kind of fern, interwoven 
with the tough fibres of the ieie : this is to contain the 
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ifeh which may be taken, and thus secure them, without 
impeding the- operations of the fishermen or rowers. 
To the fore -part of the canoes a long curved pole is 
fastened, branching in oppnosite directions at the outer 
end; the foot of tins rests in^ kind of socket, filled be- 
tween the two canoes. 




Fishing' Canoe, 

From eac^h of the projecting branches lines with pearl- 
Bhell hooks are suspended, so adjusted as to be kept near 
the surface /of the water. To that part of the pole 
which is divided into two brahches strong, ropes are 
attached; these extend to the stern of the canoe, where 
they are held by persons washing the seizurie of the 
hook. The tira, or mast, projects a considerable dis- 
tance beyond the stem of the canoe, and bunches of 
feathers arb fastened to its extremities. ^. This is done 
to resemble the aquatic birds which follow the course 
of the small fish, and often pOUUCe down and divide the 
prey which the large ones pursue. As it. is^ supposed 
that the bonitos follow i;he course of the birds as muoh' 
as that of the fishes, w^heii the fishermen perceive tlw 
bkds, they proceed to the place,-and usually find the 
fish. The undulation of the waves.occasions the canoe 
to rise and sink as they proceed, and this produces a 
corresponding motion in the hook suspended from the 
mast ; and so complete is the deception, that if the fish 
once perceives the pearl-shell hook, it .-seldom fails to 
dart afier it ; and if it misses the first time, is almost 
sure to be caught the second. As soon as the fish is 
fast, the men in the canoe, l)y drawing the cord, hoist up 
the tira, and drag in the fish, suspended, as it were, from 
, F3 - . 
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a kind of crane. When the fish is remored, tlie crane 
is lowered; sUid as it projects over the stem of the 
canoe^ the rowers hasten after the shoal with all possi- 
ble celerity. -^ 

Daring the rainy season, or on the ocxdrrence of a 
flood, when the rivers are- swollen a^ rapid, discolour- 
ing the water of the sea to a great extent, a number of 
large, fish approach the mouths of the rivers, for the 
purpose of preying on the eels and other fresh-water 
£sh carried down in the torrent ; at such seasofis the 
fishermen are on the alert, and usually return from the 
sea richly laden. - - 

These and a variety of other methods of fishin^f are 
pursued by day-Ught ; but many fish are taken by mght ; 
sometimes. the fishery i3 carried on by moon-ligfit, occa- 
sionally in the dark, but fishing by torch-hght is the most 
pictilresque. The torches zte bunches of dried reeds 
firhily tied together. Sometimes they pursue their Noc- 
turnal sport on the reef, and hunt ^the totara, or hedge- 
hog fish. Large .parties often so but to the reef; and it 
is a beautiful sight to behold a long line of rocks illumi- 
nated by the flaring torches,^ These the fishermen hold 
in one h^id, and stand wiih the poised spear in the 
other, ready to strUce as soon as th^ fish appears. 

In the rivers they also^sh by torch-light, especially 
for eels ; and though the curcumstances are varied,- the 
impression is Jiot inferior. Few scenes present a more 
striking and singular effect than s^ band of natives walk- 
' ing sJong the shallow parts, of tiie rocky sides Qf ariyery 
elevating a torch with one hand, and a hpesLt in the 
ether; while the glare of their torches is thrown upon 
the overhanging boughs,^and reflected from the agitated 
surface of the stream. Their owniirohze-coloured and 
lightly clothbd forms, partially illuminated, standii^ 
like figures in relief; while ihe whole scene t^pears in 
bright c(>ntrast with the d^Kand almost midnijght gloom 
that envelops every other object. s 

Sinpe their intercoulrse with Europeans,' English-made 
steel hooks have been introduced. They like their 
sharpne^ at, the point, but usually complam of them as 
too open or wide. For some kinds of fish they are jHpe- 
ferred, but for most they find the mother-of-pearl hooka 
answer best, livery fisherman, I believe, would rather 
have a wrought-iron nail three or four inches long, or 
a piece of iron-wire of the size, and make a hook 
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•ecorihig tohisownmhidjthMiliaTethebest Europeu^ 
made hook that could be given to him. Most of the 
nails which thiey formerly procured from the shipping 
were used for this purpose, and highly prized. 

Their ideas of the nature of these valuable articles 
were very singular. Perceiving, in their shape and 
colour a resemblance to the young shoots or scions 
that^^w from the .roots of Uie bre^-rfruit trees, they 
imagmed thai they were a hsurd kind of plant, and pro- 
cured in<^he same waiy. Anxious to secure a. more 
abundant supply, thefy divided- the first .parcel of nails 
ever received, cartied part to. the temple* and deposited 
then) 'on the altar;, the rest they actually j^anted in 
their gardens^ and awaited their growth with the highest 
anticipBtjon. In the manufacture, of -hooks from nails 
they manifested great patience and persevering la1x>ur: 
^ey had no files, but- sharpened the points, and rounded 
the angles, b^ ruM>ing the- nail on*- a stohe ; they also 
used a stone in bending it to, the required shape. Th« 
lise of files, 4iowever, haM gre^y faciUtjated their mani^ 
iactiire pC Mh-hooks. 

In connexion with this subject^^ striking instance of 
native simplicity and honesty t>ccurred about the time 
of our arrivaL Two Christian chiefs, Tati and Ahuriro, 
wer6 walking together bv the water-side, wheii they 
came to a place where a fisherman had been employed 
in making or sharpening hooks, s^d had left a latge file 
(a valuable article in Tahiti) lying <Sh the groimd. The 
chiefs picked it up; and* as .they were proceeding, one 
said to the other, '' This is hot ours. Is not our taking 
it a species of theft ?^ — ^** Perhaps it is," replied the 
other ; " yet, as the true owner: is not here, 1 do not 
know who has a greater right to it than ourselves.**— • 
'Mt is not ours,." ^aid the former, ^ and we had better 
give it away." AfteV further conveHation, they agreed 
to give it to the first person they met, which they did ; 
telling him they had found it, and requested that if he 
heard who had lost such a one, he would restore it. - 

The isolated situation Of the islanders, and their de- 
pendence upon the ^a for mu^ of their subsistence, 
necessarily impart a maritime character to their habitSt 
and^render the building, fitting, and mana^ng of the 
vessels one of the most general and important of theif 
avocations. ' It also procures no small respect and en- 
dowment for the TatMaiormivaB^ builder of canoes. Vm 
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woBL,, or ^aka^ is the name of a canoe in most of the 
islands of. the Pacific ; though by foreigners they aire 
uniformly called canoes, a name.first given to this sort 
of boat by the natives of the Caribbean Islands * and 
adopted by Europeans ever since, to designate the rude 
boats used by the uncivilized natives in every part of 
the world. 

The canoes of the Society islanders^re various, both 
in size and shape, and are double or single. Those be- 
longing to the principalchiefe, and.the public district' 
canoes, were fifty, sixty, ixt nearly deventy feet long, and 
each abput two feet wide, and Ihree Or four feet d^p; 
the sterns remarkably high, sometirhes fiftcep or j6igh- 
teen feet above the water, and frequently ornamented 
with rudely carved boUoW cylinders, square pieces, or 
grotesque figures, called ^. The rank or dignity of a 
chief was supposed, in some degree, to he jnc^ated 
by, the size of his canoe, the carving and o'maments 
with which it was embellished, and the number of it» 
xowers. 

Next in sfze to these was the pabi, or w»r cfflioe^ 1 




War Canoe. 



never saw but one of these : the stern was- low, and 
covered^ so as to afiford a shelter from the stones and 

' * After his Ant Intenriew with the natives of the newly discovered Mandi 
f0t the Caribhean Sea, we are inrormed by Robertson that C^oluinbiia Fecvroei 
to hia ship accompanied by many of the ialandera la ihcir boats, which the| 
called canoet ; and though rudety formed out of. the trunk of a aingle tree^ 
HMy ipwsdthMi with *uqHniing4aKleRty. 
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4»rts of ihe asstflaorts ; • theiwttom waa recuul, the up|Mr 
part of the sides narrower, and perpendicular; a rude 
Imitation of the homan head, or some other grotesque 
figure, was carved on the .stern of each cahoe. The 
stem, often elevated smd curved like the nec^ of a swan, 
terminated in the carved figure, of a bird's head,, and the 
whole was mo9e«olid and compact than the other Yto^ 

V sels. In some of their canoes,, and in the pahi among 
the rest, a rude sort of grating, made with the light but 

^ tough wood of the bread-fruit tree, covered the hull of 
the. vessels, the intervening. space between them, and 
projected a foot or eighteen inches over the outer edges. 
On this the rowera usaally sat; anji here the mari- 
ners who attended to the sails took their stations, and 
found it much more convenient and^secure than stand- 
ing on the-narroxv edges of the canoes, or the curvedi 
tnd circular beamd 4hat held them together. There 
was also a kind of platform in the front, or generally 
near the ceMre, on whichi^e fighting men were staf^* 
tioned : these canoes were sometimes 'sixty feet loi^» 

' between three" and fouf feet deep, aiid, with their plat- 
Corms' in front xiria the centre, were capable Of hokhng 
ilfty fighting men.* The taatii, or/ sacred canoe, wai 
always 8tr<Mig aM targe, mere highly ornamented wilk 

t carvmg auiul feathers than any of ^e others. Bmall 
koases were erected in each, apd the imBge of the god, 
Mmetimes in ^le shape of a hurge bird, .at other times 
resemfolmg a hoUow cylinder, ornamented with Varions 
coloured feathers, was kept in these houses-^ Here 
tHeix prayers were preferred, and their sacrifices offered. 
Their war canoes were strong, well built, and highly 
eraamented. They ^rmerly possessed large and mae- 
•ificeat fleets of these and other large canoes ; and at ttiew 
gei^al public meiqtiogfi, or festivals; no sinall portion 
Of^he enter^nment waa derived fcom the regattas, or 
naval reviews, in which the whole* fleet jiumamented witb 
carved images, ancldecOrated with flags%d streamers, 
ttf various-nativercdloured cloth, went through their dif* 
ierent tactice'with n'eat precision. Qn these occasioiul 
Ibe crews by which they were navigated, anxious to 
^^n the plaudits. of the kiugrand chiefs, emulated eachc 
Other in the exhibition t)f their seamanship. The vaati^ 
«r sacred canoes, forrned part of every fleet, and were 

* In Cook*« Voyages a descriptioa Is giVen of lum^ oAe liundre<) and t^lA 
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•^•serally th« most imposmg in appMvance and attract- 
Vfc in their decorations. 

The peculiar and almost classical shape of the large 
Tahitian Canoes, the elevated prow and stem, the rad« 
figures, carving,* and.other ornaments,, the loose flowing^ 
drapery of the natives on board, and the maritime as- 
pect of theii^ general places of abodcy^^ all adapted to 
produce a singular efl^ct on the mind of the beholder. 
1 have often thought^-when I have seen a fleet of thirty 
or forty approaching the shore, that they exhibited na 
faint representatipn of the ships in which^he Argonauts 
sailed,- or the vessels that cooyeyed the heroes of 
Homer to the Trojan shores; 

Every large canoe had a distinct naliie, alwi^s arbi- 
trary, bnt frequently^escriptite of some seal or im»> 
ginary excellence in thet canoe, or in memory of som« 
event connect0d with it. Neithei^the names of any of 
^heir gods ot chieflB were ever giten to their veissels ; 
such an act, instead of being considered an- hooonrt 
wonklhave been deemed the greatest msult that coul4 
have been offered. The names x>f . canoed in some in- 
Vtttiees appear to }^vrn been perpetuated, as the king^i 
state eanoe was alwaqrs c^al Anuamia, or lAie Tainbow. 
The most general and vseftil kind of cmoe is, the ttpai^ 
lua, or common double eaaoe, wRally from twenty to 
thirty feet lonjg, strong and capacious, with apiojeoliott 
from the stem, and a lovt shield-shaped stem. These 
ttre very vahiable, and usually fimn the node ei con^ 
veyance for every chief of respeetfibility or influence ki 
the island. Th^ are also used to transport pnmsiovs^ 
or other goods, from one place to another. 

One of these, in which we vojra^ed to Afveaita socm 
after our arrivaJ, was between thirty and forty feet ia 
length, stroi^, and as a piece of. native wortunanehipi^ 
well bttiH. The keel was fonned with a number of 
l^eces of tou^h tamahu wood, inopkyUum ettUopkyUwmt 
twelve or sixteen inches broad and two inches thick, 
hollowed on the inside^and nmnded^^thout, so ae 
to ions a convex angle along the bottom of the e»« 
moe; these were fiaistened together by lacings of 
tough elastic cord, made With th^ fibres of the cocoa** 
nut-husk. On the front end of the keel, a eohd piece, 
ent out of the trtmk of a tree, so contrived a» l# 
constitute the fore-part of the canoe, was fixed with 
the same lasl^ng; ahd on the upper part of it ^ithiflk 
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board or plank pi«t}ected horizimtally, in a line parallal 
with the surface of the water. This front piece, Usu-^ 
ally five or six feet loi^, and twelve or eighteen inches 
wide, was called the ihu vaa, nose of the canoe, and, 
without any joining, comprised the stem, bows, and 
bowsprit of the vessel. 

The sides of" the canoe were composed of two line* 
of diort plank, an inch a^d a'half or t^o inches thick. 
The lowest line was conyex on the outside, and nine or 
twelve inches broad; the upper one straight. Th* 
stem was considerably elevated, the keel was inclined 
upward, and the low^r part of the stem was pointed, 
while the upper part was flat, and nine or ten feet al^ve 
the level of the sides. The whole was fastened Uk 
gether with cinet, not continued along the seam^ but 
b^ two or, at most, .three ho^es made in eaplT board, 
within an inch of each other, and corresponding hole* 
made in the opposite jnece,^ and the^ lacing passed 
through from one to the oth^. . . A space of nine mche» 
or a fool was left, and then a si^iilar set of holes made. 




Screened Ctmffe, ' 

The joints or seams were not grooved togetfier,f)ut th0 
edge of one simply lafd on that of the other, and fitted 
with remarkable exactness by the adze of the workman, 
guided only by his eye : they never used Mne or rule, 
. The edges of their planks were usually covered with a 
kind of pitch or gum from the bread-fruit tree, and a thin 
layer of cocoanut-husk spread between them. The 
husk of the cocoanut, swelling wl^n ih contact with 
water, fills any apertures that may exist, and, consider- 
ing jthe manner in which they are put together, the ca- 
BOttft are oft^ saoiarkably dry^ Thie two cajioea were 
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fastened together by strong curved pieces of wood placed 
horizontally across the upper edges of the canoes, to 
.which they were fixed by strong lashings of thiek coiar 
cordage. 

' The space between'the two bowsprits, or broad planks 
projecting from the front of our canoe, was covered 
with boards, and furnished a platform of considerable 
exteiit ; over this a kind of temporary awning of fdaited 
eocoamit-leaves was spread, and.under it the passengers 
sat during the voyage. . The upper part of each of the 
canoes was not above twelve or- fifteen inches vnde ; 
little projections were formed on thejnner part, of the 
side,s, oh which small moveable thwarts or sesTts were 
fixed, whereen the men -sat who wrought with the 
paddle, while the luggage was placed in the bottom, 
piled up against the stern, or laid on the elevated stage 
between the two canoes. The heat of the sun was ex- 
treme, and the awning afibrded a grateful ^lade. 

The rowers appeared to labour hard. Their paddles, 
being made of the tough wood of the hibiscus, were not 
heavy ; yet, having no pins in the sides of the canoe, 
againjit which the handles of the paddles could bear, but 
leaning the whole body over the canOe, firist on one side 
and then on the other, and working the paddle ^th one 
hamd near the blade, and the other at the upper end of the - 
handle, and shovelling, as it were, the^water, appeared a 
great waste of stren^h. They often^ however^ paddle 
for a time with remarkable swiftness, keeping time 
with the greatest regularity. The steersman stands or 
sits in the stem, wiUi a large paddle ; the rowers sit in 
each canoe two or three feet apart ; the leader sits next ; 
the steersman gives the signal to start by striking his 
paddle violently against the side of the canoe ; every 
paddle is then put in and taken out of the water with 
every stroke at the same noon^ent; ^md af^.they hare 
thus continued on one side foe five or six minutes, the 
leader strikes his paddle, and the rowers instantly and 
simultaneously turn to the other side, and thus alter- 
nately working on each side of the canoe, they advance 
^t a considerable rate. There is jp^enerally a good deal 
of striking the paddle when a chief Reaves, or approaches 
the shore, and the effect resembles that of the amack- 
ing of the whip, or sounding of the horn, at the staitinir 
or arrival of a coach. 

They have also a remarkably neat doi^le canoe, 
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called^maihiy or twini, each of wbteli is mmde out of a 
single tree, and are both exactly alike. The 8tetn and 
stern are usually sharp ; although, occasionally, there 
is a small board projecting from each stem. These are 
light, safe,, and swift, easily managed, and seldom use4 
but by the chiefs. The late. King Pomare was fond of 
this kind of conveyance. 

The single canoes ^re built in the sam^ manner and 
with the same materials as the double ones. Their 
usual narae^ is iipaihoe, and they are mote-various in 
their kind than the others. The small huhoe^ the literal 
name of which is siuigle shelT, is generally a trunk of » 
tree, seldom more tl]^ twenty feet in length, rounded 
on the outside, and hoUow within ; sohietimes sharps 
both ends, though generally-only at the stem, it i» 
used by fishermen among the reefs, and also along the 
shore, and in shaUow water, seldom carrying more thaa 
two persons. The single maihi is only a neater kind 
ofbuhoe. ^ 



CHAPTER VIL 

D6iei7|rtionofthe>aainotn, or island ccnoe— Metliodg,of navifatlng natiT# 
▼eswls — ^Danger from sharliii— Affecting wreck— Occident in a ainglo ratiocr 
— Tahitian architecture— nfoteriala employed IbbaildingwDeacription oftte 
: Tarious kinds of native Iioums— Dress of the Tahitians— Mannfkciure of 
native cloih— Variety of kinds —DumbilUy and' appearancse— Methods of 
dying- Matting -of Society and Paumota islanders— Native i^llaw, seat, 
dishes, and other articles of honseiiold faruitms. 

The vaa motUj island canoe, is gen^raHy a large, strong, 
single vessel, built for sailing, and principally used in 
distant voyages. In addition to the ordinary edge, or 
gimwale, of the canoe, planks twelve or. fifteen inches 
wide are fastened along their sides, after the manner of 
washboards in a European boat. The sahne are also* 
added to double canoes, when employed on long voy- 
ages. A single vaa is never used without an outrigger, 
varying in size with the vessel ; it is usually formed 
with a light spar of the hibiscus or of the ery thrina, 
which was highly prized as an ama, or outrigger, on ac- 
count of its being both light and. strong. This is always 
placed on the left side,, and fastened to the canoe by 
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two horizontal po^^ from five to eight feet loiqr; tbe 
front one is straight and firm, the other ourvMl and 
elastic ; it is so fixed that the canoe, when empty, does 
not flpat upriglit,1>eiog rather inclined to the leA; bat 
when sunk^ into the Water, on bein^ laden, it is gene- 
rally erect, while the outrig|[er, which is firmly and in- 
geniously fastened to the sides by repeated bands of 
cinet, floals on the surface, in addition to this, the 
island canoes hxve a strong plank, twelve or fourteen 
feet long, fastened horizontally across the centre, in an 
inclined position, one end attached to the outrigger, and 
the other extending five or six feet over the oppoeijbe 
eide, and perhaps elevated lour or five feet above the 
sea. A small railing of rods is fastened idong the sides 
of this plaidi, and it is designed to assist the navigatovs 
in balancing the keel, as a native takes bis station en 
the one side or the other, to counteract the incliftatioa 
which the wind or sea wght give to tUe veesel. Some- 
times they approach the shore with a native standing 
or sitting on the extremity of the plank, and presenting 
a singular appearance, which it is impossible to behold 
without expecting every mtdulation of the sea to detach 
him from his apparently insecure situation, and pre- 
cipitate him into the water. 




IBifigU^cr Z$Umd CiMnoe* 
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TIbs kind of emioe is priactpally^ eonployied ks ikm 
voyages which the aatives make to Telumroa^ a ck»ler 
d islands, five in number, to the nprth of Tahiti. 

In navigating: their double eanoes; the natives fre- 
^ently use two sails ; bat in their sii^le vessels oo!tf 
one. The masts are moveable, and are only raised 
when the sails are used. They are slightly fix^d upoa 
a step placed across the canoe, amd fastened by strong^ 
ropes, or braces, extending to both sides, and to the 
stem 9M Bterxki The sails were made with the leave* 
of the pandanus, split into thin strips, neatly woven into 
a kind of matting. The shape of the saUs of the idaad- 
eoaoes is singuhu^; the side attached to the mast is 
straight, the outer part^ resemUing the section of an 
oval, cut in the longest direction. The other sails are 
commonly used in ^le same maimer as sprit or' lugger 
sails are used in Eioropean boats. The ropes from the 
eomers of Hie sails are not usually fastene^, but held m 
ih^ hands of the natives. The rigging is nieither vasied 
nor complex': the cordage is .made with the twisted 
bdrk of ths hib^cus, or the fibres of the cocoanut-husk, 
of which a very good caiar rope is manufactured. 

The paddles of the Tahitians are plain, having a 
smooth round handle, and aa oblohg-shsq^ed blade; 
Their canoes, having no rudder, are steered by avmaa 
in the stern, with a paddle generaUy longer than the 
rest. In long vo3rages they hare two or three steering 
paddles, includii^ a very large one,, which they employ 
m stormy weatiier, to provent the vessel Arom drifling 
to leeward. Tenmriotau, tke god of mariners and pik)t^ 
was' stat^ to have made his mdder^ or steering-piaLddle^ 
from the sacred aitb of Roaroroirai. The tmima, or scoop, 
with which they Me out the leakage, is generally a neat 
and convenient article, cut out of a solid, piece of wood. 
Their canoes vrere formerly omaoiented with streamers 
of various-coloured cloths; ai^ tufts of irihge, and 
tassels of feathers, were attached to the masts and 
sails, though they are now seldom used. A small kind 
of house or awningiras erected in the centre, oi^attached 
to the-s^m, to screen the passengers from the sun by 
day, and the damp by night. The latter is still use^ 
though the fonner is but seldom seen. They do not 
appear ever to have ornamented the body or hull of 
their vessels with carving or paintinr: but, notwith- 
standing this teeming deficiency, th^ had by nome«aii 
an unfinished appearance. 
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In buOdhig their vessels, all the parts were first accu- 
rately fitted to each other, the whole was taken td 
Eieces, and the outside of each plank smoothed by rub^ 
ing it with a piece of coral and sand moistened with 
water; it was then dried, and polished with fine dr3r 
coral. The wood was generally of a rich yellow colour, 
the ctn«^ nearly the same, and a new well-built canoe is 
perhaps one of the best specimens, of native skill, inge- 
nuity, and. perseverance to be seen in the ^islands, 
lio^ of the natives can hollow oiit a buhoe ; hot it is 
only those who have been regularly trained to the 
work that can build a large canoe ; and in this there i» 
a- considerable division of laboiur, — some laying down 
the keel and building the hull, 'some making and fixing 
the sails, and others faste^g the outriggers, or adding 
the ornaments. The priocipid chiefs usually kept canoe- 
builders attached to their estabtishments ; but the infe- 
rior chiefs generally hire workmen, paying them a given 
number of pigs, or fathoms of doth, for a canoe, and 
finding them in provision while they are empk>3red. 
The trees that are &it down in the mountains, dr the 
interior oi the islands, are oAen hoUowed out thcnre, 
fometimes by burning, but generally by the adze, or cut 
into the shape designed^ and then brought down to the 
shore. 

Idolatry was interwoven with their naval architect 
tufe^a^ well as. with every other pursuit. The priest 
had certain ceremonies to perform, and numerous and 
costly offerings were made to the gods of the chief, and 
Qf the craft or prolession, when the keel was laid, when 
the canoe was finished, and when it was. launched* 
Valuable canoes were often amoi^ the national ofier- 
mgs presented to the gods, and afterward sacred to the 
service of the idol. , 

The double canoes of the Society Islands were larger 
and more imposing in appearance tfam roost of those 
«3ed in New-Zealuid or the Sandwich Islandsi, but no^ 
so strong as the former, nor so neat and light as the 
latter. I have, however, made several voyages in them. 
In fine weather, and witlva fair wind, they are tolerably- 
safe and comfortable ; but when the weather is rough,, 
and the wind contrary, they are miserable sea-boatSr 
and are tossed about com^detely at the mercy of the 
winds. Many of the natives that have set out on voy- 
tg!9S&om one island to another ha(i« beea carried fain 
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the grotip altogether, and haVe either perished at sea, 
or drifted to some distant island. 

In long voyages, single canoes are considered safer 
than double ones, as the latter are sometimes broken 
asunder, and ar&theii unmanageable ; but, even though 
the former should fill or upset at sea, as the wood is 
specifically lighter than the water, there. is no fear 6f 
their sinking. When a canoe is upset, or fills, the 
natives on board jump into the sea, aad, all tsiking hxAd 
of one end, which they press down* so as to-^levate 
the other end above the sea, a great part of the watei^ 
runs out ; they then suddehly loose their )ioki of the 
canoe, which falls upon the water, emptied in some 
degree of its contents. Swimming . along by the side of 
it, they bale out the rest^ and, climbing into it, pursue 
their voyage. This has frequently been tiie case ; and, 
unless the canoe is broken by upsetting or filling,, the 
detention is all the inconvenience it occasions. The 
only evil they fear» in such circumstances, is that of 
being attacked by sharks, which have son^etimes made 
sad havoc among th6s& who have been wrecked af sea. 

An instance of this kind occurred a few years sigOf - 
Vfhen a number of chiefs and people, 'altogether thirty* 
two, were parsing from one island to another in a lar«e 
double canoe. They were overtaken by a tempest, the 
violence of which tore their canoes from the horizontal 
spars by which they were united. It was in vain for 
them to endeavour to place them upright, or empty out 
the water, for they could not prevent their M>ce8sant 
overtuniing. As their only resource, they collected tho 
scattered spars and boards, and constructed a' raft, on. 
which they hoped they might drift to land. ,The weight 
of the whole number, who were now collected on ^he 
raft, was so great as to sink it so far befow the surface 
that they sometiilies stood above their knees in water. 
ITiey made very little progress, and soon became, ex- 
hausted by fatigue and hunger. In this condition they 
were attacked by a number of sharks. Destitute^of a 
tjiife, or any other weapon- of defence, they fell an easy 
prey to these rapacious monsters. Une after another 
was seized and devoured, or carried away by them; and- 
the survivors, who with dreadful anguish beheld their, 
companions thus destroyed, saw the number of assail?, 
ants apparently increasing, as each body was carried 
away, uixtil only two or three remained. The rafk^tlii^ 
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lightened of its load, roue to' the surface of ike water, 
and placed them' beyond the 4peach of the voracious 
jaiws of their relentless enemies. . The voyage on 
which they h%d set out was only from one of the Societj 
Islands to anot)ier; consequently, they were not very 
far from kmd. The tide and the current now carried 
them to the shore, where they landed, to tell the mel- 
ancholy fate of their fellow-voyagers. 

But for the sharks, .the Souui Sea islanders would be 
in comparatively lit^e dai^r from casualties in their 
voyages among the ii^tods ; and ^aOthottgh, when armed, 
^ey have sometimes been known to attack a shark in 
^le water, yet when^ destitute df a knife, or other 
weapou, they become an easy prey, and are conse- 
qoeotly much terrified a^ such mercil^BSs aatagonists. 

Another circuBistance, also, that addend to this dread 
of sharks, was the superstitious ideas they ^entertained 
relative to some of ih% species. Although they would 
not only kilH but eat, certain kinds of shark, the large 
lotie 8haxkSy9qualus gluitcus^ were deified by them, and, 
ral^r than altempt to destroy them, they would an- 
deavour to propitiate their favour by prayers and offer- 
ings. . Temi^es w^re erected, in which priests officiated, 
a^ offerings were presented to the deified monsters, 
j#hile. fishermen, and others who were much at sea, 
sougM their favour. In one of their fabulous legends, 
for which 1 am indebted to my friend Mr. Orsmond, the 
island of Tahiti is repre^ei^ed as having been a shark, 
originally from Raiatea: Matarafau, in the east, wa» 
the head ; and a place near Faaa, on the west, was th^ 
tail ; the large lake^ Yaihiria was the ventricles or gills ; 
while the lofty Qrohena, the highest mountain in the 
island, probacy ^000 or 7000 feet above the sea, was 
regarded as Its dorsal fin ; and its ventral 4n was Mata* 
irai. ^; Many ludicrous legends were formerly in circula- 
tion lunong the people r^ative to the regard psad by the 
diarks at eea to priests of their temples, ^hom they 
were always said to recognise, and never to injure, i 
received one from the mouth of a man, formijrly a 
priest pf ah akua maof shark-god; but it is too absurd to 
ie recorded. The principal motive, however, by which 
Hie pe<^le appear to have keen Influenced, m their 
liomage tQ these creatures was tbe same that operated 
en their minds, in reference to other acts of idolatry; 
It was the principle of fsarji i^ a deMSite U> avcnd 
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de«dnicthni>in the erei^of being exposed to their soger 
at sea. ^ . ^ 

The superstitious fears of the. people have now en- 
tirely ceased. I was once in a boat, on a voyage to 
Borabora, when a ravenous shark,, approacmi^ u% 
seized the blade of one of the oars, ainl, on being shaken 
from it, darted at the' keel of the boat,- which he at* 
tempted to. bite. While' he was thus employed, the 
native whose oar he had seized,, leaning over the side 
of the boat, grasped him by the tail, succeeded in lifting 
him^ogt of die water, ai^, with the help of his com^ 
panions, dragged him . alive into the boat, where . he 
began to floiuKler, and strike his tail with r^e and.vio^ 
lence. Mr. Tyerman and mys^lf^ for we were sailing 
together, were climbing lip on the seats out of his way ; 
liut the natives, giving him two or three blows on the 
nose with a sman wooden mallet, quiets him, and then 
cut off his head. We landed the same evening, when I 
believe ther baked and ate him. ' 

The sin^ canoes, though safer at. sea, s»re yet UaMe 
to '.accident, notwithstanding the outrigger, which re- 
<^res to be fixed with care to |ketenjt them from upeet- 
t»g. To the natives tkia is a laatter of slig^ iiicoii* 
Tsnienee; but to airreigner it is net always pleasant 
o# safe. Mrs. Onnond, Mrs. Bar^ Mrs. EUi», aikl 
myself, with our two children, and one or two lu^vesi 
weve once crossing the small harbour at Fa-re, in Hua* 
Inne ; a female servant was sitting in the fore-part of the 
canoe, with our little girl ~in^ her arms; our infant bojr 
was at his mother^ft breaet, and a native, with a long 

Sit pel^, was paddling or fwshing the canoe along, 
en a smnH bvkof^ with a native yootii sitting in 3, 
darted out from behind a iHish^that hung over th# 
water, and, before we eot^ turn, or the youth cotd4 
stop to canoe, il ran across our outrigger. This in an 
instant went down, oiur canoe was turned bottom-up- 
wards, and the whole party precipitated into the sea. 
The sun had set seon after we started from the opposite 
side, and» the twiliffht being very short, the shades of 
evening had ^keuiy thidbened around. ti%/#hich pre* 
tented the natives oti the shore from perceivinjgr our 
•ttnation. The native woman held our littie girl up 
wi^ one hand,^and swam with the other towards^ the 
shore, aiding, as weU as she could, Mrs. Orsmond, who 
btA eaoght hold nf her hmg hair^ nrhich boated on th# 
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water behind her ; Mrs, i^arff, on rtemg to the Burfaee^ 
caught hold of the outrigger of, the canoe that had occa^ 
sioned our disaster, and, calling out for help, informed 
the people on the shore of our danger, and speedily 
brought them to our assistance. . - 

Mr. drsmondjiO sooner reached the beach than he 
plunged into the sea; Mrs. O.^ leaving the native by 
whom 6he had been supported, caught hold of her hus- 
band, and not only prevented his swimmipg, but sank 
him so deep in the water that, but for the timely arrival 
of the natives, both wOirid probably have found a watery 
grave. Mahinevahine, the queen, sprang in and eon- 
Teyed Mrs. Barff to the shore. I came nip on the side 
opposite to that on which the canoe had turned over, 
and found Mrs. Ellis struggling in the water, with the 
child still at ^her breast. I immediately cUmbed upon 
the canoe, and-raised her«o far out of the'wiater as to 
ad^ow the little boy to hi'eathe, till a small canee came 
off to our assistance,: into which she was taken, when I 
iwam to the shore, grateful for the deliverance we had 
experienced. 

' It was not far (Vom the beach where this occurred^ 
yet the vrater was de^p, aiMl several articles Which we 
bad in the canoe were seen the next day lying at the 
lx>ttom, among coral- and sand, seventeen, or eighteea 
fathoms below the surface.. Accidents of this kiiid» 
however, occur but seldom ; and though we have raacte 
mwxy voyages,^ this is the only occasion on which we 
have been- in danger. . 

JThB natives of the eastern isles frequently come 
down to the Society Islands in large double canoe«, 
which the Tahitians dignify with the name of pahi, ttn 
term for a sHip. They are built with much smaller 
pieces of wood than th<>8e employed in the structure of 
the Tahitian canoes, as the low coralline islands pro* 
duce but very small kinos of timber ; yet they are muck 
superior both for strength, conve;iience, and isustaininf 
a tempest at sea. : They sure always double, and one 
canoe has a permanent covered residence for the crew, 
^e two masts s^e also stationary, and a kind of ladder^ 
or wooden shroud/ extends from tfie sidee to the head 
of the mast. The sails are large, and made with fine 
matting. Several of the princi]^ chiefs possess a paM 
paumotu, which they use as a more sstfe and <^(Nivepient 
mode of conveyance than Ihek owa canoes. One 
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cimoe^ that Inronght over a chief from {{anitiii upwards of 
three hundred rxliles, was very large. It was somewhat 
in the 8hap<> of a crescent, the* stem and stem high and 
pointed, and the sides broad ; the. depth frohi the upper 
edgeof the middle to the keel was not less than twelve 
feet. It was built with thick planks of the Barnngtonia, 
some of. which were four feet wide ; th^y were sewn 
together with twisted or braided cocoanut-hi:»k ; and 
although the canoe brought '^the chief safely, probably 
more than six hundred miles, it must have been very 
ungovernable and unsafe in a stoirm or heavy sea. 

The paumotu cahoes, in their size, shaped* and thatched 
cabins, resemble, those used by the inhabitants of soma 
of the islands to the west, and of the Oai^oline islanders, 
ntore than those of New*Zealahd, Tahiti, or the Sand^ 
wich Islandr. ' : - _ 

The building of their dwellings is another, important 
occupation of the-i^anders. - Fa-re is the term for houso 
is most of the islands. The first aj^odes we o<^u[»ed 
were hative buildii^, and an account of tike erection 
of those i»repared for us at Afareaitu will convey a gene* 
ral idea of their plan ai^.architecture. : Th^ timber 
b^ng prepared, they, planted the square posts wUik 
rapport the ridge-pole, about three feet deep; The 
piece forming the ridge was^aeariytnanguliir, flat nn^erv 
neath^lMit l^sed along the centre ^n tte? upper aide, 
and about nine inches wide ; the joints were accurat^ 
fitted, and square mortises were made, to receive tenons 
fonned on the top of the posts. . As so<^ as these were 
fomly secuj^, it was raited by ropes, and figcdd in its 
place. The side-posts were .next planted, about three 
or four feet Impart ; ^ese wei^ sqt^re, and nearly nine 
inches wide. In the top of; each post a groove, ^i)out 
six inches deep, and an inch and a half wi^e,. was cut; 
in this was fixed a strong board, eigl^t or nine inches 
{jiroad, bevelled on the upper edge, forming a kind of 
"wall-plate along the ,side of the ho||Se. The rafteni, 
which they call aAo,wdre put on next; they are usuaUy 
fiitrmght branclHSS of the ;|M*«iii,-an exceedingly useful 
tree, growing luxumntiym every part of thQ.islanda. 
The pc^es used for rafte^rs are about four inches in 
^araeter at the largest end. A» soon as they are cut, 
•the bark is stripped off, and used in the mianufacture of 
eordage, bnes, Ac- The rafters lare then.depoetited in 
ftstream pf water foe % muoMerof de^s, in o»ier t^ 
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extract the joioes wM which they are lm ptegi ut ed, anA 
which, the natives suppose, attract intiects, that soon 
dMtroy them. When taken out, the poles are dhed» 
and considered fit for use. The wood is remarkably 
light, its growth is rapid> and though the old parts of th^ 
tree are exceedingly tough, the young branches or poles, 
us<^ for raftere and other purposes, are soft and brittle, 
resembling the texture and strength of branches of the 
English willow. .The foot of the rafter is partially 
sharpened, and^ about eighteen -iTOhtfs ^om the end a 
deep not<^ is cut, which receives the bevelled edge o£ 
the ro-oe, or waU-plate, while the upper extremity rests 
upon- the ridge. : The raiters are generally ranged ^ong 
on one side, three feet apart', with parallel raftera on the 
opposite sid^, which cross each otner at the top of the 
ridge, where they are firmly tied together with cord, or 
the strong fibres of the tete, a tQiugh mountaiurplant. A 
pole is then fixed along, above the junctiqnofthe opposite 
raftere, and the whole ti^ down to pegs fa^teiie(| in the 
piece of timber forming the ridge. The l8|ge~ wood used 
m building is of aJne yellow colour, the nnen ^te 4>eaii* 
tiAdly white ; and as the house is often left some days 
in frame, its appearance is at' once novel and agreeidils. 
The buildings are thatched with rau fara (the leaves 
of the pandanus), which are (nepared with great care. 
When first gathered from the trees, they are soaked 
ftree or four (kys in the sea, or a stream of wal(». The 
wrand leaves ^rethen selected, ahd each leaf, after ha;^. 
kig been stretched singly on a^^tick fixed in the ground, 
is coil^ up with the concave mde outwards. In. Una 
state they remain till they ara perfectly flat, when each 
leaf is doubled 8d>out one-thiird of the way from the 
stalk over a strong reed or cane six feet long, and the 
folded leaf laced together with the stiff stalks of the 
eocoanut leaflets. The thatch, thus prepared, is taken 
to the • building, and a number of lines of cinet are ex* 
tended above the rafters, and in eaeh of tlie spaoes be- 
tween, from Uie lower edge to the ridge. The thatch- 
era now take a reed of leaves and fasten it to the loww 
ends of the rafteraat the leftextrami^ of the roof; and, 
placing another reed about an inch above it, pierce ^ 
leBKres with a long wooden needle, and sew it to the 
Imes fixed on the outer side of the rafters, and in the 
space between them': when six or eight reeds lure thns 
Bed, they pass the eord with whicli they ara sewn twe 
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or three tunes roihid each of ^lOie three rafters orer 
'wliich the reed extends. Placing every snccesdTe jeed 
about an inch abore the last, they proceed tmtil they 
reach the ridge. The workmen now descend and carry 
up another course of thatch, in the same way inserting 
the ends of the reeds of the fresb course into the, bent 
part of the le^nres on the former. It is singular to see 
a number of men working nndem^th the rafters, in 
tiiatching a house. ^ ^ 

'"When the rOof is finished, the points oi^of the long 
palm-leaVes are seen hanging on the outside ; and the 
appearance, within, from the shining brown ccrfour of 
the leaves bent over the re^ds, and the whiteness oi tibe 
rafters, is exceedingly heat and ingenious. The inside 
of the rafters. of the' chiefs' houses or puUic builduigs 
is frequently ornamented with braided cords of varioqs 
colours, or flnely-fhnged white and checkered matting. 
These are bound or wrapped round the rafters, and tM 
extremities, sometimes nanging down twelve or thirteea 
inches, give to their roof or ceiling a lig^t and elegant 
appearance. Most of ihe natives are aide to thatch a 
lK>use; but covering in the ridffe is more difficult, and 
isr only understood by those who have been reguhurhf 
txained for the work; A quantity of large cocoanut or 
fern leaves is first laid on the upper part <^ the thalchy 
an^ afterward a species of long grass, called aretu, is 
curiously fixed or woven from one ^id to the other, ee 
as to reniain attached to the thatch, smd yet cover the 
ridge of the bouse. ' 

The roof being finished, they generallv level the 
ground withip, and enelose the sides. In tne ereetiOB 
of my house, this part was dotted to the king^' sei- 
-vants. About thirty of them came one morning with a 
number of bundles of large white purau poles, from two 
to threiB ipehes in diameter. After levelMng the floor, 
^ey dug a trench a foot deep round the outside, and 
then cutting the poles to a proper' length^phmted them 
an inch and a half or two inches aaputi, until the build- 
hig was completely enclosed, excepting the space left 
for a door in the front and opposite sides. In order to 
keep the pdes in their p|roper |:^ace, two or three light 
sticks, called tea, were tied horizontally along the out- 
side. Partitions were then erected in the same manner, 
as we were desiroos, contrary to the native practice, fo 
have mor^ than one room. Th» house was now finished, 
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toid in itractmre reMtnUed a large btrd-cagfe. ' In two 
of the rooms we laid down boards which we had brought 
from Port Jackson, and either paved the remainder of 
the floor with stonesf or plastered it with. lime. The 
ontside was acreened withplaited cocoanut-leaiFes, lined 
with native cloth. T-his also . constitiited * our curtains ; 
and, hung up before the entrance to some of the apart- 
ments, answered the purpose of m door. Thus fitted up, 
our native house proved a comfortable dwelling during 
the months we remained at Aiareaitu. 

The houses of -the natives, although varying in size 
and shape, were all buiH with the same kind of mate- 
rials, and in a similar manner. Some of them were ex- 
-cee^ingly large, capable of. containing two or three 
thousand people. Nanu, a house belonging to the king, 
on the borders of Pare, was,thi*ee hundred and ninety- 
seven feet in length. Others were a hundred or a hun- 
dred and forty feet long. These, however, were erected 
only for the leading cluefs. . As the population has de- 
creased, a diminution has also- taken place in the size 
' of the dwellings ; yet, for some time after our arrival, 
several remained a hundred feet in length.^ The chiefs 
seem always to have been attended by st numerous reti- 
nue of dependants, or Areois, and ether idlers. The 
unemployed inhabitants of the districts where ihey 
might be staying were also accustomed to attend the 
entertainments given for the amiisement of the chiefs^ 
luid this probaUy induced the people to erect capacioos 
buildings for their accommods^tion. . 

Borne of the hduses Were straight at eacl» end, and 
resembled in ehape an English dwelling; this was called 
haupape: but the most comjnon. form for the chiefo' 
houses was what they •called petS, which was parallel 
along the sides^^and circular at the ends; Houses of thai 
kioidt have a very neat, light, and yet compact sppev^ 
ance. The- above are the usual forms of- their permn- 
nent habitations, and the durability of the house depends 
inuoh u]^n the manner in which it is thatched; if there 
is much space between the reeds^ it soon decays; but 
if they vre placed close together, it will last five or 
seven 3rears without admittihg the rain. Occasionally 
-two or tiiree coverings of tlmoh are put on the same 
frame.- The Tahitians are a social, people, naturally 
< fond of conversation, song/^iand dance ; hence a numb^ur 
often vestded under ^he same .roo^ 
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laad^tion to the oval and the iMong house, tk^ 
often had the fyre pora, the fare rau, and the bukapa^ or 
other te^iporary dwellings, for encampments during the 
period of war, or when journeying among the moun- 
tains ; and^ their /ara«v<w?, or canoe-houses, which were 
large, and built with care ; a number of what they call 
oa were planted at unequal distances on both sides of 
the rafter and post, which, being one piece of timber, 
tended to strengthen the building. 

The floor of their dwellings was covered with.loj^ 
dried grass, which, although comfortable when first laid 
down, was not often changed, 'and, from the moisture 
occasioned by the wateir spilt at meals and other 
times, was frequently much-worse than- the naked sand 
or sou would have bieen. Their door was an ingenious 
contrivance, being usually a light trellis-frame of bam- 
boo-cane, suspended ]5y a number of braided thongs, and 
attached to^ a long cane in the upper part of the inside 
of the waU-plate^^the thongs sliding backwards and 
forwards like the rings of a curtain, whenever it was 
opened or closed. . Many of their houses are erected 
within their enclosures or plantatiQns,-but they gene- 
rally stand on. the shore, or by the wayside. 

Every chief of rank, or person of what in Tahiti would 
be termed respectability^ has an enclosure sound his 
dwelling, leavin^^ a space of ten or twenty- feet width 
witiiinside. This court is often kept clean, sometimes 
spread over with dry grass, but generally covered with 
black basaltic pebbles, or anaana, beautiful white, frag- 
ments of coral, w The aumoa is. a neat and durable fence^ 
/about four feet high; the upright pieces are tenoned 
into a polished rail along the top, or surrounded with 
the straight and peeled branches; of the purau or ta- 
manu. 

!l^rected with sucli tools as are exhibited below, the 
size, .structure, and conveniency of the Tahitian houses, 
such^as WaUis found, and such as are here described, 
dkplay no small decree of invention, skill, and atten- 
tion to comfort, and show that the natives were even 
then far removed from a stiate of barbarism. They 
also warranted the inference that th^y wejre not defi- 
cient in capacity for improvement, and that with betteif . 
models and tuition, Uiey would improve in the cultiva- 
tion of every art of civilized life, especially when they 
i^ould be put in possession of iroi^ and iron to(^, as 
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tiioee they bad hentolbre vmeA 
or chisels of bone. 



wen mde stone adtesy 




It is, however, proper to remark, that althoiigh all 
were capable of building good native houses, and ^many 
erected comfortable dwellings, yet great numbers, from 
indolence or want of tools, reared only temporary and 
wretched huts, as unsightly in the midst of the beautiful 
landscape, as they were unwholesome and comfortless 
to iheir abject inhabitants. ' 

The dress of the islanders was various as to its form* 
colour, and texture. It was neither cumbrous nor costly, 
but^ways light and loose; and though singular, oAea 
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idegfant Wck^^ cotton, and silk were formerly m- 
known among them. The prince and the peasant, the 
warrior and the roluptiiary, were clad in vestments of 
the same materials. The head was-uncovered, excej^^ 
mg when adorned with flowers, and the brow was oc- 
casionally shaded by a light screen of cocoanut-leaves. 
The dress of the sexes differed but little ; both wore the 
paretic or folds of cloth, round the vraist. The men, 
nowever, wore the maroy or girdle, and the tiputa or 
poncho, while the females wore over their shoulders 
the li^t ahupu or ahutiapono, in the form of a vest, or 
loose scarf or shawl. 

Next to those kinds of labour nepessary to obtain 
their subsistence and construct their dwellings, their 
apparel claimed attention. This, though light, required, 
from the simple tnethods by which it was fabricated, a 
considerable portion of their time. Cloth made of 
the bark of a tree constituted ,a principal article of 
native dress, prior to the introducticm of foreign cloth. 
It is manufactured chiefly by femades, and was one of 
their most frequent employments. The name for cloth 
among the Tahitians is oAtc. The Sandwich Island word 
tapa is, we believe, never used in this sense, but signi- 
fies a part of the human body. In the manufacture of 
their cloth, the natives of the South Sea islands use a' 
greater variety of materials than their neighbours in 
the northern group : the bark of the different varieties 
of ipauti^ or pwper mulberry, being almost the only ar-^ 
tide used by the latter; while the former employ, not 
only the baik of the ps^r mulberry, which they call 
<m^', but also that of the aoa and of the bread-fruit. 

The process of manufacture is much the same in all, 
though some kinds are sooner finished than others. 
When the bark from the branches of the bread-fruit or 
auti is used, the outer green or brOwn_rind is scraped off 
with a shell ; it is then sli^tly beaten, and ^owed to 
ferment, ot is macerated m water. A i^tout piece of 
wood, resemblii^^ a beam, twenty or thirty feet long^ 
and from six to nine inches square, with a groove cut 
in the under side, is placed on the ground ; across this 
the bark is laid, and beaten with a heavy mallet of casu- 
arina or iron-wood. The mallet is usudly fifteen or 
eighteen inches long, about two inches sauare, and round 
at one end, for the pdlrpose of being held firmly. The 
sides of the mallet are grooved ; one side very coarse 
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or large, the oppoaiie dde ezceedmgiy fine. One of the 
remaining sides is generally cut in checkers or sraadl 

S[uares, and the other is plain or ribbed. The bark is 
aced lengthwise across the long piece of wood, and 
beaten first with the rough side of the mallet, and ihBa 
With those parts that are finer. 




Cloih MaUet. 



Vegetable gum is rarely em^^oyed ; in general, the 
resinous matter in the bark is sufficiently adhesive 
The fibres of the bark are completely interwoven by the 
frequent beatinff with the grooved or checkered side of 
the mallet; and when the piece is finished, the texture 
of the cloth is often fine and even ; while the inequalities 
occasioned by the fine grooves, or small squares, give 
it the appearance of woven cloth. "During the proce$8 
of its manufacture, the cloth is kept saturated with 
moisture, and carefully wrapped in thick green leaves 
every time the workwomen leave off; but as soon as it 
is finished, they spread it to dry in the sun, and bleach 
it according to the purpose for which it is designed. 
The ore or cloth made with the bark of the aoa, is usu- 
ally thin, and of a dark brown colour ; that made with 
the bark of the bread*fruit and a mixture of the auti is 
of a light brown, or fawn colour ; but the finest and most 
valuable kind is called hobu. It is made principally, and 
sometimes entirely, from the bark of the paper mul- 
berry, and is bleached till beautifully wMte. This is 
chiefly worn by the females. 

It is astonishing that they should be able, by a process 
so simple, to make bales, containing sometimes two 
hundred yards of cloth, four jrards wide ; the whole in 
one single piece, made with strips of bark seldom above 
four or ^ye feet long, and, when ^read open, not more 
than an inch and a half broad^oined together simpW 
by beating them with the grooved mallet. When sol- 
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ffcientlv bleached and dried, the cloth is folded alon^the 
whole length, rolled up into a bale, and coTcred with a 
piece of matting — ^this is called rum veke. The wealth 
of a chief is sometimes estimated by the number of 
these covered bales which he possesses. The more 
valuable kinds of cloth are roUcMl up in the same way, 
covered with matting or cloth of an inferior kind, and 
generally suspended from some part of the roof of the 
chiePs house. The estimation in which it vras held has. 
been greatly diminished since they have become ac- 
quainted with European cloth, and large quantities are 
now seldom made. It is, however, still an article in 
general use among the lower classes of society, and the 
mother yet continues to beat herpamre, or native pareu> 
for herself and children. 

A number of smaller pieces are still made, among 
which the tiputa is one of the most valuable. It is pre- 
pared by beating^ a number of layers of cloth together, 
to r^der it thicker than the common cloth: (or the 
outside layer, they select a stout branch ^f the auti, 
or bread-fruit, about an inch and' a half in diameter: 
this they prepare with great attention, smd, having beaten 
it to the usual width and length, which is about ten feet 
long and three feet wide, they fix it on the outside, and 
attach it to the others by rubbing a small portion of 
arrow-root on the inner side, before. beating it together. 
The tiputa of the Tahitians corresponds exactly with 
the poncho of the South Americans. ' It is rather longer, 
but is worii in the same manner, having a hole cut in 
the centre, through which, when worn, the head is 
passed ; while the garment hangs down over the shoul- 
ders, breast, and back, usually reaching, both before and 
behind, as low as the knees. Next to the tiputa, the 
ahufara is a general article of dress. These are either 
square fike a shawl, or resemble a s<$arf. They are 
sometimes larger, and correspond with a counterpane 
more than a shawl, and are always exceedingly splendid 
and rich in their colours. 

The natives of the Society Islands have a variety of 
vegetable dies, and display more taste in the variations 
and patterns of the cloth than in any other use of colours. 
Much of the common cloth is died either with the bark 
of the aito, casuarmay or tiari, aleurites. This gives it a 
kind of daric red of chocolate colour, and is supposed 
to add to its durability. The leaves of the arum ara 
G 3 
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•ometiiiies used; bot briHi|u]it redand yeOow uw iMm 
liatTOuiite hues. The former, which they call mati, is 
prepared by mbang the milky juice of the small berry 
of the mati,>icru« prolixa^ with the leaves of the tou, a 
species of cordia. When the die is prepared by this 
combination,, it is absprbed on the fibres of a kind of 
rush, and dried for use. It produces. a mo^t toilliant 
scarlet die, which, when i»reserved with a varnish of 
ffum, retains its brightness till the garment is worn out. 
The yellow is prepared from the inner bark of the root 
of the nono, morinda cifrifoUa^ and, though far more 
fugitive than the scarlet of the mati, is an exceedingly 
bright colour. The yellow die is prpuared by infusing 
the bark of. the root in water, in which the cloth is 
allowed to remain till completely saturated, when it is 
dried in th€^ sun. The mati, or scarlet die, is moistened 
with water, and laid pn the dry cloth. Their patterns 
are fixed with the scarlet die on a yellow ground, and 
were formerly altogether devoid of unifprmity or regu- 
lanty, yet still exhibiting considerable taste. They now 
fix a border round the s^ufara, and arrange, the figures 
in different parts. Nature supplies the pattern. They 
select some of the most delicate and beautiful ferns, or 
the hibiscus flowers: when the die is prepared, the le^ 
<Mr flower is laid carefully on the die; as soon as the 
surface is covered with the colouring matter, this stained 
leaf or flower, with its leaflets or petals correctly ad- 
justed, is fixed on the cloth, and pressed |pradually and 
regularly down. When it is removed the miinression is 
often beautiful and clear, v 

The scarf or shawl, and the tiputa, are the only dresses 
|»epared in this way, and it is difficult to conceive of 
the dazzling and imposing appearance of such a dress, 
ioosely folded round the person of a handsome chieftain 
of the Sou^h Sea islands, who perfectly understands 
how to exhibit it to the best advantage. This kind of 
doth is made better by th6 Tahitians than by any other 
inhabitants of the Pacific. It is not, however, equal to 
the wairiirii of the Sandwich islanders. . Much of this 
cloth, beautifully painted, is now employed in their 
houses for bed and window curtains, iic. Several kinds 
of strong cloth %xe finished with a kind oi gum or varnish 
for the purpose of rendering them impervious. 

But in the iabr^cation of glazed tloth the natives of 
the Austral Islands, especially those of Rurutu, excel 
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«I1 with wiiom I am acquainted. Some of thieir pieces 
erf cloth are thirty or forty yards square, exceedingly 
thick, ahd glazed on both sides, resembling the upper 
side of the English oiT-cloth table-covers. - It must have 
required inun«ase labour to prepare it, yet it was abun- 
dant when they were first discovered. It is usually red 
on one side, and black on the other, the latter beinf 
hiriily varnished with a vegetaMe gum. 

In the manuTacture ofctoth the females of all ranks 
were employed ; anii the queen, and wives of the chiefs 
of the highest nmk, strove to excel in some department 
—In the elegance of the pattern, or the brilliancy of the 
colour. They are fond of society, and worked m large 
parties, in open and temporary houses erected for the 
purpose. Visiting one of these houses at Eimeo, I saw 
sixteen or twenty females all employed. • The queen 
•at in the midst, surrounded by several chief women, 
each with a mallet in her hand beating the bark that 
was spread before her. The queen worked as diligent^ 
and cheerfully as any present. . 

The spar or square piece of wood on which the baik 
is beaten, being noUow on the under-side, overy stroke 
produces « loud sound ; and the noise occasioned by 
sixteen or twenty mallets going at one time was to me 
almost deafening; while the queen and her friends 
seemed not only insensR)le to any inconvenience from 
it, but quite amused at its apparent effect on us. The 
sound of the cloth-beatini^ mallet is not disagreeable 
where heard at a distance, m some of the retired valleysi, 
indicating th« abode of industry and peace ; but in the 
cloth-houses it is hardly possible to endure it. 

A9 the wives and daughters of the chiefs take a pride 
ia manufacturing superior cloth, the queen would^often 
have felt it derogatory to her rank if any other females 
in the island could have finished a piece of cloth better 
than herself. I remember, in the island of Huahine, 
when a native once passed by, wearing a beautiful ahu- 
fara, hearing one native woman remark to another, 
^ What a finely printed shawl that is ! The figures on it 
are like the wonc or the marking of the'queen !** This 
desire, among persons in high stations, to excel in de- 
TOtrtments of labour is what we have always admired. 
This feeling probably led Pomare to bestow so much 
attention on his handwriting, and induced the king of 
the rSandwich Islands to request that we would not 
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teach any of the pe<^le till we had folly ^istiructed him 
in reading and writing. 

The ahu, or cloth made with the bark of a tree^ 
although exceedingly perishable, when compared with 
European woven cloth, yet furnished while it lasted a 
light and loose dress, adapted to the climate and the 
habits of the people. The duration of a Tahitian dress 
depended upon the materials with which it was made, 
the aoa being considered the strongest. Only the highly 
varnished kmds were proof against wet. The beaut}! 
of the varipus kinds ^f piunted. cloth was soon marred 
and the texture destroyed, by the rain, as^they were 
kept together simply by the adhesion of the interwoven 
ilbres of the bark. Notwithstanding this, a tiputa, or a . 
good strong pareu, when preserved from wet, would last 
several months. Though the native cloth worn by the 
inhabitants was made by the women, there were some 
kinds used in the temples, in the service of the idols, 
which were made by nien, and which it was necessary, 
according to the deckurationa of the priest, should be 
beaten during the night. 

Although the manufacture of cloth was formerly the 

Srincipal, it was not the only occupation of the females, 
lany of the people, especially theraateiras, or secondr 
ary chiefs, wore a kind of mat made with the bark of 
the hibiscus, which they call purau ; and the preparation 
of this, as well as the beds or sleeping'^mats, occupied 
much of the time of the females. Great attention was 
paid to the manufacture of these fine mats. They chose 
for this purpose the young shoots of the plant, and, 
havinff peeled off the bark, and immersed it in water, 
placed it on a board, the outer rind being scraped off 
with a smooth shelL The strips ^f baric were an inch 
or an inch and a haif wide, and about four feet long, and, 
when spread out and dry, looked like so many white 
ribands. The bark was slit into narrow strips, fre- 
quently less than the eighth of an inch wide. They 
were woven by the hand, and without any loom or ma- 
chinery. They commenced the weaving at one comer, 
and, haWng extended it to the proper width, i^hich was 
usually three or four feet, continued the work till the 
mat was about nine or ten feet long, when the projecting 
ends of the bark were carefully removed, and a fine 
fringe worked round the edges. Only half the pieces 
of bark used in weaving were s^t Into nanow strip* 
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throughout their whole length. The others were slit 
five or six inches at. the ends where they comtnekiced) 
while the remaining part was rolled up like a riband. 
These they unroUed, and extended the slits as the 
weaving advanced, until the whole was complete. When 
first finished they are of a beautifully white colour, and 
are worn only by the men, either bound round the loins 
as aparcu, or with an aperture in the centre as a tiputa, 
or poncho, and sometimes as a mantle thrown loosely 
over the shoulder. Their appearance is lights and ele- 
gant, and they are remarkably durable, though they 
become yellow from exposure to the weather. 

The inhabitants of the Palliser Islands, to the east- 
ward of Tahiti, exceed the Society islanders in the 
quality of their mats, which are made of a touffh white 
rush, or grass, exceedingly fine and beautiAiL They 
frequently manufacture a sort Of girdle, called tihen, 
six inches in width, and sometimes twenty 3rard8 in 
lengthy but remarkably fine and even, bein^ woven by 
the hand, but with a degree of regularity nvalling the 
productions of the loom. They are highly valued by 
the Tahitians, and ^re a principal article of commerce 
between the inhabitants of the different islands. 

The sails^for their canoes, and the beds on which tiiey 
sleep, are a coarser kind of matting, made with the 
leaves of different varieties of palm, or pandanus, found 
in the islands. Some kinds grow spontaneously, others 
are cultivated for their leaves. The matting sails are 
much lighter than canvass, but less durable. The size 
and quaBty of the sleeping mats are regulated by the 
skill of the manufacturer, or the rank of the proprietor. 
Those who excel in making them use very fine pnes 
themselves. Tliey are all woven by the hand, yet 
finished with remarkable regularity and neatness. 

The ordinary mats are- not moreihan six feet wide, 
and nine or twelve feet long ; but some are twelve feet 
wide, arfd sixty or eighty, or even a hundred yards long. 
Mats pf this size, however, are only made for high 
chiefs ; and in the preparation, perhaps, the females of 
several districts have been employed. They are kept 
rolled up, and suspended in some part of the chiefs 
dwelling, more for the purpose of displa3dng his wealth, 
and the number of his dependants, than for actual use. 

The kinds of leaf least liable to crack' are selected, 
and, for the purpose of sleepmg upon, or even spreading 
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on a ioor, the use to which we generally applied them, 
the mate look neat, and last a considerable time. Seve- 
ral kinds of fine matting, ornamented with bright-stained 
rushes interwoven with, the others, were formerly made 
as articles of dress for the kings, or preeents to the 
^ods ; but in this department of labour they were always 
mfeiior to the Sandwich Islanders, whose variegated 
mats are superior to any 1 have seen in the Pacific. 
Weaving of mats, with beating ai!d staining of cloth» 
wa^ the chief occupation of the females. A large por- 
tion of the property of the people consisted in mats and 
cloth, which also constituted part of their household 
furniture. 

A variety of other articles were, however, necessary 
to the funushing of their Jiousest ; but these were manu- 
factured by the lueo. NMct to a sleeping-mat, a pillow 
was considered essential This was of hard wood, and 
often exceedingly rude^ though sometimes ingeniously 
wrought, resembling a short low stool, nine inches or a 
foot in length, and four or five inches high. The upper 
aide was curted to admit the head ; the whole pillow, 
which they call tu^rua, is cut out of a single piece. 
Upon the bare wood they reclined their heads at nij^t, 
aim slept as soundly as the inhabitants of more civiluced 
parts would do on the softest do wn« 




TakUitm Fillaw. ^ '*' 

In general they sat cross-legged on mate spread oa 
the floor; but occasionally used a stool, which they 
called. tn, or nohoraa. This resembled the pillow in 
alu^, and) though much larger, was made out of a 
single piece of wood. The tamanu, or caUopkuUum, was 
usually selected, and immense trees must have been 
cut down for this purpose. ' I have seen iris four or Ayb 
feet long, three feet wide, and each end three feet six 
inches mghi yet the whole cut out of one aoUd piece 
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Takilian StoqLr 

of timtoer. The tipper part waa curved, and the eX" 
tremes being highest, the seat resembled the concave 
side of a crescent, so that, however large it might be, 
only one, sat on it at a time, The iri was finely pol- 
ished, and the wood, in its grain and colour resembling' 
the best kinds of mahogany, rendered it, although desti-' 
tute of carving or othef ornament, a handsome piece 
of furniture in a chieftain's dwelling. The rank of the 
host was often indicated by the size of thi» seat, which 
was used on public occasions, or for the accommodar^ 
tion of a distingnished guest. Those in more ordinary 
use were low, and less curved, but always made out of 
a single piece of wood. . 

Next to these, their weapons, drums, and other mu- 
sical instruments were their most important furniture ; 
a great portion, however, of what might be called their 
household furniture was appropriated tothe preparation 
or preservation of their food. 

The umele, or dish, was the principal. Sometimes it 
was es^ceedingly large, resembling a canoe, or boaty 
more than a dish for food. It was frequently made with 
the wood of the tathanu, exceedingly welt polished ; 
some were six or eight feet long, a foot and a half wide, 
and twelve inches deep: these belonged only t6 the 
chiefs, and were used for the preparation of arrow-tooty 
cocoanut-milk, &c., on occasions of public festivity.. 
The umetes in ordinary use were oval, about two or 
three feet long, eighteen inches wide, and jof varied 
depth. They are supported by four feet, cut out of the* 
same piece of wood, and serve not only for the prepara^' 
tion df their food, but as dishes'upbn which.it is placed' 
when taken from the oven. 
&3* 
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The /Mi/NiAui 18 extensively used. It is a low solid 
block or stool, supported by foOr short legs, ^nd smoothly- 
polished on the top. It is cut out of on^ piece of wood, 
and is used instead of a, mortar for pounding bread-fruit, 
plantains, or bruising taro ; which is done by placing 
these upon the papahia, and beating there with a short 
stone pestle called a penu. This is usually made with a 
black sort of basalt, found chiefly in the island of M au- 
rua^ the most western of the gi^up. The penu is some- 
times constructed from 'a species of porous coral.* 

The water used for washing their feet is kept in bot- 
tles, called aanoy made from the shells, of large and full- 
^own cocoanuts. That which they drink is contained 
m calabashes, which are much larger than any I ever 
saw used for the same purpose in the Sandwich Islands, 
but destitute of ornament. They are kept in nets ^of 
cinet, and suspended from some part of the dwelling. 
It is customary with them to wash their hands both be- 
fore and after eating. Th6 dishes used for this purpose 




Wooden Dishi 

were often curiouslyjcarved. One that I brought from 
the. Austral Islands, of which the accompan3ring wood- 
cut gives a correct representation, is neither inelegant 
nor rude. 

The drinking cups are. made of the cocoanut-sheU 
after it is full-grown, but before it is perfectly ripe. 
The shell is then soft, and is scraped until much thinner 
than a saucer, and frequently transparent. They are of 
ft yellow oolour, and plain, though the cups forraerhr 
used for drinking ava were carved. These are the prin- 

* A fine speeinMii of that kind of pentu which I procnrad tt Roratv, Is do- 
f0iit«4iaihA Miiflloiwry Momiub at AiMUn Friar*. 
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cqial utensils in the preparation of their food; ihey 
are kept remarkably clean, ahd, when not in use, sus- 
pended from some part of the dwelling, oifhUng upon ft 
stand. ^ - 

Tfae/oto, or stand, is a single light post planted in the 
floor, with c^e or two projections, and anotch on the 
top, from which the ealabashes of water, bp^Aiets of 
-food, umet^s^ &c. are suspended. Great labour was 
formerly bestowed on this piece' of furmture, and the 
f^ta pua was. consider^ an ornament to the house in 
which it was erected. About a foot from the ground a 
projection extended six or eight inches wide^ completely 
round, flat^n the top, but concave on the under side, 
in or4er tiTprevent rats or mice frony ascending ahd 
g^ing. access to the food. Their t>nly knife was a 
piece of bamboo-cane^ with^which they would ^ut jof a 
pig, dog, or fish with great facility. J 

The canjage of fruits and roots from the garden to 
tiie dwelling-house^ and the constructing of their oven^ 
in^hich much of their food is still prepared according 
to their former custom, is generaHy performed by thS 
men, while the preparation for the meal within doors is 
made by the femaleili ' 
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te-a or archery^Bowa snd arrows— ReUgious eeiemoaier connected witH 1 
fbe game—Never used by the^Society istanders ^xoept in their amnsemeats 
— DMcontinaed since the introduc(ioa ofChristisnity. 

As a people, the South Sea idariders were peculiarly 
addicted to pleasure ; and to their Imusic, dances, and 
other amusements nearly as much of their time wa« 
devoted as to all other avocations. Their music wanted 
almost every quality that could render it agreeable to^ 
ear accustomed to harmony, and was deficient in all that 
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constitutes excellence. ^ It was generally boislerons and 
wild, and, with the exception of the soft and plaintive 
warblings of the native flute, was distinguished by no- 
thing so much as its discordant, deafening sourfds. 

The principal musical instrument used by the Soutb 
Sea islanders was the j>ahu, or drum. This varied in 
size and shape according to ih^ purpose for which it 
was designed. Their drums were all cut out of a solid 
piece of wood. The block out of whi^ they -were 
made, being hollowed out from one end, remaining solid 
at the other, and having the top. covered with a piece 
of shark's skin, occasioned their frequently resembling,, 
in construction and appearance a kettle-drum. The 
pua and the reva, which are remarkably close-grained 
and durable, were esteemed the most suitable kinds of 




Tahitian Drums. 

wood for the manufacture of their drums. The large 
drums were called pakii^ and the smaller ones toere, 
Tpe pahuroj sacred drum, which was^ rtitu, or beaten, 
oil every occasion of extraordinary ceremony at the idol 
temple, was particularly large, standing sometimes eight 
feel high. The sides of one' that I saw in Tane's marae 
at .Ma6va w6re not more than a foot in diameter; but 
many were much larger. In some of the islands these 
instruments were very curiously carved. One which I 
brouj^ht from High Island, and have deposited in the 
Missionary Museum, is not inelegantly decorated : 
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others^ however, I have seen, exhibiting very superior 
workmanship. 

The drums used in their heivas and dances were in- 
geniously made. Their construction resembled that of 
those employed in the temple ; the skin forming the head 
was fastened to the opep work at the bottom by strings 
of cinct, made of the fibres of the cocoanut-husk. 
Drums were among the martial music of the Tsdiitians, 
and were used to animate the men wheja proceeding to 
battle. The dnims beaten as accompaniments to the 
recital of their songs were the same in shape, but 
. smaller. They were aU neatly made; and finely polished. 
The large drums were beaten with two heavy sticks, 
the smaSer ones with the naked hand^ When used^ 
they were not suspended from the shoulders of the per- 
formers, but fixed upon the ground, and consequently 
poduced no very musical effect. The sound of the 
large drum at the temple, which was sometimes, beaten 
at midnight, and associations connected therewith, 
were most terrific. The inhabitants at Maeva, where 
my house stpod, within a few yards of the ruins of the 
temple, have frequently told me, that at the midnight 
hour, when the victim was probably to be offered on the 
following day, they have often been startled from their 
slumbers by the deep thrilling sound of the sacred drum ; 
and, as its portentous sounds have reverberated among 
the rocks of the valley, every individual through the 
whole district has trembled with fear of the gods, or ap- 
prehension of being seized as the victim for sacrifice. 

The somid^of the trunipet, or shell, a species of niurez, 
used in war to stimulate in action^ by. the priests in the 
temple,, and also by the herald, and others on board 
their fleets, was more horrific than that of the. drum» 
The largest shells were usually selected for this purpose,, 
and were sometimes aboye a foot in length, and seven 
or eight inches in diameter ai the mouth. In order ta 
facilitate the blowing of this trumpet, they made a per.- 
foration, about an inch in diameter, near the apex of the 
shell. Into this they inserted a bamboo cane, about 
three feet in lengthy which iyas secured by binding it 
to the shell with flne braid ; the aperture was rendered 
air-tight by cementing the outsides of it With a resinou» 
gum from the bread-fruit- tree, These shells were blow* 
when a procession walked to the temple, or their war- 
riors marched to battle^ at the inauguration of the kkig, 
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The Trumpet'Skell 

during the worship at the temple, or when a taba or re- 
striction was imposed in the namp of the gods. We 
have sometimes heard them blown. The sound is ex- 
tremely loud, but the most monotonous and dismal that 
it is possible to imagine. 

The M^ira was anotner exceedingly noisy Instrument. It 
was formed from the single joint of a large bamboo-cane, 
cut off a short distance beyond the two ends or joints. 
In the centre a long aperture was made from pne joint 
towards the 'Other. The ihara, when used, was placed 
horizontally on the ground, and beaten with sticks. It 
was not used in their worship, but simply as an amuse- 
ment ; its sounds were harsh and discordant. In its 
shape, &c. the ihara of jthe Polynesians appears to re- 
semble the toponazfli of. the Mexicans, described by 
Clayerigo. The huehuetl, or drum» of the latter appears 
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also to be much the same as the dram of the Tahitians, 
and was used on similar occasions. 

The vivo, OT Jhite/was the most agreeable instrament 
used by the islanders. It was usually a bamboo cane, 
about an inch in diameter, and twelve or eighteen inches 
long. The joint in the cane formed one end of the flute ; 
the aperture through which it was blown was close to 
the end ; it seldom had more than four other holes, three 
in the upper side covered with the fingers^ and one be- 
neath, against which the ^ thumb was placed. Some- 
times, however, there were four holes on the upper side. 
It was occasionally plain, but' more frequently orna- 
mented, by bein^ partially scorched or burnt with a 
hot sto^e, or havmg fine and beautifully plaited strings 
of human hair wound round it alternately with rings of 
braided cinet. It was not blown from the mouth, but 
the nostril. The^ perforfuer usually placed the thumb 
of the right hand upon the right nostril, applied the 
aperture of the flute, which lie held with the fingers of 
his right hand, to the other nostril, and, moving his 
hngers on the holes, produced his music. The sound 
was soft, and not unpleasant, though the notes were 
few ; itrwasgeperallyplayedin a plaintive strain, though 
frequently used as an accompaniment to their pehe^t, or 
songSi These were closely' identified bo^h with the 
music and the dances. The tAara, the drui^, and the 
flute wete generally accompanied by the song, as was 
also the native dance. 

'* In every nation it'has been foimd that poetry is of 
much earlier date than any other production of the 
human mind,^' and I am disposed to ascribe the highest 
antiquity to the, native ballads. Much of their m^hol- . 
ogy IS probably to be ascribed tp this source^ and many 
of their legends. were originally funetal or elegiac songs, 
in honour of departed £ngs or heroes. I4iave heard 
them recited) and have often been strack with their 

Eathos and beauty ; two lines of one which Mr. Nott 
eard recited for the consolation of a mother and family,^ 
on the death of an only son, have always appeared ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. The grief generally felt w^s de- 
scribed in aff'ecting strains, and then, in reference to 
sympathy of a higher order, it was added,— 

t^ ■ - 
^ To rii rii te tui iUiriaiiu' i 
^erateua,eroimata'iano Oro* \ ^ 
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The literal renderiog of which would be. 

Thickly ialls the small raifiion the face of the sea ;. 
They are not drops of rain, burUiiy are tears of Oro. 

The sentiment of the second line is weakened by ther 
introduction of the plural pronoun and the conjunctibh ; 
but, preserving ihe idiom as well as the sense^the liae 
would be-r- 

Not rain, but their^^'n^ it (is> of Oro. 

In the Tahitian, the word for tears, roimata, is the same 
in the sin^ar and plural, and accords with the singular 
pronoun, it referring to the word ua, or ryiin. 

Their songs weregenerally historical ballads, which 
varied in their nature with the subjects to which they 
referred. They were exceedingly numerous, and 
adapted to every department of society, and^ every 
period Of life. ' The children were early taught these 
udes^ and took great delight in their, recital. . Many 
of their songs referred to the legends or achievement^ 
of their gods, some to th^ exploits of their distinguished 
heroes and chiefhiins ; while others were of a more ob- 
jectionable Character. Thiey were often, wheA recited 
oiv public occasions, accompanied with gestures and 
actions corresponding to the events described, and 
assumed a histrionic, character. In some cases, and oa 
public occasions, the action presented h kind of panto- 
mime. They had one song for the fisherman, another 
for the canoe-builder, a song for cutting down the tree, 
a song for launching the canoe. But they were, with 
few exceptions, either idolatrous or impure, and were 
eonsequently abandoned when the people renounced 
their pagan worship. Occasionally, however, we heard 
parts of these songs recited, when events have occurred 
similar to those on which, in former times, they woidd 
have been used. ' - 

The foUowing is one of their scHigs preparatory td 
war: — 

On the lifted club of Tane, great friend, I iffy 

For defence from the stordii (descendingX oa the M^ of pe«09 

(or government)/ ■ 

To.allay the r^ng deep; that it may rest. 
Let there be oahat befoce the kit^jg, 
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Tke king of the UmIi fwrpb deep, 

The king of the depths anknowD, 

The king who fills with consteme^n ; 

But Hiro is that warrior, 

Broad b the back of Hiro, 

' A back of vast expanse ;* 

His eyes are deej>-fized and dark, 

His ear hangs not down in fear. 

Like the pike-fish is tbe hair 6n his body, 

I^et the slung stone fly, ^ ' 

Make sacred the council of waj^ 

The collected clubs of the house of was^oss, 

Soon I will reveal my council, 

The sacred and scarlet feathers, and blood, 

The slinger who, stands. 

The beloved, the favourite of kings, wbp sits. 

The war-dress ofTu, warrior of tl^e' sky. 
O Hiro, to whom shall I deliver the song of itaz ! 
Shall I declare, it to M^rama, the warrior borh of Hizo 
Who came forth with ^kill (to arrange the battle), 
With the savageness of the dog, the strength of the shaiic. 
That shall sever the head where the seuH joins the neck, 
Causing the live bodies to, run headless, 
And shill pile dead bodiesiiigh as the temple ^iK|lls, 
In the cocoa-tgrove at Tatimaut let us encamp,' 
That Uura, king at Tarapati, may behold tt 

Hiro, to whom shall I this war-song declare t 

1 declare it to the band of the keel. 

The band of brave fighters who never fled^ 

The keel sustain/i tbe ship, warriors each other. 

To the two pupils for whdm the life of the tlone battle-axe i 

created. 
To the sky producer, or growing sky. 
The clear sky, the spreMinff sky, 1 , 

The sky above,.sky.e^en pUcn, 
The treaty nursed in the lap, ^ 
Before the face of the armiee of Rm and Roo 
And great Ru, who in Mauaraku lifted the heavenly 
Gods shall enter, and there shall be darkness. 
There shall be the blackness of darkness ; 
Our onset shall be a* the rolling sea, 
Our conflict the lAraggle of travaU, 
Let it be as the sea in a storm. 
As the sea raised by sudden tempest, 
Roo, the fizst-bom god, shall cause destruction : 

* The ntme ofone of their fods. 
tA 
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Sboat the name of Roo on the right hand and the left» , 

Thoc ehall we the heada of men entangle. 

Climb the rock half-way to iu •nmmit, and return, 

Climb the rock FataufaUu ; 

Enter the ntmrow cleft, whence it is high abpTo and deep below, 

And weep aa did the mothwof Tafai, 

She fled to the long monnutinin Roroaroma ;* 

Surrounded with war, ahe and jhetaon fled, . 

The younger brother may climb the biead-firuit Mteo, , 

Or fly to the elder brother. 

The snear of Tuhorotuahaa been here: ^ ^ 

Splendid his vestments. 

As the east wind is the speech of the timorous 

Who would arrange for long and pleasant day. 

Short be the darkness, a single night, * 

Let the toughness of thepia and teve,t 

And of the chosen wanjiors, bf sho^n. 

At the root of the cocoa-tree Twill wait, , 

Till a branch^ shall spnng forth. 

To feed the visiters of divine Tumaturoa in Ai-tupo,^ 

A small blow shall be a blow like the water-spout of the m% 

A blpw to the rear of the army, 

Shall be seen by thee before my face. 

O god of earth, O god of ocean. 

Let the armament be firm and true. 

Only the worthless fly ; . 

Let us (or may w^) stand as the coriBi rock. 

Move on terrific as the sea hedge-hog, 

A corpulent and short-breathed fellow (is our x>pponent). 

We shall obtian the posses ; J 

Be as the large savage dog, turn not from blows. 

Our defence (or stea£nes^ in battle shall be ib that of the flock 

of birds. 
Who sleep at sea in the midst of the storm. 
Recite the song of battle, 
Be courageous, be vigilant and strong ; 
Leave th^ dead among the dead. 
Urge on the colleOed (or umted) spears of bold warriors. 

The annexed little fragment is from a song descriptlTe 
of one of the stnall islands near Maufiti, the western- 
most of the Society Islands : — 

♦ A mountain near Borabora. f Two native plants. ♦ A food victim. 
4AtanipleiDBaiatea,towIii6lktli» Ant ftkea or tiaia iiibauiewas cstt- 
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Sttira or Takatua. 
A dw«nuig remote it the island Tiapa,* 
A tand whence appears well Maopiti, 
Unequalled among the thousands of lands ; 
Easy is the access to Tuanai,t 
Elevated is the (rock) Tauraora, 
The eating-place of Oubuore ; 
Where the point of land n^eeU the coral^reeC 
Cease to weep, great Ipoy 
Here is beautifui Maupiti, 
O the waters of Atiinc^ 
And also at MaUpitL 

Their traditionary ballads were a kind ^f standard, 
or classical authority, to which they referred for the 
purpose of determiiimg any disputed fact in their his- 
tory. The fidelity of public recitals referring tcr former 
events was sometimes questioned by the orators or 
chroniclers of the party opposed to that by whom the 
recital had been made. The disputes which followed 
were often rarricd on with great pertinacity and deter- 
mination. As they had no records to which they could 
at such times refer, they coitld only oppose one oral 
tradition to another, which unavoidably involved the 
parties in protnicted and oA;en obstinate debates. At 
such times a reference to some, distich, in any of tbeir 
popular and historic songs, often s^t the matter in dis- 
pute at rest. On a recent occasion two parties were 
disputing in reference to an event which occurred in 
the bay of Papara, during the time Captain Bligh re- 
mained there in the Bounty, in 1788 or 1789. - The fact 
Questioned was the loss of the Inioy of his anchor : aifler 
disputing it for some tin^e without convincing his op- 
ponent, the individual who had stated the fact referred 
to the following lines in one of their ballads, relating 
that event : — 

^ O fiu« eta, e 7(creK do. 

Such a on^ a thief, and TareU a thie!^ 
Thieved (or stole) Che buoy of Bligli. . 

The song was one well known, and the existence of 
this fact, among the others that had taken place, and 
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the remembrance of whtch the faiAad was dea^(Bed to 
preserve, was conclusiTe, and appeared to satisfy the 
parties by whom it had been questioned. Most of their 
nisterical events were thus presenred. These songs 
were exceSdin^y popvdar for a time. The facts cm 
which they wero grounded became thus generally 
known ; and they were, undoubtedly, one of the most 
effectual means they had Of preserving the knowledge 
of^the leading events of former times. 

Freed in a great tiegree, so far as tlje means of st^ 
sistence were concerned, from anxiety and labour, the 
islanders were greatly devoted to amusement, for which 
heioa was the general name, though voyagers have re- 
stricted that term to their dances. By the natives hetoa 
was 3q>plied to most of their amusements : hence they 
spoke of the Aewa-nuuma, wrestling ; heiva-moto, boxing; 
Aewa-vivoj flute-playing ; heiva^ude, singing ; hewct-hofi^fee 
Mof kite-flying; andl^W-teOy archery: war, pagan wor- 
ship» and pleasure appear to have engaged their atten- 
tion, and occupied tW princip^il portion of their time. 
Their ganies were numerous and diversified, and were 
often aifairs^of national importance.- They do not ap- 
pear ever^ to have been gamblers, or to have accom- 
panied any of their sports with betting, or staking prop- 
erty upon success, as the .Sandwich i^anders have 
done from the earliest periods of .their history, but 
seem to have followed their games siihply for amuse- 
ment 

The Taupiti, ov^Oroaj was gener^y a season^ of public; 
festivity, wheii thousands of both sexes, arrayed in 
splendid ga]:ments, assembled to witness the games. 
These festivals were usually connected with some re- 
ligious ceremony, or cause of nation^ rejoicing. The 
return of the king from a tour, and the arrival of a dis- 
tinguished visiter, were ^mong the most ordinary oc- 
casions of these games. Wrestling w^ the favourite, 
and perhaps most frequent sport ; hence the taupiti, or as- 
sembly, was often called thetaupiti maona, assembly for 
wrestling. A large quantity of food was always pre- 
pared, and generafly served out to the different parties 
at the conimencement of the festival,'^ whereby the 
banquet was concluded before the games began. The 
wrestlers of one district sometimes challenged those 
of another, but the trial of strength and skill often took 
place between the inhabitants of different islands ; the 
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serrattts of ^e kin^ of the iriaadfomiiiig^OQe bmd, and 
those in the trqiit of his guest the other. - 

In this, as in most of their poblic proceedingB, the gods 
presided. Before wcestling commenced, each party 
repaired to the marae of the idolsof which they welre 
the devotees. Here they presented a yoimg piantain- 
tree, which was frequently a substitute (bra more vahia* 
ble offering, and, navitig invoked aid of tiie tihebur 
deity of the game, thev repaired to the spot where the 
multitude had asisembied. A space covered with a 
grassy turf, or the level eands of the sea-beach, was 
usually selected for these exhibitions. Here a rii^ was 
formed, perhaps thir^ feet in diameter, the au^ua,^ 
people of the country, being on one s|de, the visiters On 
the other. The inner rank sat down, tbe others stooa 
behind them ; ea6h party had their instruisents of music 
with them, but all remained quiet until the games began, 
8ix or ten, perhaps, from each side entered the ring at 
once, wearing nothing but the maro or girdle, and having 
their hmbs sometimes anointed with oil. 

The fame of a celebrated wrestler w^s usually spread 
throughout the islands ; land those- who were considered 
good wrestlers, priding themselves upon their strength 
or skiU, were desirous of engagiogonly with those they 
regarded as their equals. Hence, wh^ a chief was 
expected in whose train were any di^ioffuished wres- 
tlers, those among the adherents of the cmief by whom 
the party was to be entertained, who wished to engage, 
were' accustomed to send a challenge previous to their 
arrival. If this, whieh was called tipaopao, had been 
tile case, when they entered the ring mey closed at 
once without ceremotiy. But if no such arrangement 
had been made, tiie wres^rs of one party, or perhaps 
their champion, walked ^around and across th^ ring, 
Imving^the^left arm b^t, with the hand on the breast, 
and gave the challenge by striking the right hand vio- 
lently against the left, and ihe left against the side, 
which produced a loud boUow sound* The strokes on 
Uie arm were sometimes so violent as not only to bruise 
the flesh, but to cause the blood to giish out. 

When the challenge was accepted, the Mita^onists 
closed, and the most intense interest was manifested by 
the parties to which they respectively belonged. Seve- 
ral were sometimes engaged , at pnce, but moref fre- - 
qnently only two. Th<ey grasped each other by the 
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dbouHew, and exerted aH their strength and art, eadr 
to throw his rival ; this was all that was recpiisite ; and 
although they general^ grapjded with each other, this 
was^not necessary according to tiie rules of the game. 
Mape, a stout ana rather active, though not a large man, 
who was often in my house at Eimeo, was a famous 
wrestler. He was seen in the ring once with a remark- 
ahly tall, heavy roan, who was his Mftagdnist ; they had 
grappled and separated, when Mape walked carelessly 
towards his rival, and' on approachi^ him, instead of 
stretching out hid arras, as was eipfected, he ran the 
ciown of his head with all his might against the temple 
of his antagonist, and laid him flat on the earth. 

Unbroken silence and deep attention were manifested 
^during the struggle ; but as soon as one was thrown 
the scene was instantly changed ; the vanquished was 
scarcely stretched on the sand when a shout of exulta^ 
tion burst from the victor's friends. Their drums struck 
up; the women rose, and danced in triumph over the 
fallen wrestler, a^d sang in defiance to the opposite 
party. These were neither silent nor mimoved specta- 
tors, but immediately commenced a most deafemn^ 
noise, partly in honour of their own clan or tribe, but 
jNTincipally to mar and neutralize the triumph of ih» 
victors. It is not easy to imagine the scenes that must 
often have been presented at one of their .taupitis, or 
great wrestling matches, when not less than four or 
five thousand persons, dressed in their beat afH>arel, and 
exhibiting every variety of costume and brilliancy of 
colour, were under the influence of excitement. One 
party were drumming, dancing, and singing, in the pride 
of victory, and the menace of defiance ) while, to in- 
crease the Jin and- confusion, the other party were 
equally. vociferous in reciting the achievements of the 
vanquished, or predicting the shortness of his rival's 
triumph. 

However great .the 'clamour might be, as soon as the 
wrestters who remained in the ring engaged again the 
drums ceased,^ the song was discontinued, and the dan- 
cers sat down. All was perfectly silent, and the issue 
of the second struggle was awaited with as great an in- 
tensity of interest as the first. If the vanquished man 
had a friend or taio in the ring, he usually arose and 
challenged the victor, who^ haying gained one triumph, 
either left the ring, M^hich it was considered honourable 
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for him to do, or remained, and awaited n fresh chal* 
lenge. If he had retired, two fresh combatants engaged, 
and when one was thrown, exhH)itions of feeling, cor- 
lespon^ng wHh tliose that had attended the conclusion 
of the first struggle,, were renewed, and followed every 
successive engagement. When the contest was over, 
the men repaired again to the temple, and presented - 
^eir offering of acknowledgment, usually young pltin- 
tain-trees, to the idols of the game. . 

There are a nnmber of men still hviag who, under 
(he system of Idolatry, were celebratied as wrestlers 
through the whole of the islands. Among these, Fenua- 
peho^ the hardy chieftain ojTTahaa, is perhaps the most 
distinguished. He is not a lar&^e man, but hroad, strongs 
sinewy, and' remarkably firm-bpilt. In person he ap- 
pears to hsbre been adapted to excel in such kinds of 
savage sports. 

Although wrestling was practised principally by the. 
men, it was not confined to them. Often, when thev 
had done, i;he women contended, sometimes with each 
other, and occasionally with men^ who were not pertiaps 
reputed wrestlers. Persons in the highest rank some- 
times engaged in the sport ; imd>.the sister of the queen 
has been seen ytemng nearly the same clothing as tho 
wrestlers wore, covered all over with sand, and wre8-« 
thug with a young chief, in the midst of a ring, around 
which thousands of the people were assembled. 

On all great festivals, wrestling was succeeded by, the 
moto-raa, or bbxing: This does not appear to have 
been so favourite an amusement with the Tahiti ans as 
wrestling; and there was generally a smaller number 
to engage. It was mostly practised, by the lower orders 
and servants of the Areois^ and was with them, as box* 
mg is everywhere, savage work ; though, cousiderins 
the rude aiid barbarous state of the people, v^o had 
little idea of mfiueifice or power, but as connected with 
their gods, jor with mere brute strength, we are not sur- 
prised that it should have existed. The challenge was 
given in the same way as in wrestling.; but when the 
combatants engaged, the combat was much s€k>ner 
end^r and no time was spent in spurring, or parryiiM^ 
the blows. These ^ere generally straight-forward^ 
severe, and heavy, usually aimed at the Mad. They 
fought with the naked fist, and the whole skin of tlur 
forehead has been at times torn or driven off stt a blow. 
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No one interfered with the combatants whfle engaged ; 
but as soon as either of them fell, or stooped, or shunned 
his antagonist, he was cmisidered vuiqaiehed, the battle 
dosed, and was instantly siicceeded by the shouts aoid 
^nces of triuni]^ 

These barbarous spprts, though generaUy followed by 
the common people, were not confined to them ; other 
cksses- sometknes engased ; chiefs and priests were 
often among the most &nons boxers and wrestlers. 
These flrames were not only ^eadfiilfy barbarous, but 
deraorauizing in their influence on the people, who would 
set up a shrii^k of exultation when the blood started, or 
the vanquished fell senseless on the sand. They were 
also often fatal. Metia, a taura nd Oro, priest of Oro, 
who resided at Matavai, was celebrated for his prowess, 
and slew two airtagonists, a father and a son, at one of 
these festivals in Taiarapiu. Considering the brutalizing 
tendency and the fatai results of boxing and wrestling, 
we cannot but i^joice that they have c<eased with th& 
system of barbarism, licentiousness, and cruelty with 
which they were associated, and, by which they were 
su{]^rted . 

Connected with these athletic sports was another, 
less objectionable than either. This was the faatitiaih^ 
fno raa, or foot-race, in which the young men of the op- 
posite parties engaged. Great preparation was made 
for this trial of stre^h and^gility. The bodies of th^ 
nmners were anointed with ou ; the fnaro, or ^rdle, the 
^jonly garment they wore, was- bonnd tight round the 
loins. A wreath of flowers adorned the throws, and a 
light white or coloured bandage of native cloth was 
sometimes bound like a turban. round the bead. A. 
smooth Ime of sandy beach was usually selected for the 
<iourse. Sometimes they retutned to the place from 
which they had started, but ilt general they ran the pre- 
scribed distance in a straight line. .On^ of these races 
look place at Afareaitu while we resided there. It was 
between one of the king's servants and a young maa 
recently arrived from the Pearl Islands. The stranger 
was a tall, thin, handsome young man ; and, >as they 
Walked past my house to the course, the people in gene* 
ra) seemed to think his rival had but little prospect of 
equalling the swiftness of his speed, and it. was thought 
he had already secured the re, or prize. The result, 
however, disappointed their ezpectatimiB ; and, as tte 
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ispectators returned, I learned that, although on the first 
effort it was impossible to determine to whom the prize 
belonged, after re^^ated trials it was adjudged to Po- 
mare^s domestic. The faatitiaihe-mo rtia vaa, or canoe- 
race, was Qccasionally practised on the smooth waters 
of the ocean, within the reefs, and appeared to afford a 
high degree of satisfaction. 

Their martial games were numerous ; and to these 
preparatory sports the jrouth paid great attention. The 
moto, or boxing, and the maona, or wrestling, were re- 
garded as a sort of military drilling ; but the vero patia, 
throwing the spear or javelin, an(} the practice of throw- 
ing stones from a sling, were the principal military 
games. In the latter the Tahitians excelled most ' of 
the nations in the Pacific ; devoting to its practice a 
considerable portion of their time, and being able to cast 
the stone with great accuracy. 

Throwing the spear, or darting the javelin, was an 
amusement in which they passed many of their juvenile 
hours. It was not a mere exercise of strength, like 
that exhibited in shooting with the bow and arrow, but 
a trial of skill. The stalk or stem of a plantain-tree was 
their usual mark or target. This they fixed perpendicu- 
larly in the ground; and, retiring to a spot a number of 
yards distant, endeavoured to strike the mark with their 
missiles. These, thrown with precision and force, 
readily penetrated its sgd and yielding substance. Al- 
though this was with some a favourite amusement, the 
Tahitians do not appear to have followed it with such 
avidity as the Sandwich islanders were accustomed to 
do^nor to have made. such proficiency in the art. In 
order to avoid accidents while practising with the sMng, 
the boys generally employed the fruit of the nono, mo- 
Hnda citrifolia, instead of a stone. The mark at which 
they threw was a thin cane, or small white stick, fixed 
erect in the ground ; and the force and prefcision with 
which it was repeatedly struck were truly astonishing. 

Besides these games, they often had what might be. 
termed reviews of their land and naval fprces. In these, 
all the appendages of battle were exhibited on land, and 
the fleets were equipped as in maritime war. The 
fighting men, in both exhibitions, wore the dress and 
bore the arms employed in actual combat. Th^y also 
performed their different evolutions, in attack an4 de- 
fence, advance and retreat. Sham-fights were coo^ 
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nected with these displays of naval or iqilitaiy parade. 
In their mock engajjements, they threw the spear, 
thrust the lance, parried the club, and at length, with 
deafening shouts, mingled in general and promiscuous 
struggle. Some of the combatants were thrown, ethers 
captured, and the respective parties retreated to renew 
the contest. 

Their naval reviews often exhibited a spectacle, which 
to them was remarkably imposing. Ninety or a hun- 
dred canoes were on these occasions ranged in a line 
along the beach, ready to be launched in a moment. 
Their elevated and- often curiously carved stems, their 
unwieldy bulk, the raised and guarded platform for the 
fighting men, the motley group assembled there, bearing 
their -singularly and sometimes fantastically shaped 
weapons, the numerous folds of native cloth that formed 
their cun^brous dress, their high, broad turbans, the 
lofty stems.of their vessels, grotesque and rudely carved, 
together with the broad streamers floating in the breeze, 
combined to inspire them with the most elevated ideas 
of their naval prowess. The effect thus produced was 
heightened by the appearance of the sacred canoes, 
bearing the images or the emblems of the gods, the flag 
of the godSj and the officiating or attending priests. 
Often, while the vessels were thus ranged along the 
beach, the king stood in a small one, drawn by a number 
of his men, who walked in the sea. In front of each 
canoe he paused, and addressed a short harangue to the 
warriors, and an ubii, or invocation to the gods. After 
this was ended, at a signal given, the whole fleet was in 
a moment launched upon the ocean, and pulled with 
rapidity and dexterity to a considerable distance from 
the shore, where the several varieties of their naval 
tactics were exhibited; after which they returned in 
regular order, with precision, to the shore. 

Many of their games were most laborious. One at 
which the men played, called apai, or paipaiy resembled 
a sport in some parts denominated " bandy." A similar 
game, called patican, was formerly ^ frequent amuse- 
ment among tne aborigines of South America, and those 
inhabiting the northern parts of the same continent, 
even as far as Canada. A ball is provided, and the 
players are furnished with sticks about three or four 
feet long, bent at one end ; with these they strike the 
ball, each ps^ endeavouring to send it beyoiid th^ 
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boundary mark of their opponents. The ball is made 
with tough shreds of native cloth, tightly knotted to^ 
gether. The sticks used by the TaUtians were rude 
and unpolished, just as they were cut from the tree ; 
but those used by the inhabitants of the southern islanda 
are made with the aitoy or iron-wood, the handle wrought 
tirith great care, and sometimes curiously carved, wlule 
a round protuberance is formed at the lower end, which, 
being slightly curved, augments the force with whi6h 
they strike the ball. 

The iuiraoy or foot-ball, is also a frequent game, fol- 
lowed more by the women than the men. Whole dis- 
tricts engaged in this amusement. In the former they 
only struck the ball with a stick ; in this they employed 
the foot, and each party endeavoured to send it beyond 
the opposite boundary-line, which had been marked out 
before they began. When either party succeeded in 
this, the air was rent with their shouts of success. 

The haru raa puu, seizing of the ball, was however 
the favourite game of this kind. The females alone en- 
gaged in the seizing of the ball ; in projecting which 
neither sticks nor feet were allowed to be applied. An 
open place was necessary for all their sports, and the 
sea-beach was usually selected. The boundary mark 
of each party was fixed by a stone on the beach, or 
some other object on the shore, having a space of fifty 
or a hundred yards between. The bafl was a large roU 
or bundle of the tough stalks of the plantain-leaves, 
twisted closely and firmly together. They began in 
the centre of the space. One party, seizing the ball, 
endeavoured to throw it over the boundary mark of the 
other. As soon as it was thrown, both parties started 
after "it, and, in stooping to seize it, a scramble often 
ensued amQng those who first reached the ball; the 
numbers increased as the others came up, and they fre- 
quently fell one over the other in the greatest confu- 
sion. Amid the shouts, and din, and disorder that fol- 
lowed, arras or legs were sometimes Inroken before the 
ball was secured. As the pastime was usually followed 
on the beach, the ball was often thrown into the sea ; 
here it was fearlessly followed, and, with all the noise 
and cheering of the different parties, forty or fifty women 
might sometimes be seen up to their knees or their 
waists in the water, splashing and plunging amid the 
foam and spray after the object of their pursuit. These 
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•re only some of the games that #ere followed by thd 
adults at their great meetings,* or national festivals. In 
these and in feasting the hours of the day were spent. 

'Hieir dances were numerous and diversified; and 
were performed by 'men and women — in many the par- 
ties did not dance together. Their movements were 
generally slow, but regular and exact ;. the arms during 
theit dances were exercised as much as their feet. 
The drum and the flute were the music by which they 
were led ; and the dance was usually accompanied by 
sougs and ballads. Orr is the native word for dance, 
but each kind of dance had a distinct name. The least 
objectionable was the hura, which appears to have been 
the kind of dance witnessed by Captain Cook in Hua- 
hine. The hura was sometimes a pantomimic exhibi- 
tion, with dancing at intervals during the performance; 
but the most decent and respectable was that which 
consisted principally of dancing. It was practised from 
a motive which many will think manifested a decisive 
elevation above savage life. The families of the distin- 
guished chiefs in the neighbourhood were always invited 
to witness the hura. They usually came arrayed in 
their best apparel, followed by numbers of their attend- 
ants. Jt was generally designed to hrin^ into notice the 
daughters of the chiefs, and recommend them to young 
men of rzmk and station equal or superior to their own, 
who, it was hoped, might be so charmed by their dancing 
as to become their future husbands. 

The daughters of the chiefs, who were the dancers on 
these occasions, at times amounted to five or six, though 
occasionally only one exhibited her. symmetry of figure 
and gracefulness of action. Their dress was singular, 
but elegant. The head was ornamented with tamau, a 
fine and beautiful braid of human hair, wound round the 
head in the form of a turban. * A triple wreath of scarlet, 
white, and yellow flowers, composed of the ^ute, the 
fragrant gardenia, or Cape jessamine, and the beslaria 
laurifolia, tastefully interwoven, adorned the curious 
headdress. The tahema, a loose vest of spotted cloth, 
covered the lower part of the bosom. The tihi, of fine 
white stiffened cloth, frequently edged with a scarlet 
border, gathered like a large frill, passed mxder the arms, 

*Mr. Barff, t« wbom I am indebted fbr tWe principal part of thit a(Mioaiit» 
procured a headdress of this kind, containing one hundred fttboms of tiw 
• — t braided honuui bftir. • 
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nod reached belo^r^ the waist ; while the araitihi, ahand- 
some fine cloth, fastened round the waist with a band 
or sash, covered the (^et. The breasts were orna- 
mented with rainbow-coloured mother-of-pearl shells, 
or the pii, which was a covering of curiously wrought 
network and feathers. 

The music of the hura was the large and small drum, 
and occasionally the fiute. Besides the musicians, the 
haapii, teacher or jNTompter, was an important person- 
age. He was attired in three or four finely fringed mats, 
fastened round his waist, and stood or sat near the mat 
on which the dancers stood. His business was, by the 
expression of his countenance, and the action of his 
hands, to direct the performers.. Their dancing was not 
lively and nimble, and seldom could those engaged be 
said to trip 

•< On the tight fantastic toe." 

Their movements were generally slow, but always easy 
and natural, and no exertion on the part of the performers 
was wanting4o render them graceM and attractive. Be-* 
sides the distinguished females who performed tlie hura, 
there were others who were regarded as appendages to 
the exhibition. These were the faata, who were men, 
generally four in number, who were arfayed in fringed 
mats, fastened round the waist, and each was a sort of 
clovvn or harlequin. Their business was, during the inter- 
vals between the different parts of the hura, to dance in 
the most comic and ludicrous manner, for the mirth of 
the spectators. They were called ei ataraa na te mataitai 
— cause of laughter to the lookers-on. The heva tiaraau 
was another dance, inferior to the hura, and not more 
olyectionable. There were many others, but they 
were all too indelicate or obscene to be noticed. These 
were sometimes held in the open air* but more frequently 
performed under the cover of the houses erected in most 
of the districts for public entertainments. These struc- 
tures were frequently spacious and well built, consist- 
ing of a roof supported by pillars, without any shelter 
for the sides. A low fence, called aumoa, surrounded 
the house ;- and the inside was covered with mats, on 
which the company sat, and the dancers performed. 
The pcUau^ or prompter, sat by the drum, and regulated 
the several parts of the performance. , After the athletic 
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exercises of the day, the dances ensued in the eveningv 
and were often continued till the dawn of the following 
morning. There were gods supposed to preside oyer 
their dances, whose sanction patronised the debasing 
immoralities connected with them. 

The te-Of or archery, was also a sacred game, more 
so, perhaps, than any other ; it was also called heiva 
te-a, play, or amusement of archery. The bows, arrows, 
quiver, and cloth in which they were kept together, with 
the dresses worn by the archers, were all sacred, and 
under the special care of persons appointed to keep 
them. It was usually prs^ctised as a most honourable 
recreation, between the residents of a place and their 
guests. The sport was generally followed either at 
the foot of a mountain, or on the seashore. My house, 
in the valley of Haamene at Huahine, stood very near 
an ancient vahi te-a, a place of archery.- Before com- 
mencing the game, the parties repaired to the marae, 
and performed several ceremonies ; after which they 
put on the archers' dress, and proceeded to the place 
appointed. They did not shoot at a mark ; it was there- 
fore only a trial of strength. In a place to which they 
shot the arrows, two small white flags were displayed, 
between which the arrows were directs. 

The bows were made of the hght tough wood of the 
furau; and were, when unstrung, perfectly istraight, 
about five feet long ; an inch or an inch and a quarter 
in diameter in the centre, but smaller at the ends. They 
were.heatly polished, and sometimes ornamented wim 
finely biraided human hair, or cord of the fibres of cocoa- 
But husk, wound round the ends of the bow in alternate 
rings. The string was of romaha, or native flax ; the 
arrows were sniall bamboo reeds, exceedingly light and 
durable. They were pointed with a piece of aito, or- 
iron-wood, but were not barbed. Their arrows were 
not feathered ; but in order to their being firmly held 
while the string was drawn, the lower end was covered 
with a resinous gum from the bread-fruit tree. The 
length of the arrows varied from two feet six ijaches to 
three feet. The spot from which they were shot was 
tjonsidered sacred ; there was one of these within my 
ffarden at Huah'me. It was a stone pile, about three or 
four feet high, of a triangular form, one side of the angle 
being convex. 
Y^hen the preparations were completed, the archer 
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'Qiscended this platform, and, kneeling on one knee, drew 
the string of the bow with the right hand, till the head 
of the arrow touched the Centre of thft bow, when it was 
discharged with great force. It was an effort of much 
strength in this position to draw the bowstring so far. 
The line often broke, and the bow feU from the archer's 
hand when the arrow was discharged. The distance 
to which it was shot, though various, was frequently 
three hundred yards. A number of men, from three to 
twelve, with small white flags in their hands, were sta- 
tioned to watch the arrows in their fall. When those 
of one. party went farther, than those of the other, they 
Waved the flags as a signal to the party below. When 
they fell short, they held down their flags, but lifted up 
their feet, exclaiming tfou/T^u, beaten. 
I This was a sport in the highest esteem, the king and 
chiefs usually attending to witness the exercise. As 
soon as the game was finished, the bow, with the quiver 
of arrows, was delivered to the charge of a proper person : 
the archers repaired to the marae, and were obliged to 
exchange their dress and bathe their persons before 
they could take refreshment or enter their dwellings. 
It is astonishing to notice how intimately their system 
of religion was interwoven with every persuit of their 
lives. Their wars, their labours, and their amusements 
were all under the control of their gods. Paruatetavae 
was the god of archers. 

The arrows they employed were sometimes beauti- 
fully stained and variegated. The bows were plain, but 
the quivers were often elegant in shape and appearance. 
They were made with the single joint of a bamboo cane^ 
three feet six or nine; inches long, and about two inches 
in diameter. The outside was sometimes handsomely 
stained, and finely polished at the top and the bottom; 
they were adorned with braided cord and plated human 
hair. The cap or coyer of the quiver was a small, hand- 
some, well-formed cbcoanut of a dark brown chocolate 
colour, highly polished, sand attached to the quiver by a 
cord passing up the inner side of the quiver, and fastened 
near the bottom. 

The bow and arrow were never used by th^ Society 
islanders excepting in their amusements ; hence, per- 
haps, their arrows, though pointed, were not barbed, 
and they did ^not shoot at a mark. In^ throwing the 
tpear, and the stone from the sling, both of which they 
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used in battle, they were accustomed to set i^ a roaik % 
and practised, that they might throw with precision as 
well as force. In the Sandwich Islands they are used 
also as an amusement, especially in shooting rats, but 
are not included in their accoutrements for battle ; while 
in the Friendly Islands, the bow was not only en^ployed 
on occasions of festivity, but also used in war; this,' 
however, may have arisen from their proximity to the 
Feejee Islands, where it is a general wes^n. In the 
Society and Sandwich Islands it is now altogether laid 
aside, m consequence of its connexion with their forooer 
idolatry. I do not think the missionaries ever inculcated 
its discontinuance, but the adults do not appear to have 
thought of foUowiug this,' or any other game, since 
Christianity has been introduced among them. 
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The most ancient, but certainly not the most inno« 
cent, game among the Tahitians was the faatitoraamoay 
hteraUy, the causing fighting among fowls, or cock. 
fightmg. The traditions of the people state, that fowls 
have existed in the islands as long as the people, that 
they came with the first colonists by whom the islands 
were peopled, or that they w6re made by Taaroa at the 
same time that men were made. The traditions and 
songs of the islanders connected with their amusements 
are as ancient as any in existence among them. The 
Tahitians do not a^^ar to have staked any property, 
or laid any bets, on their favourite birds, but to have 
trained and fought Ihem for the sake of the gratificatioa 
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they derived from beholding them destroy each other. 
Long before the first foreign vessel was seen off their 
shores, they were accustomed to train and to fight their 
birds. The fowls designed for fighting were fed with 
great care ; a finely carved /a/opwa, or stand, was made 
as a perch for the birds. This was planted in the house, 
and the bird fastened to it by a piece of cinet, braided 
flat, that it might not injure the leg. J^o other substance 
would have been secure against the attacks of his beak. 
Their food was chiefly poe, or hrmsed bread-fruit, rolled 
up in the hand like paste, and given in small pieces. 
The fowl was taught to open his mouth to receive his 
food and his water, which was poured from his master^s 
hand. It was also- customary td sprinkle v^tfer over 
these birds j to refresh them. 

The natives were universally add|cted to this sport. 
The inhabitants of one district often match their birds 
against those of another, or those of one division of a 
district against tnose of another. They do not appear 
to have entertiained any predilection for particular colour 
in the fowls, but seem to have esteemed all alike. 
They never trimmed any of their feathers, but were 
proud to see them with , heavy wings, fuU-feathered 
necks, and long tails. They also accustomed them to 
fight without artificial spurs, or other means of injury. 
In order that the birds might be as fresh as possible, 
they fought them early in the morning, soon after day- 
break, while the air was cool, and before they became 
languid from heat. More thah two were seldom en- 
gaged at once, and so soon as one bird avoided the other, 
he was considered as vi, or beaten. Victory was de- 
clared in favour of his opponent, and they were imme- 
diately parted. This amusement was sometimes con- 
tinued for several days successively, and, as well as the 
other recreations, was patronised by their idols. Ruai- 
faatoa, the god of cock-fighters, appears among the ear- 
liest of their inferior divinities. 

Like the inhabitants of most of the islands of the Pa- 
cific,, the Tahitians are fond of th£> water, and lose all 
dread of it before they are old enough to know the 
danger to which we should consider them exposed. 
They are among the best divers in the world, and spend 
nauch of their time in the sea, not only when engaged 
in acts of labour, but when following their amusements^ 
One of their favourite sports is the horue, or faaheet 
H3 
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swimming in the surf when the waves are high, and the 
billows break in foam and spray among the^ reefs. In- 
dividuals of all ranks and ages, and both sexes, follow 
this pastime with the greatest avidity. They usually 
selected the openings in the reefs, or entrances of some 
of the bays, for their sport ; where the long heavy bil- 
lows of the ocean rolled in unbroken majesty upon the 
reef or the shore. They used a small board, which 
they called papafahee — swam from the beach to a con- 
siderable distance, sometimes nearly a mile, Watched 
the swell of the wave, and when it reached them, rest- 
ing their bosom on the short flat pointed board, they 
mounted on its summit, and, amid the foam and spray, 
rode on the crest of the wave to the shore : sometimes 
they halted among the coral rocks, over which the 
waves broke in splendid confusion. When they ap- 
proached the shore, they slid off the bosurd, which they 
grasped with the hand, and either fell behind the wave, 
or plunged towards the deep, and allowed it to pass over 
their heads. Sometimes they were thrown with vio- 
lence upon the beach, or among the rocks on the edges 
of the reef. So much at home, however, do they feel 
in the water, that it is seldom any accident occurs. 

I have often seen, along the border of the reef form- 
ing the boundary line to the harbour of Fa-re, in Hua- 
hine, from fifty to a hundred persons, of all ages, sport- 
ing like so many porpoises in tlve surf, sometimes 
mounted on the top of the wave, and almost enveloped 
in spray; at other times plunging beneath the mass of 
water that has swept in mountains over them, cheering 
and animating eac]i other ; and, by the noise and shout- 
ing they made, rendering the roaring of the sea and the 
dashing of the surf comparatively imperceptible. Their 
surf-boards are inferior to those of the Sandwich islaiul- 
ers, and I do not think swimming in the sea, as an amuse- 
ment, whatever it might have been formerly, is now 
practised so much by the natives in the South as by 
those in the North Pacific. Both were exposed in this 
sport to one common cause of interruption — and this 
was the intrusion of the shark. The cry of a mao among 
the former, and a mand among the latter, is one of the 
most terrific they ever hear ; and I am not surprised 
that such should be the effect of the ajpproach of one 
of these voracious monsters. ' The great shouting and 
clamour which they make are princifrally designed to 
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frighten away such as may approach. Notwithstand- 
ing this, they are often disturbed, and sometimes meet 
their death from these formidable enemies. 

A most affecting instance of this kind occurred very 
recently in the Sandwich Islands, of which the follow- 
ing account is given by Mr. Richards, and published in 
the American Missionary Herald: — 

"At nine o'clock in thie morning of June 14th, 1826, 
while sitting at my writing-desk, I heard a simultaneous 
scream from multitudes of people, Pau i ka mano I pan ika 
manol — * Destroyed by the shark! destroyed by the 
shark !'. The beach was instantly lined by hundreds of 
persons, and a few of the most resolute threw a large 
canoe into the water, and alike regardless of the shark 
and the high-rolling surf, «ptarig to the relief of their 
companion. It was too late. The shark had already 
seized his prey.. The affecting sight was only a few 
yards from my door, and while I stood watching, a large 
wave almost filled the canoe, and at the same instant a 
part of the mangled body was seen at the haw of the 
canoe, and the shark swimming towards it at h^r stem. 
When the swell had rolled by, the water was too shal- 
low for the shark to swim. The remains, therefore, 
were taken into. the canoe and brought ashore. The 
water was so much stained by the blood, that we dis- 
covered a red tinge in all the foaming billows as they 
approached the beach. 

"The unhappy sufferer Was an active lad about four- 
teen years old, who left my door only about half an 
hour previous to the fatal accident. 1 saw his mother, 
in the extremity of lier anguish, plunge into the water, 
arid swim towards the blo(5y spot, entirely forgetful of 
the power of her former god. 

'^ A number of people, perhaps a hundred, were at this 
time playing in the surf, which was higher than usual. 
Those who-were nearest to the victim heard him shriek, 
perceived him to strike with his right hand, and at the 
same instant saw a shark seize his arm. Then followed 
the cry which I heard, which echoed from one end of 
Lsdiaina to the other. AH who -were playing in the 
water made the utmost speed to the shore; and those 
who were standing on the beach saw the surf-board of 
the unhappy sufferer floating on the water, without any 
one to guide it. When the canoe reached the spot, 
they saw nothing but the blood with which the water 
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was stained for a considerable distance, and by vrhieh 
they traced the remains whither they had been carried 
by the shark or driven by the swefi. The body was 
cut in two by the shark just above the hips, and the 
lower part, together with the right arm, was gone. 

" Many of the people connect this death with their 
old system of religion ; for they have still a supersti- 
tious veneration for the shark, and this veneration is 
increased rather than diminished by such occurrences 
as these. 

/^ It is only about four months since a man was killed 
in the same maniier at Waihee, on the eastern part of 
this island. It is said, however, that there are much 
fewer deaths by the sharks than formerly. This, per- 
haps, may be owing to thehr not being so much fed by 
the people, and therefore they do not visit the shores 
so frequently," 

Besides the faahee, or surf-swimming, of which Hua- 
ouri was the presiding god, anii in which the adults 
principally engaged, there, were a number of aquatic 
pastimes pecidiar to the children ; among these, the 
principal was erecting a kind of stage near the margin 
of a deep part of the sea or river, leaping from the high- 
est elevation into the sea, and chasing each other in the 
water, diving to an almost incredible depth, or skimming 
along the surface. Large companies of children, from 
nine or ten to fifteen or sixteen years of age,^have often 
been seen, the greater part of the forenoon, eagerly 
following this apparently dangerous game, with the 
most perfect confidence of safety. Another amusement 
which appears to afford high satisfaction to the children 
of the islanders is the construction of small canoes, 
boats, or ships, and floating them in the sea. Although 
they are rude in appearance, and soon destroyed, many 
of the boys display uncommon ingenuity in construct- 
ing this kind of toy. The hull is usually made with a 
piece ofi-light wood of the hibiscus, the cordajge of bark, 
and the sails are either of the leaflets of the cocoanut 
or the native cloth. The ownets of these little vessels 
frequently go in small parties, and, taking their small- 
craft in their hands, wade up to the waist or arm-pits in 
the sea, and sometimes swim still farther out; and 
then, launching their miniature fleets, consisting of 
ships, brigs, slooj)s, boats, canoes, &c., return towards 
the shore. They usually fix a piece of stone at th^ 
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bottom of the little barks, .which ^eeps them upright ; 
and as the wind wafts them along the bs^, their owners 
ran along up to their knees in the sea, splashing suid 
shouting as they watch their progress. 

Such were some of the- amusements of the natives in 
the South Sea islands. In these, when not engaged in 
war^ they spent much of their time. There were also 
others of a less athletic kind, and of less universal 
prevalence. Among these the apereaw^s one of the 
most prevalent ; it consisted in jerking a reed, two feet 
and a half or three feet in length, sdong the ground. 
The men seldom played at it, but it was a common 
diversion for the women and children. .TYmo, or timo- 
tinio^ was another game with the same class. The pjur- 
tjes sat on the ground, with a heap of stones by their 
side, held a smsdl rouhd stone in the right hand, which 
they threw several feet up into the air, and before it fell 
took up one of the stones from the heap, which they 
held in the right hand till they caught that which they 
had thrown up, when they threw down the stone they 
had taken np, tossed the round stone again, and con- 
tinued taking -up a fresh stone every, time they threw 
the small round one into the air, until the whole heap 
was removed. The teatea mala was a singular play 
among the childreni who stretched open their eyehds 
by fixing a piece of straw, or stiff grass, perpendicularly 
across the eye, so as to force open the lids in a most 
frightful manner. Tupaurupauru, a kind of blind-man's- 
buff, was also a favourite juvenile sport. 

They were very fond of the tahoro, or swing, and fre- 
quently suspended a rope from the' branch of a lofty 
tree, and spent hours in swingling backwards and for- 
wards. They used the rope singly, and at the lower 
end fastened a short stick, which was thus suspended 
in a horizontal position ; upon this stick they sat, and, 
holding by the rope, were drawn or pushed backwards 
and forwards by their companions. .Walking in stilts 
was also a favourite amusement with the youth of both 
sexes. The stilts were formed by nature, and gene- 
rally consisted of the straight branches of a tree^ with 
a smaller branci^h projecting on one side. Their naked 
feet were placed on this short branch, and thuis, elevated 
alK>ut three feet from the ground, they pursued their 
pastime. 
. The hoys were very fond of the *^, or kite, whicb 
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they raised to a great height. The Tahitian kite was 
different in shape from the kites of the English boy». 
It was made of light native cloth, instead of paper, and 
formed in shape according to the fancy of its owner. 

lliese are only some of the principal games or amuse- 
ments of the natives ; others might be added, but these 
are sufficient to show that they were not destitute of 
sources of entertainment, either in their juvenile or 
more advanced periods of hfe. With the exception of 
one or two, they have all, however, been discontinued, • 
especially among the adults ; and the number of those 
foUowed by the children is greatly diminished. This 
is, on no account, matter of regret., Many were in them- 
selves repulsive to every feeling of common decency, 
and all were intimately connected with practices inimi- 
cal to individu^d chastity, domestic peace, and public 
virtue. « When we consider the debasii^ tendency of 
many, and the inutility of others, we shall rather rejoice 
that much of the time of the adults is passed in more 
rational and beneficial pursuits. The practice of useful 
mechanic arts, of agriculture, and of fishing is better 
adapted to pre&erve the robustness and vigour of their 
constitutions, and at the same time to exempt them 
from the moral evils of their games. Few, if any, of 
them are so sedentary in their habits as to need these 
amusements for exercise.; and they are not accustomed 
to apply, so closely to, any of their avocations as to re 
quire them merely for relaxation. 
. The greatest source of amusement to the people, as a 
nation,.was miost probably the existence of a society 
peculiar to the islands of the Pacific, if not to^ the in- 
habitantis Of the southern groups. This was an institu- 
tion called the Areoi society. Many of the regulations 
of this body, and the practices to which they were ad-, 
dieted, cannot be made public without violence to every 
feeling of propriety ; but so far as it can be consistently 
done, it seems desirable to give some particulars re- 
specting thi^ most singular institution. Although I 
never met with an account of any institution analogous 
to this among the barbarous nations- in any parts of the 
world, I have reason to believe it was not confined to 
the Society group and neighbouring islands. It does 
not appear to have existed in the Marquesas or Sand- 
wich Islands ; but the Jesuit missionaries found an in- 
stitution bearing a striking resemblance to it among 
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the inhabitants of the Caroline or Ladrone Islands,— a 
privileged fraternity, whose practices were in many 
respects similar to those of the Areois of the southern 
islands. They were called uritoy ; which, omitting the 
tf would not be much unlike arem : a greater difference 
exists in the pronunciation of words known to be radi- 
cally the same. 

How long this association has existed in the South 
Sea islands we h^ve no means of ascertaining with 
correctness. According to the traditions of the people, 
its antiquity is equal to that of the system of pollution 
and error with which it was so intimately allied ; and 
by the same authority we are informed that there have 
been Areois almost as long as there have been men. 
These^ however, were all so fabulous that we cftn only 
infer from them that the institution is of ancient origin. 
According to the, traditions of the people, Taaroa cre- 
ated, and, by means of Hina, brought forth, when full- 
grown, Orotetefa and tJrutetefa. They were not his 
sons ; oriori is the term employed by the people, which 
seems to mesa create. They were called the brothers 
of Oro, and were numhered among the inferior divini- 
ties. They remained in a state of celibacy ; and hence 
the devotees were required to destroy their offspring. 
The origin of the Areois institution is as follows : 

Oro, the son of Taaroa, desired a wife from the 
daughters of Taata, the first man ; he sent two of his 
brothers, Tufarapainuu and Tuiarapairai, to seek among 
the daughters of man a suitable companion for him ; 
they searched through the whole of the islands, from 
Tahiti to Borabora, but saw no one that they supposed 
fit to become the wife of Oro, till they came to Borabora. 
Here, residing near the foot of Mouatahuhuura, red- 
ridged mountainy they saw Vaifaumati. When they 
beheld her, they said one to the other. This is the excel- 
lent woman for our brother. Returning to the skies, 
they hastened to Oro, and informed him of their success ; 
told him they had found among the daughters of man a 
wife for him, described the place of her abode, and 
represented her as a vahine purotu aiai, a female pos- 
sessed of every charm. 'The god fixed the rainbow in 
the heavens, one end of it resting in the valley at the 
foot of the red-ridged mountain, the other penetrating 
the skies, and thus formed his pathway to the earth. 

When he emerged from the vapour, which, like a' 
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cloud, had encircled the rainbow, he discovered the 
dwelling of Vairauraati, the fair mistress of the cottage, 
who became his wife. Every evening he descended on 
the rainbow, and returned by the same pathway on the 
following morning to the heavenly regions. His wife 
bore a son, whom he called Hoa-iabu4-te-rai, friend, 
sacred to the heavens. This son became a powerful 
ruler among men. 

The absence of Oro from his celestial companions, 
during the frequent visits he made to the cottage of 
Vairaumati in the valley of Borabora,, induced two of his 
younger brothers, Orotetefa and Urutetefa, to leave 
their abode in the skies, and commence a search after 
him. Descending by the rainbow in the position in 
which he had placed it, they alighted on the earth near 
the bas6 of th^red-ridged mountains, and soon perceived 
their brother and his wife in their terrestrial habitation. 
Ashamed to offer their salutations to him and his bride 
without a present, one of them Was transformed on the 
spot into- a pig, and a bunch of wrw, or red feathers. 
These acceptable presents the other offered to the 
inmates- of the dweUing, as a gift of congratulation. 
Oro and his wife expressed their satisfaction at the 
present ; the pig and the feathers remaiiied the same, 
but the brother of the gOd assumed his original form. 

Such a mark of attention, on such an occasion, was 
considered by Oro to require some expression of his 
commendation. He accordingly made them gods, and 
constituted them Areois, saying, Ei Areoi orua i te ao, 
nei, ia noaa ta otua tuhaar " Be you two Areois in this 
world, that you may hkve your portioa (in the govern- 
ment,^' &e.). In the commeihoration of this liSicrous 
fable of the pig and the feathers,' the Areois, in all the 
taupiti, and public festivals, carried a young pig to the 
temple ; strangled jt, bound it in the ahu haio (a loose 
open kind of doth), and placed it on the altar. They 
also offered the red feathers, which they called the uru 
maru no te Areoi, " the shadowy uru of the Arepi," or the 
red feathers of the party of the Areoi. > ' 

It has been already stated that the, brothers, who were 
made gods and kings of the Areois, lived in celibacy ; 
consequently they, had no descendants. On this account, 
although they did not enjoin celibacy upon their de- 
votees, they prohibited their having any offspring. 
Hence, one of the standing regulations of this institu- 
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tion was the murder of their children. The first com- 
pany, the legend states, were nominated, according to 
the Oro's direction, by Urutetefa, and Orotetefa, and 
comprised the following individuals : Huatua, of Tahiti ; 
Tauraatua, of Moorea, or Eimeo ; Temai?itea, of Sir 
Charles Sanders's Island ; Tetoa and Atae, of Huahine ; 
Taramanini and Airipa, of Raiatea ; Mutahaa, of Tahaa, 
Bunaruu, of Borabora ; and Marore, of Maurua. These 
individuals, selected from the different islands, consti- 
tuted the first Areoi society. To them sdso the gods 
whom Oro Had placed over them delegated authority 
to admit to their order all such as were desirous to 
unite with them,' and consented to murder their infants.* 
These were^ always the names of the principal Areois 
in each of the islands ; and were borne by them in the 
several islands at the time of their renouncing idolatry; 
when the Areois name and Areois customs were 
simultaneously discontinued. 

It is a most gratifying fact, that some of those who 
bore these names, and were ringleaders in all the vice . 
and cruelty connected with the system, have since been 
distinguished for their active benevolence, and moral 
and exemplary lives. ■ Anna, one of the first deacons in 
the church at Huahine, one of the first native teachers 
sent out by that church to the heathen, and who has 
teen the minister of the church in Sir Charles Sanders's 
Island, an indefatigable, upright, inteUigent, and useful 
man, as a Christian missionary in the South Sea 
Islands, was the principal Areoi of Raiatea. He was 
the Taramanini of that ^ island, until he embraced 
Christia^iity. 

They were a sort of strolling players, and privileged 
libertines, who spent their days in travelling from 
island to island, and from one district to atnothef, exhibit- 
ing their pantomimes,/ and spreading a moral contagion 
throughout society. Great preparation w^s necessary 
before the mareva, ot company, set out. Numbers of 
pigs were killed, and presented to Oro ; large quantities 
of plantains smd bananas, with other fruits, were also 
offered upon his altars. Several weeks were necesisary 
to complete the prehtninary. ceremonies. The coil- 
eluding parts of these consisted ip erecting, on board 

* The above is one of the roost regular accoMnts of the origin of the Areoi 
institution extant among tbe people. * Mr. Barff; to whom I aip indebted for 
1^ received it lh>m Anna, and AlaJtine the king of Baahine. 
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their canoes, two temporary maraes, or temples, for the 
worship^of Orotetefa and his brother, the tutelar Cities 
of the society. This was merely a symbol of the 
presence of tne gods ; and consisted principally in a 
stone for each, from Oro's marae, and a few red feathers 
from the insido^of the sacred image. Into these sym- 
bols the gods were supposed to enter when the priest 
pronounced a short w^m, or prayer, immediately before 
the saihngof theflest. The numbers connected witii 
this fraternity, and. the magnitude of some of their 
expeditions, will appear from the fact of Cook's wit- 
nessing, on one occasion, in Huahine, the. departure of 
seventy cianoes filled with Areoi^. 

On landing at the4)lace of destination, they proceeded 
to the residence of the king or chief, and presented 
their marotai, or present ; a similar offering was also 
sent to the .temple, and to the gods, as an acknowledge 
, ment for the preservation they had experienced at sea. 
If they remained in^ the neighbourhood, preparations 
were made for their dances and other performances. 

Oh public occasions, their appearance was, in some 
respects, such as it is not proper to describe. Their 
bodies were painted with charcozd, and their faces, 
especially, stained with the mdtiy or acarlet die. Some- 
times they wore a girdle of the yellow ti leaves ; which, 
in appearance, resembled the feather girdles of the 
Peruvians, or other South American tribes. At other 
times they wore a vest of ripe 3^11ow plantain leaves, 
and ornamented their heads with wreaths of the bright 
yellow and scarlet leaves of the hutu, or Barringtonia; 
but, in general, their jlppearance was far more repulsive 
than when they worcLthese partial coverings. 

Upaupa was the name of many of their exhibitions. 
In performing these, they sometimes sat in a circle on 
the ground, and recited, in concert, a legend or song in 
honour of their gods, or some distinguished Areoi. The 
leader of the party stood in the centre, and introduced 
tb^ recitation with a sort of prologue, when, with a 
number of fantastic movements and attitudes, those 
that sat around began their song in a low and measured 
tone and voice; wluch increas^ as they proceeded, till 
it became vociferouy^ and unintelligibly rs^id. It was 
also accompanied by movements of the arms and hands, 
in exact keeping with the tones of the voice, until they 
were wrought to the highest pitch of excitement. This 
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they continued, until, becoming breathless and ex- 
hausted, they were obliged to suspend the performance. 

Their pubUc entertainments frequently consisted in 
delivering speeches, accompanied by every variety of 
gesture and action ; and their representations, on these 
occasions, assumed something of the histrionic charac- 
ter* The priests, and others, were fearlessly ridiculed 
in these performances, in wl^ich allusion was ludicrously 
made to public events. In the taupiti, or oroa, they 
sometimes^ engaged -in wrestling, but never in boxing: 
that would have l^en considered too degrading for them. 
Dancing,^ however, appears to have been their favourite 
and most frequent performance. - In this they were 
always led by the manager or chief. Th^ bodies, 
blackened with charcoal, and stained with mati, rendered 
the exhibition of their persons on these occasions 
most disgusting. They often maintained their dance 
through the greater part of the night, accompanied by 
their voices, and the music of the flute ^ind the drum. 
These amusements frequently continued for a number 
of days and nights successively at the same place. The 
upaupa was then hui, or closed, and they journeyed to 
the next district, or principal chieftain's abode, where 
the same train of dances^ wrestlings, and pantomimic 
exhibitions was repeated. , . - 

Several other gods were supposed to preside over 
the upaupa, as well as the two brothers who were the 
guardian deities of the Areois. The gods of these 
diversions, according to the ideas of the people, were 
monsters in vice, and of course patronised every evil 
practice perpetrated during such seasons of public fes- 
tivity. 

Substantial, spacious, and sometimes highly orna- 
mented houses, were erected in several districts 
throughout most of the islands, principally for their 
accommodation, and the exhibition of their perform- 
ances. The house erected for this purpose which 
we saw at Tiataepuaa was one of the best in Eimeo. 
Sometimes they performed in their csaioes, as they ap- 
proached the shore ; especially if Ithey had the king of 
the island, pr-any principal chief, on board their fleet. 
When one of these companies thus advaheed towards 
the land, with their streamers floating in the wind, their 
drums and flutes southing, and the Areois, attended by 
their chief, who acted 9^ tlieir prompter, appeared on^i 
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8tage erected for the purpose, ^th their wild distor- 
tions of person, antic gestures, painted bodies, and 
vociferated songs, mingling with the sound of the drum 
and the flute, the dashing of the sea, and the rolling and 
breaking of the surf, on the adjacent reef; the whole 
must have presented a ludicrous imposing spectacle, 
acoompffliied with a confusion of sight and sound, of 
which it is not very easy ta form an adequate idea. 

The above were the principal occupations of the 
Areois ; and in the constant repetition of these, ofl^n 
Obscene, exhibitions, they passed their, lives, strolling 
from the habitation of one chief to that of another, Or 
sailing among the different islands of the group. The 
farmers did not in general much respect them ; but the 
chiefs, and those addicted to pleasure,^ held them in high 
estimation, furnishing them with liberal entertainment, 
and sparit^ no property to gi^tify them. This often 
proved the cause of most unjust and cruel oppression 
to the poor cultivators. When a party of Areois arrived 
in a district, , in order to provide daily a sumptuous 
entertainment for th^m, the chief would send his ser- 
vants to the best {Plantations in the neighbourhood ; and 
these grounds, without any ceremony, they plundered of 
whatever was fit for use. Such lawless acts of robbery 
were repeated every day, so long as the Areois con- 
tinued in the district ; and when they departed, the gar- 
dens often exhibited a scene of desolation and ruin, 
that, but for the influence of the chiefs, would have 
brought fearful vengeance upon those who had occa- 
sioned it. - ^ 

A number of distinct classes prevailed among the 
Ai'eois, each of whi^h wa^ distinguished by the kind or 
situation of the tattooing on their bodies. The first or 
highest class was called Avaeparai^ painted leg ; the leg 
being completely Slackened from the foot to the knee. 
The second class was called Otiore,hoih arms bein? 
marked, from the fingers to the shoulders. The third 
class was denominated Harotea, both sides of the body, 
from the arm-pits downwards, beings marked with tattoo. 
The fourth class, called Hua, had only two or three 
small figures, impressed with the same material, on each 
shoulder. The fifth class, called Atoro^ had one small 
stripe, tattooed on the left; side, Every individual in the 
sixth olass, designated OfUmara, had a small circle 
marked round each ankle. The seventh class, or Pom^ 
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Vrhich included all who .were in their novitiate, was 
usually denominated the Poo faarearea, or pleasure* 
making class>^ and by them the most laborious part of 
the pantomimes, dances, &c. was performed ; the prin- 
cipal or higher orders of Areois, though plastered over 
with charcoal, and stained witU scarlet dfe, were gene- 
rally careful not to exhaust themselves by physical 
effort, for the amusement of others. 
• In addition to the seven regular classes of Areois, 
there were a number of individuals, of both sexes, who 
attached themselves to this dissipated and wandering 
fraternity, prepared their food and their dresses, per- 
formed a variety of servile occupations, and attended 
them on their journeys, for the purpose of witnessing 
their dalices, or sharing in their banquets. These were 
called Fanaunau, because they did not destroy their 
offspring, which was indispensable with the regular 
members. r 

Although addicted to every kind of licentiousness 
themselves, each Areoi had his 'own wife, who was also 
a member of the society ; and so jealous were they in 
this respect, that improper conduct towards the wife of 
one of their own number was sometimes punished with 
death. This summary and^ fatal punishment was not 
confined to their society, but was sometimes inflicted, 
for the same crime, £^mong, other classes of the com- 
munity. * 

Singular as it may appear, the Areoi institution was 
held in the greatest repute by the chiefs and higher 
classes; and, monsters of iniquity as 'they were, the 
grand masters, or members pf the firgt order, were re- 
garded as a sort of super-human beings,; and treated with 
a corresponding degree of veneration by many of the 
vulgar and ignorant.' The fraternity was not confined to 
any particular rank or grade in society, but -was com- 
posed of individuals from every class. But although 
thus accessible to all, thie admission was attended with 
a variety of ceremonies ; a protracted novitiate fol- 
lowed ; and it was only by. progressive advancement 
that any were admitted to the superior distinctions. 

It was imagined that those who became Areois wjere 
generally prompted or inspired to adopt this course by 
the gods. When any individual therefore wished to be 
admitted to their society, he repaired to some public 
exhibition, in a state of appar^:^ neneva^ or derange- 
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ment. He generally wore a gircQe oC yellow plantain 
or ti leaves round his loins ; fis face was stained with 
matt, or scarlet die ;' his brow decorated with a shade of 
jcuriously idaited yeUow cocoanut leaves ; his hanr per- 
fumed with powerfully scented oil, 9fid omamentea with 
a profusion of fragrant flo weris. Thus arrayed^ disfigured, 
and adorned, he rushed through the crowd assembled 
round the house in which 'the actors or dancers were 
performinjBTt and, leaping into the circle, joined with 
seeming frantic wildness in the dance or pantomime 
He continued in the midst of the performers until the 
exhibition closed. This was considered an indication 
of his desire to join their company ; and if approved, 
he was appointed to wait, as a servant, on the principal 
Areois. After a considerable trial of his natural c^- 

Eosition, docihty, and devotedness in this occupation^ if 
e persevered in his determination to join himself with 
them, he wad inaugurated with all the attendant rites 
and observances. 

This ceremony took place at some taupiti, or other 
great meeting of the body, when the principal Areoi 
brought him forth arrayed in the ahu haio, a curiously 
stained sort of native doth, the badge of their order, 
and presented him to the members who were convened 
in full assembly. The Areois, as such, had distinct 
names, and at his introduction the candidate received 
from the chief of the body the name by which in future 
h^ was to be known among them. He was now directed, 
in the first instance, to murder, his children ; a deed of 
horrid barbarity which he was in general too ready to 
perpetrate. He was then instructed to bend! his left 
arm, and strike his right hand upoil the bend of the left 
elbow, which at the same time he struck against his 
side, while he repeated the song or invocation for the 
occasion^ of which the follo^ving is a translation. 

" The mountain above, moua tabu,* sacred mountain. 
The floor beneath, Tamapua,] projecting point of the 
sea. Manunu, of majestic or kinely bearing forehead. 
TeariitariayX the splendour of the ^y. I am such a one 
(pronouncing his new Areoi name), of the mountain 
huruhuru." He was then commanded to seize the cloth 

* Tbe conical mountain new the lake (tfMaeva. 

t The eentnd diaixict on the borders of the hike, lyinc at the Iboc of tha 
toountain. - -7^ • 

' i The hereditary nama of the Uof or hicbeatohtof of Hnahint. 
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wom by the chief woman present, and by this act he 
completed his initiation, and became a member, or one 
of the seventh class. 

The lowest members of the society were the principal 
actors in all their exhibitions, and on them chiefly de- 
volved the labour and drudgery of dancing and p^form- 
ing for the amusement of the spectators. The supe- 
rior classes led a life of dissipation and luxurious indo<- . 
lence. On this account, those who were novices 
continued a long time in the lower class ; and were only 
admitted to the higher order at the discretion of the 
leaders or grand mastera. 

' The advancement of an Areoi from the lower classed 
took place also at some public festival, when all the 
members of the fraternity in the island were expected 
to be present. / Each individual appointed to receive 
this high honour^ attended in the fuU costume of the 
order. The ceremonies were commenced by the prin« 
cipal Areoi, who arose, and uttered an invocation to 
Te buaa ra (which I presume must mesoi the sacred pig), 
to the. sacred company of Tahutdbuatea (the name of a 
principal national temple in Baiatea), belonging to Tara- 
niamni,the chief Areoi of that island. He then paused, 
and another exclaimed, Give us such an individual, or 
individi^als, mentioning the names of the party nomi- 
nated for the intended elevation. 

When the gods had been thus required to sanction 
their advancement, they were taken to the temple. 
Here, in the presence or the gods, they were solemnly 
anointed, the forehead of each person being sprinkled 
with fragrant oil. The ^acred pig, clothed or wrapped 
in the haioy or cloth of the order, was next put into his 
hand, and offered to the god. Each individual was ^ 
then declared, by the person oflSciating on the occasion, 
to be an Areoi of the order to which be was thys raised. 
If the. pig wrapped in the sacred cloth was killed, which 
was sometimes done, it was buried in the temple ; but 
if alive, its ears were ornamentefl with the orooro^ or 
sacred braid and tassel, of cocoanut fibre. It was then 
liberated, and being regarded as sacred, or belonging to 
the god to whom it had been offered, was allowed to 
range the district uncontrolled till it died. 

The artist or priest of the tattoo was now employed 
to imprint, with imfading marks, the distinctive badges 
of the rank or class to which the individuals had been 
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Tttsed. As this operatioii was attended witfi consider- 
able sofferiiigto the parties invested with these insignia 
of rank, it was usually deferred till the termination of 
the festival which followed the. ceremony. This was 
generally furnished with an extravagant profusion; 
every kind of food was prepared, and large bales of native 
cloth were also provided as presents to the Are'ois, among 
whom it was divided. The greatest peculiarity, how- 
ever, connected with this entertainment was, that tlje 
restrictions of tabu, which prohibited females, on pain 
of death, from eating the flesh of the animals otferc^d in 
sacrifice to the gods, were removed, and they partook, 
with the men, of the pigs, and other kinds of food con- 
sidered sacred, which had been provide for the occa- 
sion. Music, dancing, and pantomime exhibitions fol- 
lowed, and were sometimes continued for several dajrs. 
These, though the general amusements of the Areois, 
vrere not the only purposes for which they assemUed. 
They included 

<* All monstrous, aH prodigious things ; 

and these were " abominable, unutterabl^."^ Iri ^ome 
of their meetings, they appear to have placed their in- 
vejition on the rack, to discover the; Worst pollutions of 
which it was possible for man to be guilty, and to have 
striven to outdo each other in the most revoltirig prac- 
tices. The mysteries of iniquity, and acts of more than 
bestial degradation, to which they were at times addicted, 
must remain in the dai-kness in which even they felt it 
sometimes expedient to conceal tbem. I- will not do 
violence to'^my own feelings,. or offend tho^e of my 
readers, by details of conduct which the mind cannot 
contemplate without pollution and pain. I should not 
have alluded to them, but for the purpose of showing 
the affecting debasement and humiliating demoraliza- 
tion to which ignorance, idolatry, and the evil propen- 
sities of the human -heart, when uncontrolled or unre- 
strained by the institutions arid relations of civilized 
society and sacred trutl), are capable of reducing man- 
kind, even udder circumstances highly favourable to 
the culture of virtue, purity, and happiness. 
^ In these pastimes, in their accompanying abomina- 
tions, and the often-tepeated practices of the most un- 
Irelenting murderous cruelty, these wandering Areois 
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passed their lives, esteemed^y the people as a superior 
order of beings, closely allied to the ffods, and derivinf 
from them direct sanction, not only K>r their abominar 
tions, but even for their heartless murders. Free from 
labour or care, they roved from island to island, sup- 
ported by the chiefs and the priests; and often feasted 
on plunder from the gardens of the iiklustrious husband- 
man, while his own family was not unfrequently de- 
prived thereby, for a time, of the means of subsistence. 
Such was their life of luxurious and licentious indolence 
and crime. And such was the character of their delu- 
sive system of superstition, that for them too was 
reserved the Elvsium which their fatnilous mythology 
taught them to beheve was provided, in a future state 
of existence, for those so {nre-emineji% favoured by the 
gods. 

A number of singular ceremonies were, on this ae* 
count, performed at the death of an Areoi. . The otohaa, 
or general lamentation, was continued for two or three 
days. During this time the body remained at the place 
of its decease, surrounded by the relatives and friends of 
the departed. It was then ts^en by the Areois to the 
grand temple, where the bones of the kings were de- 
posited. Soon after the body had been hrougbt within 
the precincts of the marae, the priest of Oro came, and 
standing over the corpse, offered a lodg prayer to his 
god. This prayer, and the ceremonies connected there- 
with, were designed to divest the body of all the sacred 
and mysterious influence the individual was supposed 
to have received from the god, when in the presence 
of the idol, the perfumed oil had been sprinkled up<Mi 
him, and he had been raised to the order or rank ia 
which he died. By this act it was imagined they were 
all returned to Oro, by whom they had been originally 
imparted. The body was ^n buried as the bodfy of a 
common man, within the precincts of the temple, in 
which the bodies of chiefs were interf ed. This cere- 
mony was not much unlike certain portions of the 
degrading rites performed on the person of a heretic, 
in connexion with an auto-de-f6, in the Romish church* 

The resources of the Areois were am[de. . They 
were, therefore, always enabled to employ the priest 
of Romatane, who was supposed to have the keys of 
Rohutu noanoa, the Tahitian^s paradise. This priest 
consequently succeeded the priest of Oro in the funeral 

y\su I.— I 
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ceremonies : he stood by the dead body, and offered his 
petitions "to Urutaetae, who was not altogether the 
Charon of their mythology, but the god whose office it 
was to conduct the spirits of Areois and pthers, for 
whom the priest of Romatane was employed, to the 
place of happiness. 

This Rohutu noanoa, (literally perfumed or fragrant 
Rohutu), was altogether a Mohammedan paradise. It was 
supposed to be near a lofty and stupendous mountain in 
Raiatea, sitc^ted in the vicinity of Hamaniino harbour, 
and caUed Temekani unauna, splendid or glorious Teme- 
hani. It Was, however, said to be invisible to mortal 
eyes, being in the reva, or aerial regions. The country 
was described as most lovely and enchanting in appear- 
ance, adorned with flowers of every form and hue, and 
perfumed with odours of every fragrance. The air was 
free from every noxious vapour, pure, and salubrious. 
Every species of enjoyment to which the Areois and 
other favoui^d classes had been accustomed on earth 
was to be participated there; while rich viands and de- 
licious fruits were supposed to be furnished in abun- 
dance, for the celebration of their sumptuous festivals. 
Handsome youths and women, jmrotu anae, all perfec- 
tion, thronged the place. These honours and gratifica- 
tions were only for the privileged orders, the Areois and 
chiefs, who could afford to pay the priests for the pass- 
port thither : the charges were so great that the com- 
mon people seldom or never thought of attempting to 
procure it for their relatives ; besides, it is probable that 
the high distinction kept up between the chiefs and 
people here would he expected to exist in a future 
state, and to exclude every individual of the lower ranks 
from the society of hir superiors. 

Those who had been kings of Areois in this world 
were the same there for ever. They were supposed to 
be empl(^ed ia a succession of amusements and indul- 
gences similar {& those k> which they had been addicted 
on earth, often perpetrating the most unnatural crimes, 
which their tutelar gods were represented as sanction- 
ing fy their own example. 

These are some of the principal traditions and par- 
ticulars relative to this singular anddemoralizing institu- 
tion, which, if not confined to the Georgian »id Society 
Islands, appears to have been patronised and carried to 
» floater extent there jthcUi among any other islands of 
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the Pacific. Considering the imagined source in which 
it originated, the express appointment of Oro, their 
powerful god, the antiquity it claimed, its remarkai>le 
adaptation to the indolent habits and depraved uncon* 
trolled passions of the people, the sanction it received 
here, and the prospect it presented to its members of 
the perpetuity, in a future state^ of gratifications most 
congenial to those to whom they were exhibited, the 
Areoi institution appears a masterpiece of satanic de- 
lusion and deadly infatuation, exerting an influence over 
the minds of an ignorant, indolent, and demoralized peo- 
ple which no human power, and nothing less than a 
Divine agency, could counteract or destroy. 



CHAPTER X. 

Cnstoms of tbe isIandora-^IoAnticide— Numbets destroyed— TTniverrality (^ 
the crime —Mode of its perpetration— Reasons assij^ned for its continuance 
^Disproportion it occasioned bet ween tbe sexes— Former treatment of cbU- 
dreo— CeredMiiies performed at the temple on the birth of chiefs — Manner 
of carrying their children— Evils of jieglecting parental discipline — Practice 
of tattooing— Tradition of its origin— Account of the die insti-umcnts and 
process of tattooing— Variety of flgures or patterns— The operation painAil, 
and frequently fatal— Marriage contracts — Beirothment — Ancient usages 
—Ceremonies in the templd— CJoudact of the relatives — Prevalence of po> 
iygamy. 

Next to the occupations and amusements of the 
islanders, such of their customs and observances as 
were peculiar or striking require to be briefly noticed. 
Many of their usages were singular, some remarkably 
intieresting, and others horribly cruel. Among the latter 
kind, the murder of their children, violating the closest 
and tenderest sympathies of human nature, and seizing 
its victims with tbsir first consciousness of existence, 
stands prominently forward. 

Infanticide, the most revolting and unnatural crime 
that prevails, even among the habitations of cruelty 
which fill the dark places of the earth, was intimately 
connected with the execrable Areoi institution. This 
affecting species of murder was not peculiar to the 
inhabitants of the Pacific. It has prevailed in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, in ancient and modern times, 
among civilized as well as barbarous nations: but, 
12 
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tmtil the introduction of Christianity, it was probably- 
practised to a g^reater extent and with more heartless 
oarbarity by the Sooth Sea islanders than by any other - 
people with whose history we are acquainted. Al- 
though we have been unable accurately to ascertaia 
the date of its introduction to Tahiti and the adjacent 
isles, the traditions of the people warrant the inference 
that it is of no rery recent origin. I am, however, in- 
clined to think it was practfsed less extensively in former 
times than during the fifty years immediately preceding 
the subversion of their ancient system of idolatiy. 
There is every reason to suppose that, had the inhabit* 
ants murdered their infants during the early periods of 
their history, in any great degree, much less to the ex- 
tent to which thejr have carried this crime in subsequent 
years, the population would never have become so nu^ 
merous, as it evidently was, not many generations prior 
to their discovery. 

It is difficult to learn to what extent infanticide was 
practised at the time Wallis discovered Tahiti, or the 
subsequent visits the islanders received from Cook ; but 
its frequency and avowed perpetration were such as to 
attract the attention of the latter. Captain Cook's gene- 
ral conduct among the natives, notwithstanding the 
harsh measures he deemed it expedient to pursue to- 
wards the iilhabitants Of Eimep, was humane ; he took 
eveiy oipportunity of remonstrating with the king and 
chiefs against a u^age so merciless and savage. 

When the missionaries arrived in the Duff, this was 
one of the first and'most affecting appmidages of idola- 
try that awakened their sympathies, and called forth 
their expostiriation and interference. Adult murder 
sometfmei occurred; many were slain in war; and 
duriiig the first years of their residence in Tahiti, human 
yictims were fbequiontly immolated. Yet the amount 
of 1^1 these and other murders did not equal that of in- 
fanticide alone. No sense of irresolution or horror ap- 
peared to exist in the bosoms of those parents who de- 
liberately resolved on the deed before the child was bom. 
They often visited the dwellings of the foreigners, sjod 
spoke with perfect complacency of their cruel purpose. 
On these occasions the^ missionaries employed every 
inducement to dissuade them from executing their in- 
tention, warning them in the name of the hving God, 
Vising them also by every consideration of matmnal 
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lenderaess, and always offering to provide the little 
stranger with a home, and the means of education. 
The answer they generally received was, that it was 
the custom of the cpuntry; and the only result of 
their efforts was the distressing convidbion of the ineffi^ 
cacy of their humane endeavours. The murderous pa- 
rents Often came to their houses almost before their 
hands were cleansed from their children's blood, and 
spoke of the deed with worse than brutal insensibility, 
or with vaunting satisfaction at the Iriumph of thehr 
custoifis over the persuasions of their teachers. 

In tbeir earliest public negotiations with the kingwid 
the chiefs, who constituted the government of tl^ island, 
the tnissionaries had enjoined, from motives of poUcy, 
as well as humanity and a regard to the law of God, 
the abolition of this cruel practice. The king Pomate 
acknowledged that he believed it was not right ; that 
Captain Cook, for whom they entertained the highest 
respect, had told him it ought not to be allowed ; and 
that for his part he was willing to^discontinue it. These, 
however, were bare professions, for his own children 
were afterward murdered, as well as those of his sub- 
jects. 

In point of number, the disproportion between th# 
infants spared and those destroyed was truly distress- 
ing. It was not easy to learn exactly what this dispro- 
portion was ; but the first missionaries have published 
It as their opinion that not less than two-thirds of the 
children were murdered by their own parent^. Subse- 
quent intercourse with the people, and the affecting de« 
tails many have given since their reception of Chris- 
tianity, authorize the adoption of the opinion as correct. 
The first three infants, they observed, were frequently 
killed ; and in th<^ event of twins being bom, both were 
rarely permitted to live. In the largest families more 
than two or three children were seldom spared, while 
the numbers that were killed were incredible. The 
very circumstance of their destroying instead of nursing 
their children r^endered their offsprinjpr more numerous 
.than it wpuld otherwise have been. We have been ac- 
quainted with a number of parents who, according to 
their own confessions, or' the united testimony of their 
friends and neighbours, had inhumanly consigned to an 
imtimely grave four, or six, or eight, or ten children, and 
some even a greater number. I feel, hence, the jiainfui 
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and humiliatinff conviction which I have ever been reluc- 
tant to admit, forced upon me from the testimony of the 
natives themselves, the proportion of children found by 
the first missionaries, and^xisting in the population at the 
time of our arrival — ^that during the generations imme- 
diately preceding the subversion of paganism, not less 
than two-thirds of the children were massacred ! A fe- 
male who was frequently accustomed to wash the linen 
for our family had thus cruelly destroyed five or six. An- 
other, who resided very near us, had been the mother 
of eight, of which only one had been spared. But I will 
not multiply instances, which are numerous in every 
island, and of the. accounts of which the recollection is 
most distinct. I am desirous to establish beyond doubt 
the belief of the practice, as it is one which, from every 
consideration, is adapted to awaken in the Christian 
mind liveliest gratitude to the Father of mercies, strong- 
est convictions of the miseries inseparable from idola- 
try, tenderest commiseration for the* heathen, and 
vigorous efforts for the amelioration of their wretch- 
edness. 

The universality of the crime yiras no less painful and 
astonishing than its repeated perpetration by the same 
individuals. It does not appear to have been confined 
to any rank or class in the community; and though it 
was one of the indispensable regulations of th& Jureoi 
society, enforced on the authority of those gods whom 
they were accustomed to consider as the founders of 
their Order, it was not peculiar to them.. It was perhaps 
less practised by the raatiras, or farmers, than any other 
class, yet they were n6t innocent. 1 do not recollect 
having met with a female in the islands, during the whole 
period of my residence there, who had been a mother < 
while idolatry prevailed, who had not imbrued her hands 
in the blood of her offspring. I conver^d more than 
once on the subject with Mr. Nott, during his recent 
visit to his native country. On one occasion, in an- 
swer to my ipquiry, he stated that he did not recollect 
having, in the course of the thirty years he had spent in 
the South Sea islands, known a female who was a 
motlier, under the former system of superstition, who 
had not been gOilty of this unnatural crime. Startling 
and affecting as the inference is^ it is perhaps not too 
much to suppose that few, if any» became mothers in 
those later periods of the existence of idolatry, who 
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did not also commit infanticide. Recent facts confirm 
this melancholy supposition. During the year 1829, 
Mr. Williams was conversing with some friends in his 
own house in the island of Raiatea on this subject. 
Three native females were sitting in the room at the 
time, the eldest not more than forty years of age. In 
the course of conversation he observed," Perhaps some 
of these females have been guilty of this crime." The 
question was proposed, and it was found that no one 
ivas guiltless; and the astonishment of the parties was 
increased when it was reluctantly confessed that these 
three females had destroyed not fewer than one-and- 
twenty infants. One had destroyed nine, another seven, 
and the. third five. These individuals were not ques- 
tioned as having been more addicted to the practice of 
this crime than others, but simply because they hap- 
pened to be in the room when the conversation took 
place. Without reference to other deeds of barbarism, 
they^orere in this respect a nation of murderers ; and, 
in connexion with the Areoi institution, murder was 
sanctioned by their laws. 

The various methods^by which infanticide was effected 
are most of them of such a nature as to prohibit their 
publication. It does not appear that they ever buried 
them alive, as the Sandwich islanders were accustomed 
to do, by digging a hole, sometimes in the floor of the 
dwelling, laying a piece of native cloth upon the infant's 
mouth, and treading down the earth upon the helpless 
child. Neither were the children as liable to be de- 
stroyed after having been suffered to live for any length 
of time. The homd deed was always perpetrated be- 
fore the victim had seen the light, or in a hurried manner 
and immediately after birth. The infants thus disposed 
of were called tamarii huihia^ uitmihea, or tahihiuj chil- 
dren stabbed or pierced with a sharp-pointed strip of 
bamboo-cane, strangled by placing the thumbs on the 
throat, or tahihia, trodden or stamped upon. These 
were the mildest methods ; others sometimes employed 
were too baf barous to be mentioned. 

The parents themselves, or their nearest relatives, 
who often attended on the occasion for this express 
purpose, were the executioners. Often, almost biefore 
the new-bom babe could breathe the vital air, gaze upon 
the light of heaven, or experience the sensations of its 
new existence, that existence has been extingnished by 
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its cruel mother's hand ; and the " felon gire,'' instead 
of welcoming with all a father's Joy a daughter or a son, 
has dog its grave upon the spot, or among the thick- 
grown bushes a few yards, distant. On. receiving the 
warm palpitating body from its mother's hand, he has, 
with awful unconcern, deposited the precious charge, 
not in a father's arms, but in its early sepulchre ; aiid 
instead of gazing with all that thrillinff rapture which a 
father only knows, upon the tender babe, has concealed 
it from his view, by covering its mangled form with the 
imconscious earth; and, to obliterate all traces of the 
deed, has trodden down the yielding soil, and strewed 
it over with green boughs, or covered it with verdant 
lurf. This is not an exaggerated description, but the 
narrative of actual fact ; other details, more touching 
and acute, have been repeatedly given to me in the 
islands, by individuals who had b^n themselves em- 
ployed in these unnatural deeds. 

The horrid act, if not committed at the lime the infant 
entered the world, was not perpetrated at any subse- 
quent period. Whether this was a kind of law amons 
the people, or w;hether it was the power of matenm 
affection by which they were influenced, it is not neces- 
sary now to inquire ; but the fact is consolatory. If the 
little stranger w,as, from irresolution, the mingled emo- 
tions that struggled for mastery in its mother's bosom, 
or any other cause, suffered to live ten minutes, or half 
an hour, it was safe ; instead of a monster's grasp, it re- 
ceived a mother's caress, and a mother's smue, aiul was 
afterward nursed with solicitude and tenderness. The 
cruel act was indeed often committed by the mother^s 
hand ; but therp were times when a mother's love, a 
mother's feelings, overcame the iron force of pagan 
custom, and all the mother's influence and endeavours 
have been used to preserve her child. Most affecting 
instances, which I forbear reciting, have been detailed by 
some, who now perhaps are childless, of the struggles 
between the mother to preserve, and the father and 
relatives to destroy, the mfant. This has arisen from 
the motives of false pride by which they were on some 
occasions influenced. 

. The reasons assigned for this practice, though' varied, 
were uniformly shameful and criminal. The first is ths 
regulation of the Arepi institution, in order to be a 
member of which it was necessary, in obedienc^o^thf 
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express injunction of the tutelar gods of the order, that no 
child should be permitted to live. Another cause was 
the weakness and transient duration of the conjugal 
bond, whereby, although the marriage contract was 
formed by individuals in the higher ranks of society, 
with persons of corresponding rsuik, fidelity was seldom 
maintained. 

The marriage tie was dissolved whenever either of 
the parties desired it; and though among their principal 
chiefs it was allowed nominally to remain, the husband 
took other wives, aiid the wife other husbands. These 
were mostly individusds of personal attractions, but of 
inferior rank in society. The progeny of such a unioa 
was almost invariably destroyed, if not l^ the parents 
themselves, by the relatives of those superior in rank, 
lest the dignity of the family, or their standing in so- 
ciety, should he injured by being blended with those of 
an inferior class. More infknt murders have probably 
been committed under these circumstances, from barba- 
rous notions of family pride, than from any other cause. 
One of my missionary companions* states, that by the 
murder of such children the party of inferior birth has 
been progressively elevated in rank,' and that the degree 
of distinction attained was according to the number of 
children destroyed, — that by this means parties before 
unequal were considered as corresponding in rank, and 
their offspring allowed to live. 

The raatirasy or secondary class of chiefs, and others 
by whom it was practised, appear to have been influ- 
enced by the example of th^ir superiors, or the shame- 
less love of idleness. The spontaQeous productions of 
the soil were so abundant^ that little care or labour was 
necessary to provide the means of subsistence ; tlie cli- 
mate was so warm, that the clothing required^ as weH 
as the food, could be procured with the greatest facility; 
yet they considered the little trouble requfred as an irk- 
some task. A man with three or four children, and this 
was a rare occurrence, was said to be a t<iata ti^buubuu, 
a man with an unwieldy or cumbrous burden; and 
there is reason to believe that, simply to avoid the 
trifling care and effort necessary to provide for their oflP. 
spring during the helpless periods of infancy and child- 
hood, multitudes, were consfgned to an untimely grave;! 

*Mr. WuiiUM. 
13 
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A Malthusian motive has sometimes been adduced, and 
they have been heard to say, that if all the children bom 
were allowed to live, there would not be food enough 
produced in the islands to support them. This, how- 
ever, has only been resorted to when other methods of 
defending the practice have failed. 

During the whole of their lives the females were sid>- 
ject to the most abasing degradation; and their sex 
was often, at their birth, the cause of their destruction : 
if the purpose of the imtiatural parents had not been 
ftilly matured before, the circumstance of its being a 
female child was often sufficient to fix their determina- 
tion on its death. Whenever we have asked thena wha* 
could induce them to make a distinction so invidious, 
they have generally answered, that the fisheries, the 
service of the temple, and especially war, were the only 
purposes for which they thought it desirable to rear 
children ; that in these pursuits women were compara- 
tively useless : and therefore female children were fre- 
quently not suffered to live. Facts fuUy confirm these 
statements. 

In the adult population of the islands at the time of 
our arrival, the disproportion between the sexes was very 
great. There were probably four or five jnen to one 
woman. In all the schools established on the first re- 
ception of Christianity, the same disproportion pre- 
vailed. In more recent years the «exes are nearly 
equal. In addition to this cruel practice, others, equally 
unnatural, prevailed, for which the people had not only 
the sanction of their priests, but the direct example of 
their respective deities. 

Without pursuing this painful subject any fnrth«f, or 
inquiring into its antiquity or its origin, which is proba- 
bly coe\^ with that of the monstrous Areoi institution, 
these details are of: a kind that must impress every mind, 
susceptible of the common sympathies of humanity, 
with the greatest abhorrence of -paganism, under the 
sanction of which such . cruelties, v^ere perpetrated. 
They are also adapted to qonvey a most powerful con- 
viction of the true character of heathenism, and the 
miseries which its votaries endure. - 

The abolition of this practice, with the subversion of 
idolatry, of which an account will be found in the suc- 
ceeding pages, is a grateful reward to those who have 
sent the mild and humanizing principles of true religion 
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to those islands. This single fact demands the mtitude 
of every Christian parent, especially of every Christian 
female, and afltords the most cheering encouragement to 
those engaged in spreading the gospel throughout the 
world. 

The child of a king, or «hief of high rank, soon after 
its hirth was taken to the temple, and delivered to the 
paioj or priest, whose office it was to. perform the re- 
quired rites. The sacred implements of war, which 
were regarded as emblems of greatness, were placed in 
prescribed order on the pavement. Over them a large 
. leaf of the arum costeUum was laid, and filled with water, 
in which he bathed the infant, laying upon it the sacred 
knife, or stin^-ray bone. Tiarai, and the other priests 
who officiated, now offered over the infant an ubu, called 
the prayer of life, which was preferred to the tutelar god 
of the island. A surreal operation was now performed, 
and the infant was removed to the fare apaa, a kind of 
tent, made by bending four pliant sticks or canes over a 
small mat; each end of the stickai being fixed in the 
ground, they formed a circular arch over the little bed. 
Upon the sticks the sacred cloth of the god was spread, 
to indicate that the child was admitted to the society of 
the gods, and exalted above ordinary men. Another 
temporary building, within the precincts of the temple, 
was prepared to receive the infant as soon as this cere- 
mony terminated. In this building, called farehuay it 
remained five or six days, when it was taken to its 
parents' dwelling. During the time the infant remained 
at the marae, the kindling of fire, launching of a canoe, 
or beating of cloth, was prohibited on pain of death. 

From these ceremonies, and the privileges they were 
supposed to confer, all female children, except those of 
the king or highest chiefs, were excluded. / 

The raatkas, or inferior chiefs, imitating the example 
of their superiors, endeavoured to secure renown fat 
their children, by performing corresponding ceremonies 
at their family maraes ; but no attention was paid to it 
except by the relatives and dependants. 

In the treatment of those children belonging to this 
class formerly spared, a number of singular customs 
were observed, smd several ceremonies performed. 
The mother bathed in ^he sea immediately after a pro« 
fuse perspiration had been induced, and the infant was 
taken to the water almost as soon as it entered tho 
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world. It was also taken to the marae, where a varietf 
of ceremonies were celebrated. In some of the islands 
a number of these were attended to before its birth* 
When the mother repaired to the temple, the priest, 
after presenting costly and numerous offerings, caught 
the god in a kind of snare ^ loop, made with human 
hair, and also offered up his pnayer that the child might 
be an Aonour to his family, a benefit to the nation, and 
be more famous than aay of his ancestors had b^n. 
This usage prevailed in the Hervey Islands. A number 
of ceremonies were performed in the Society Islands. 
The child was soon after its birth invested with the 
name and ofllce of its father, who was henceforward 
considered its inferior. This, however, during the mi- 
nority of the child, was merely nominal: the father 
exercised all authority, though in the name of the child. 
The children were frequently nursed at the breast till 
they were able to walk, although they wei^ fed wiUi 
other food. 

As soon as the child was able to eat, a basket was 
provided, and its food was kept distinct from that of the 
parent. During the period of infancy the children were 
seldom clothed, and were generally laid or carried in a 
horizontal position. They were never confined in band- 
ages, or wrapped in tight clothing ; but, though reipark- 
abiy plump and liealthy in appearance, they were gene- 
rally very weak until nearly twelve months old. As soon 
as able to sit up the child- was not, when taken out, 
carried in the arms so as to rest on the bosom, but 
nursed or carried at the side, seated on the hip of the 
person by whom it was borne. 

The Tahitian parents and nurses were careful in ob- 
serving the features of the countenance and the shape 
of the child's head during the period of infancy, and 
often pressed or spread out the nostrils of the females, 
as a flat nose was considered by them amark of beauty. 
The forehead and the back of the head of the boys were 
pressed upwards, so that the upper part of the scull ap- . 
peared in the shape of a wedge. ,This, they said, was 
done to add to the terror of their aspect when they 
should become warriors. They were then careful to 
haune, or shave, the child's head with a shark's tooth. 
This must have been a tedious, and sometimes a painltd 
operation, yet it was frequently repeated ; smd aJthougli 
every idolatrous ceremony connected with the treat- 
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men of their children has been discootinued for a num- 
ber of years, the mothers are still very fond of shaving 
the heads or cutting the hair of their infants as close as 
possible. This often gives them a very singular ap- 
pearance. The children are in general large, and finely 
formed ; and, but for the prevalence of the cUsease which 
produces such a distortion of the spine, there is reason 
to believe that a deformed person would be very rarely 
seen among the inhabitants of the South Sea islands. 

No regiuar parental discipline was maintained in th6 
native f<Mnilies. As soon as the child was able to will 
or act for itself, it was generally exempt from all con* 
trol, and given up to the iiiuence of its owfi inclinations. 
If ever control was attempted, it was only by the father ; 
the mother was always disregarded, and the father has 
often encouraged the insvlt and violence, while all inter- 
ference of the mother has been resisted by the child. 

Their ye^rs of childhood* and youth were passed in 
indolence, irregularity, and the unrestrained indulgence 
in whatever afforded gratification. One of the earliest 
and singular usages to Which they attended was that of 
tattooing or marking the skin. This was generally com- 
menced at the age of eight or ten years, and continued 
at iijtervals, perhaps till the individual was between 
twenty and thirty. 

Tattooing is not confined to the natives of Tahiti, 
but pervades the principal groups, and is extensively 
practised by the Marquesians and New-Zealanders. 
Although practised by all classes, I have not been 
able to trace its origin. It is by some adopted as a 
badge of mourning, or memdrial of a departed friend ; 
and from the figures we have sometimes seen upon the 
persons o( the natives, and the conversation we have 
nad, we should be induced to think it wi^ designed a§ a 
kind of historical record of the principal actions of their 
lives. But it was adopted by the greater number of the 
people merely as a personal adornment ; and tradition 
mforms us that to this it owes its existence. 

The following is the native account of the origin of 
tattooing. Hina, the daughter oi the god Taaroa, bore 
to her father a daughter, who was called Apouvaru, and 
who alsobecame the wife of Taaroa. Taaroa and Apou* 
varu looked steadfastly at each other, and A^uvaru, in 
consequence, ^fterwaid brought forth her first-born, who 
WHS called Matamataaru. Again the husband and thit 
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wife looked at each other, and she became the mother 
of a second son, who was called Tiitiipo. After a repe- 
tition of this visual intercourse a daughter was bom, 
who was called Hinaereeremonoi. As she grew up, in 
order to preserve her chastity, she was made pahio, or 
kept in a kiiid of enclosure, and constantly attended by 
her mother. Intent on her seduction, the brothers in- 
vented tattooing, and marked each other with the figure 
called Taomaro. Thus ornamented, they appeared be- 
fore their sister, who admired the figures, and, in order 
to be tattooed herself, eluding the care of her mother, 
broke the enclosure that had been erected for her pre- 
servation, was tattooed, and became also the victim to 
the designs ef her brothers. Tattooing thus originated 
among the gods, and was first practised by the children 
of Taaroa, their principal deity. In imitation of their 
example, and for the accomplishment of the same pur- 
poses, it was practised among men. Idolatry not only 
disclosed the origin, but sanctioned the practice. The 
two sons of Taaroa and Apouvaru were -the gods of 
tattooing. Their images were kept in the temples of 
those who practised the art professionally, and evenr 
application of their skill was preceded by a prayer ad- 
dressed to them that -the operation might not occasion 
death, that the wounds might soon heal, that the figures 
might be handsome, attract admirers, and answer the 
ends of wickedness designed. 

Tattooing, which mu^t have been a painM operation, 
was seldom applied to any extent at the same time. 
There were tahua, professors of the art of tattooing, who 
were regularly employed to perform it, and received a 
liberal remuneration. 

The colouring matter was the kernel of the candle- 
nut, aleurites trioba, called by the natives tiairi. This 
was first baked, then reduced to charcoal, afterward 
pulverized and mixed with oil. The instruments were 
rude, though ingenious, and consisted of the bones of 
birds or fishes, fastened with fine thread to a small stick. ' 
Another stick, somewhat heavier, was also used to 
strike the above when the skin was perforated. The 
figure, or pattern to be tattooed, was portra3red upon the 
skin with a piece of charcoal, though at times the ope- 
ration was guided only by the eye. 

When the idolatrous ceremonies attending its com- 
mencement were finished, the performer, immersing the 
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points of the sharp bone instrument in the colouring 
matter, which was a beautiful jet, applied it to the sur- 
face of the skin, and, striking it smartly with the elastic 
stick which he held in his right hand, punctured the 
skin, and injected the die at the same thne with as much 
facility as an adder would bite and deposite her poison. 

So long as the person could endure the pain the ope- 
rator continued his work; but it was seldom that a 
ivhole figure was completed at once. Hence it proved 
a tedious process, especially with those who had a 
variety of patterns, or stained the greater part of thehr 
bodies. Both se^es were tattooed. 

The tattooing of the Sandwich and Palliser islanders, 
though sometimes abundant, is the rudest I have ^een ; 
that of the New-Zealanders and the Marquesiads is very 
ingenious, though different in its kind. The former 
coiisists principally oC narrow, circular, or curved lines 
on different parts of the face ; the Unes in the latter 
were broad and straight, interspersed .with animals, and 
sometimes covered the body so as nearly to conceal 
the original colour of the skin, and almost even to war- 
rant the description given by Schouten of the inhabitants 
of Dog Island, who, he observes, '' were marked with 
snakes and dragons, and such like reptiles, which are 
very significant emblems of their own mischievous 
nature." 

The Tahitian tattooiilg is more simple, and di6pla3r8 
greater taste and elegance than either of the others. 
Though some of the figures are arbitrary, such as stars, 
circles, lozenges, &c., the patterns are usually taken 
from nature, and are often some of the most gracefuL 
A cocoanut-tree is a favourite object ; and I have often 
admired the taste displayed in the marking of a chiefs 
legs^ when 1 have seen a cocoanut-tree correctly and 
distinctly drawn, its root spreading at the heel, its elastic 
stalk pencilled, as it were, along the tendon, and its 
waving plume graceMy spread ouC on the broad part 
of the calf. Sometimes a couple of stems would be 
twined up from the heel, and divided on the calf, each 
bearipg a plume of leaves. 

The ornaments round the ankle^ and upon the instep, 
make them often appear as if they bore the elegant 
Eastern sandal. The sides, of the legs are sometimes 
tattooed fron^ the ankle upwards, which gives the ap- 
pearance of wearing pantaloons with ornamented seams* 
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From the lower part of the back, a ilumber of stnugbt, 
waved, or zigzag lioes rise in the direction of the sptitey 
and branch off regularly towards the shouklers. Bat, 
of the upper part of the body, the chest is the most tat- 
tooed. Every variety of figure is to be seen here : co- 
coanut and bread-fruit trees, with convolvolus wreaths 
hanging round them, boys. gatherin|^ the ihiit, mea en- 
gaged in battle, in the manual exercise, triumphing over 
a fallen foe ; or, as I have frequently seen it, they are 
represented as carrying a human sacrifice to the ten^ 
pie. Every kind of animal — goats, dogs, fowls, and fi^ 
— may at times' be seen on this part of the body ; mus- 
kets, swords, pistols, clubs, spears, and other weapons 
of war are also stamped upon their arms or chest. 

They are nbt all crowded upon the same person, but 
each one makes a selection according to his fancy ; and 
I have frequently thought the tattooing on a man^s per- 
son might serve as an index to his disposition and his 
character. The neck and throat were soo^times sin- 
gularly marked. The head and the ears were also tat- 
tooed, though among the Tahitians this ornament was 
seldom applied to the face. 

The females used the tattoo more sparingly than the 
men, and with greater taste. It was always the custom 
of the natives to go barefooted, and the feet, to an inch 
above the ankles, of the chief women, were often neatly 
tattooed ; appearing as if they wore a loose sandal, or 
elegant open-worked boot. The arms were frequently 
marked with circles, their fingers with rings, and their 
wrists with bracelets. TJl^e thin transparent skin over 
the black die often gave to the tattoo a tinge of 
blue. 

-The females seldom, if ever, marked their faces ; the 
figures on their feet and hands were all the orna- 
ments they^ exhibited. Many suffered much from the 
pain occasioned by the operation, and from, the, swell- 
mg and inflammation that followed, which often con- 
tinued for a long time, and ultimately proved fataL 
This, however, seldom deterred others from attempting 
to secure this badge of distinction or embellishment of 
person. 

On account of the immoral practices invariably cobp 
nected with the process of tattooing, the chiefs pro- 
hibited it altogether ; and, excepting a few foreign sea^ 
meu, who often evince as gres^ a desire to have taomio 
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figure .tattooed on their anne or hands, as the natives 
themselves, the practice has been discontinued for 
8ome yearft. 

The celebration of marriage frequently took place 
among the Tanitians at an early age — with females at 
twelve or thirte.en, and with males when two or three 
years older. Betrothment was the frequent method by 
which marriage contracts were made among the chiefs, 
or higher ranks in society. The parties themselves 
were not often sufficiently advanced in years to form 
any judgment of their -ewn ; yet, on arriving at maturity, 
they rarely objected to the engagements their friends 
had made. 

The period of courtship was seldom protracted among 
any class of the people ; yet all the incident and ro- 
mantic adventure that was to be expected in a com- 
munity in which a high degree of sentimentality pre- 
vailed was occasionally exhibited, and the unsuccessful 
suiter perhaps led to the com omission of suicide, under 
the influence of reyenge and despair. Unaccustomed to 
disguise either their motives, or their wishes, they gene* 
rally spoke and acted without hesitation; hence, what- 
ever barriers might oppose the union of the parties, 
whether it was the reluctance of either of the inclivid- 
uals, or of their respective families, the means used for 
theii^ reipoval were adopted with much less ceremony 
than is usually observed in civilized society. Several 
instances of this Hind occurred during our residence in 
Huahine : one regarded a chief of Eimeo, who had fol- 
lowed Taaroarii the king's son. His figure was tall and 
gigantic, his countenance ^d manners not unpleasing, 
and his disposition mild. He was upwards of twenty 
years of age. ^ Some time after our arrival in Huahine, 
he became attached to the niece of the principal raatira 
in the island, and tendered proposals of marriage. Her 
family admitted his visits and favoured his design, but 
the-object of his choice declined every proposal he made. 
No means to gain her consent were left untried, but all 
proved Miiavailing. He discontinued his ordinary oc- 
cupations, left the establishment of the young chief whp 
had selected him for his friend, and repaired to the hab- 
itation of the individual whose favour he was so anxious 
to obtain. Here he appeared subject to the deepest 
melancholy, and, leaving the other members of the 
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family to follow their regular pursuits, from morning 
to nig^ht, day after day, he attended his mistress, per- 
forming humiliating offices with apparent satisfaction, 
and constantly following in her train whenever she ap- 
peared abroad. 

His friends interested themselves in his behalf, and 
the disappointment of which he was the subj^t be- 
came for a time the topic of general conversation in the 
settlement. At length the object of his attachment was 
induced to accept his offer; they were publicly mar- 
ried, and lived very comfortably together. Their hap- 
piness, however, was but of short duration, for his wife, 
for whom he appeared to cherish the most ardent affec- 
tion, died a few- months afterward. 

Another instance, of rather a different kind, subse- 
quently occurred. A party of live or six persons arrived 
in a cajooe from Tahiti, on a visit to their friends in the 
Leeward Islands. Though Borabora was their destina- 
tion, they remained several weeks at Huahine the guests 
of Taraimano. During this period, a yomig woman, 
one of the belles of the island, belonging to the house- 
hold of their hostess, became exceedingly fond of the 
society of one of the young men, and it was soon in- 
timated to him that she wished to become his compan- 
ion for life. The intimation, however, was disregarded 
by the young man, who expressed his intention to prose- 
cute his voyage. The young woman became unhappy, 
and made no secret of thie cause of her distress. She 
was assiduous in redoubling her efforts to please the 
individual whose affection she was desirous to obtain. 
At this period I never saw him either in the house of 
his friend or walking abroad without the young woman 
by his side. 

Finding the object of her attachment, who was proba- 
bly about eighteen years of age, unmoved by her atten- 
tions, she not only became exceedingly unhappy, but 
declared that if she continued to receive the same in- 
difference and neglect, she would either strangle or 
drown herself. Her friends endeavoured to dissuade her 
frfim her purpose ; but, as she declared her determina- 
tion was unaltered, they used their endeavours with the 
stranger, who afterward returned the attentions he had 
received, and the parties were married at Huahine. His 
companions pursued their voyage to Borabora, and after- 
ward returned to Tahiti, while the new-married couple 
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continued to reside with Taraimano. Their happiness 
was of short duration ; not that death dissolved their 
union, but that attachment which had been so ardent in 
the bosom of the young woman before marriage was 
superseded by a dislike as powerful; and although I 
never heard the slightest charge of unkindness preferred 
against the husband, his wife not only treated him with 
insult, but fiuiiilly left him. Instances of such unhappy 
marriages, though not unusual formerly, are now of rare 
occurrence. 

It is only among the middle and lower ranks of so- 
ciety that the contract is- made by the parties them<> 
selves. I am qot aware that the husband received any 
dowry with his wife, unless the rank of her family was 
inferior to that of his own. The suiter often tnade 
presents to the parents of the individual whom he wished 
to marry, in order to gain their consent. 

Among the higher ranks, the individuals themselves 
were usually puEissive, and the arrangements were made 
by their respective friends. They were often betrothed 
to each other during childhood, and the female thus be- 
trothed was called a vahtne pahio. As she grew up, for 
the preservation of her chastity, a small platform, of 
considerable elevation, was erected for her abode within 
the dwelling of her parents. - Here she slept, and spent 
the whole of the time she passed within doors. Her 
parents, or some member of the family, attended her by 
night and by day, supplied her with every necessary, 
and accompanied her whenever she left the house. 
Some of their traditions warrant the inference that this 
mode of life, in early years, was observed by other fe- 
males besidesr those who were betrothed. 

When the time fixed for the marriage arrived, and the 
parties themselves agreed to the union, great prepara- 
tions were made for the dances, amusements, and festive 
entertainment usual on such occasions. A company 
of Areois generally attended, and, on the day preceding 
the nuptials,, commenced their, ujmiu/ni, or. dance, and 
pantomimic exhibitions. 

On the morning of the matriaffe-day, a temporary 
altar was erected in the house of the bride. The relics 
of her ancestors, perhaps their sculls or bones, were 
placed upon it, ^nd covered with fine white native doth; 
presents of white cloth were also given by her parents, 
and those relatives of the family 'who attended. 
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The sanctioii of the gods they considered essential to 
the mamage contract and these preliminaries being 
adjusted, the parties repaired to the marae, or temple. 
The ceremony was generally performed in the family 
marae, excepting wheii the parties were connected with 
the reigning family, which rendered it necessary that it 
should be solemnized in the temple of Oro or of Tane, the 
two principal nationalldols. On entering the temple, the 
bride and bridegroom changedtheirdresses, and arrayed 
themselves in^tlfleir wedding garrpents, which were af- 
terward considered sacred; they took their stations 
in the place appointed for them, — ^the bride on one side 
of the area, and the bridegroom on the other, five or six 
yards apart. 

The priest now came forward, clad in^the habiliments 
of his office, and, standing before (hem, addressed the 
bridegroom usually in the following terms v Eita anei oe 
afaarue i ta oe vahine ? — " Will you not cast aw-ay your 
wife 1" to which the-bridegroom answered, £t/a — ^" No." 
Turning to the bride, he prbposed to her the same ques- 
tion, and received a similar answer.. The priest then 
addressed them both, saying, '* Happy will it be, if thus 
with ye two." He then offered a prayer to the gods in 
their behalf, imploring for them that they might live in 
afiection, and realize the happine^ marriage was de- 
signed to secure. - 

The relatives now brought a large piece of white 
clotli, which they call ahu vtmvau, spreading cloth : it 
was spread out on the pavement of the marae« The 
bridegroom and bride took their station upon this doth, 
and clasped each other by the hand. The sculls of 
their ancestors, which were kept carefully preserved by 
survivors, who considered the- spirits of the proprietors 
of these sculls as the guardian spirits of the family, 
were sometimes brought out and placed before them. 

The relatives of the bride then took a piece of (Sugar- 
cane, and, 'wrapping it in a branch. of the sacred miro, 
placed it on the heed of thebridegroom, while the new- 
married pair stood holding each other's hands. Having 
placed the sacre^ branch on the bridegroom's head, they 
laid it down between them. The husband's relatives 
then performed the same ceremony towards th«^ bride. 
On some occasions the female relatives cut their faces 
and brows with the instrument set with shark*s ieeth, 
received the flowing blood oh a piece of native cloth* 
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and deposited the cloth, sprinkled wiUi the mingled blood 
of the mothers of the married pair, at the feet of the 
bride. 

By the latter parts of the ceremony, any mferiority 
of rank that might have existed was removed, and they 
were considered as equal. The two families also to 
which they respectively belonged were ever afterward 
regarded as one. Another large piece of doth^ called 
the iapoiy covering, was now brought, and the ceremony 
concladed by the relatiyes throwing it over the bride- 
groom and bride. 

The cloth used on these occasions, as well as. the 
dress, was considered sacred, and was taken to the king, 
or appropriated to the use of the Areois: The parties 
returned to their habitation, where sumptuous feasting 
followed, the duration of which was according to the 
rank or means of the families thus united. 

Such were the marriage ceremonies formerly ob- 
served among the inhabitants of the South Sea islands. 
They exhibited much that was curious and affecting, 
especially in the blood of their parents, and the sculls 
of their ancestors, presented before the parties. The 
one, perhaps, as the emblem of. their union,, and the 
other as an intimation that the inhabitants of the world 
of spirits were witnesses of the agreement. Consider- 
ing these and other significant usages^ it is surprising 
how a people, ^o uncivilized and rude as in man^ 
respect^ they certainly were, should ever have insti- 
tuted observances so singular and impressive in con- 
nexion with the marriage contract. 

Notwithstanding all this ceremony and form in enter- 
ing into the engagement, the marriage tie was probably 
one of the weakest and most brittle that existed among 
them : neither party ^ felt themselves bound to abide by 
it any longer than it suited ^heir inclinations an<i their 
convenience. The slightest cause was often sufficient 
to occasion or to justify their separation, though among 
the higher classes the relation was nominally continued 
long after it had actually ceased. 

Polygamy was practised more extensively by the Ta- 
hitians than by the inhabitants of the Sandwich Islands, 
and probably prevailed to as ^at an exti^nt among them 
as among any of the Polynesian tribes. Many of the raa- 
tiras, or inferior chijefs, had two or three wives, who ap- 
peared to receive an equal degree of respect and support* 
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With the higher chiefs, however, it was different; 
although they might, hke Hamanemane, keep a number 
of females, it was rather a system of concubinage, than 
a plurality of wives, that prevailed among them. The 
individual to whom the chiet was first united in mar- 
riage, or whose rank waa nearest his own, was gene- 
rally considered as his wife ; and, so long as she lived 
with her husband, the other females were regarded as 
inferior. When the rank of Xhe parties was equal, they 
often separated ; the husband took other wives, and the 
wife other husbands ; and if the rank of the wife was 
in any degree superior to that of her husband, she was 
at liberty to take as many other husbands as she pleased, 
although still nominally regarded as the wife of the 
individual to whom she had been first married. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Frequency of war in the Sooih Sea Islands— Polynesianwarg^Jd—Religiww 
cerenionies and human sacrifices, prior to the conjmencement of hostilities— 

' National coancils—Musiering of forces -Bmhlems of tbe.gods taken to the 
war— Strength of ibeir fleets Or armies— The haltle of Hooroto— Womett 
engaging in battle— Tahitian banners- Martial mtlsic— Modes of attack- 
Si nple combats, challenges, Ac.— The niuti, or orators of battle— Sacrifice 
of the first i;)risoner~Manifestatiou of affection, and motives to revenge- 
Auguries of the war— Use of the sting— Singutar custom of the chieft iu 
marching to battle— Sanguinary and externoinating character of Uieir 
eogagemente— Deaotetion of the couatry. 

War among uncivilized nations is often ah object of the 
highest ambition, the road to most envied distinction, 
and the. source of roost ardent delight. It was so 
among the South, Sea islanders. They appear to have 
been greatly addicted to it from the earliest periods of 
their history. It occurred very frequently prior to the 
introduction of Cluristiaiuty. During the fifteen years 
Mr. Nott spent in the islaiids, while the people were 
pagans, the island of Tahiti was involved in actual war 
ten different times. The missionaries were painfully 
familiar with it. It surrounded their dwelling ; and the 
wounded in battie hate oftei^, with their wounds fresh 
and bleeding, sought their houses for relief. 

Oro was the principal war-god, but he was not the 
only deity 'whose influence was important on these 
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occasions. Tairi, Maahiti, Tetuahunihart], Tane, and 
Rimaroa, " long hand, or arm," the ancient gods of war^ 
were all deities of the first rank, having been created 
by Taaroa, according to their fabulous traditions^ before 
Ore existed. 

In modem times, however, Oro's influence has been 
principally sought in war. This they imagined was the 
chief object of his attention ; and when it proceeded in 
its bloodiest forms, it was supposed to afford him the 
highest satisfaction. Somewhat of his imagined char- 
acter may be inferred from the fact of his priest requir- 
ing every victim offered in sacrifice to be covered with 
its own blood, in order to his acceptance; The influ- 
ence ascribed to the gods in war may be in a measure 
inferred frOm the frequent and ssfflguinary appeals made 
to them at its commencement, and during every period 
of its progress. 

When war was in agitation^ a hiiman sacrifice was 
offered to Oro, and was denominated the Matea : the 
ceremony connected with it was called — fetching the 
god to preside over the ntzti, or army. The image of the 
god was brought out ; when the victim was offered, a 
red feather was taken from his person-, and given to the 
party, who bore it to their companions, and considered 
it as the symbol of Oro's presence and sanction, during 
their subsequent preparations. The commencement of 
war, the violating of a treaty, was caHed the aoti a pilOj 
the cutting of the cord of union ; whenever this took 
place, a human victim was offered by the offending 
party, to prevent the gods from being angry at their 
treachery. A human victim, called the AriuHitabu, was 
also offered by the party assailed, to secure protection 
from the gods, and punishment on their enemies. 
Another human sacrifice was now taken, called the 
Maui faatere, and was equivalent to. the public declara- 
tion of war, and such it was also considered by the 
opposing p£H^y. In 1808, when the late Pomare heard 
that Taute, his former chief minister, and the most 
celebrated warrior in the nation, had joined the rebel 
chiefs, and that the Maui faatere had been offered, and 
the sanction of the gods thus implored, he was so affected 
that he wept ; and it was in vain that one of his ora- 
tors, in alluding to this event subsequently, exclaimed, 
^ Who is Taute t He is a man, and not a god, his head 
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reaches not to the skies. Who is Taate !** The king^ 
^Nrits and courage never revived. 

If it was a naval expedition, canoes were now col- 
lected and equipped, and the weapons put in order, the 
itpears and cluDs cleaned with a boards tusk, pointed 
with bones of the sting-ra^r, and having been carefully 
polished, the handle of every weapon was covered with 
the resinous gum of the bread-fruit, that it might adhere 
to the warrior's hand, and render his grasp firm. 

When the implements of destruction were ready, 
and this seldom occupied many days, another human 
sacrifice was offered, called the huea matt — ^the tearing 
of the mati in the presence of the gods, as the fibres of 
mati were torn at the-temj^e, before bein? twisted into 
cord for the sacred net. This was immediately before 
the expedition started ; and if accepted, Oro generally 
inspired one of his prophets, who declared that the 
ieet or army should be victorious. On all these occa- 
sions, human sacrifices, covered with their own blood, 
were offered to Oro, in numbers proportioned to the 
magnitude of the undertaking, or the force of the par- 
ties confederated. 

While these ceremonies were proceeding, national 
councils were held. Peace or war was usually deter- 
mined by a few leading individuals, including the king, 
priests, and the [Nrincipal chiefs. The prayers ajM 
sacrifices offered, oracles consulted,.response6 received, 
and councils held, were only parts of the external ma- 
chinery by which, as it regurded the mass of the popu- 
lation, these movements were directed. This, however, 
was noj; always the case, and peace or war was often 
tiie result of the impressions produced by the popular 
orators on the general assemblies. These harangues were 
specimens of the most impassioned natural eloquence, 
bold and varied in its fignres, and impressive in its effects. 

I never had an opportunity of attending one of thek 
national covmcils vrnen the question of war was debated, 
under the imposing influence imparted by their my- 
thology, whereby they imagined the contention between 
the gods of the rivals was as great as that mistained by 
the parties themselves. A number of the figures and 
expressions used on these occasions are familiar ; but, 
detached and traiuslated, they lose their force. From 
what I have behold in their public speeches, in force of 
sentiment, beauty of metaphor, and effect of action, I 
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can imagine that the impression of an eloquent harangue, 
delivered by an ardent warrior, armed perhaps for com- 
bat, and aided by the influence of highly excited feel- 
ing, could produce no ordinary effect ; and I have re- 
peatedly heard Mr. Nott declare (and no one can better 
appreciate native eloquence), he would at any time go 
thirty miles to listen to an address impassioned as those 
he has sometimes heard on these occasions. 

When war was determined, the king^s veoj or herald, 
was sent round the island, or through the districts de- 
pendent on the parties, and all were required to arm, 
and repair to the appointed rendezvous. Sometimes 
the king's flag was carried round. The women, the 
children, and the aged, called the ohtta, were either 
left in the villages, or lodged in some place of security, 
while the men hastened to the field. 

Their arms were kept with great care, in high preser- 
vation. In some of the houses, on our arrival in the 
Leeward Islands, especially in the dwelling of Fenua- 
peho, the chief of .Tahaa, every kind of weapon was in 
such order, and so carefully fixed against the sides of 
the house, that the dwelling appeared more like an 
armory than a domestic ab^de. Many a one, whom 
the summons from the chief has found destitute in the 
morning, has been known to cut down or rive a taJl 
cocoanut-tree, finish his lance or his spear, and join the 
"warriors at the close of the same day. The chief of 
each district led his own tenantry to the war — reported, 
on his arrival, the number of men he had brought — ^and 
then formed his huhapa, or encampment, with the rest 
ci the forces. 

A number of ceremonies still remained to be ob- 
served. The priests were important personages in every 
expedition; their influence wijth the gods was con- 
sidered the means of victory, and they received a propor- 
tionate share of consideration. The first service of this 
kind was called the taamu raa ra — ^the binding of the 
sacredness or supernatural influence; and while the 
chiefs and warriors had been employed in the prelimi- 
naries of war, the priests had been unremitting in their 
prayers that the ra atttaj &c.,the influence of the gods, 
&c., might be turned against their enemies, or that the 
gods would leave them defenceless. When their 
prayers were successful, it was supposed that the gods 
of their enemies left them, and came to the party by 

Vol. I.— K 
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whom tiiey were thos implored, and, entering the ca^ 
noes, clubs, spears, and other weapons of their army, 
ensured its triumph. As a compensation for this im- 
portant service, the chiefs assembled ; a quantity of 
cloth, mats, and perhaps a canoe, were spread before 
them, surmounted by a branch of the sacred miro, and 
a few red feathers, emblematical of the tutelar gods. 
The priests were then sent for, and the whole presented 
to them from the heads of the army by an orator, the 
burden of whose address was — ^''This is the recom- 
pense for your fatigue in imploring the aid of the gods 
by night and by day.*^ 

A second ceremony followed, called fedraro:^ a large 
quantity of cloth, mats, &c. were given to the prieste, 
tnat they might persevere in their labours. This was 
succeeded by a third, of the same kind, called the 
haameii, in which, in addition to the other kinds of prop- 
erty, a number of fine pigs, each distinguished by a 
distinct name, were given to the priests, that they 
miffht redouble their vigilance to induce their own gods 
to keep with them, and the gods of their enemies to 
forsake those enemies, and, by means of the weapons 
of those who now soujght their favour, to exert their 
power against the parties they had formerly aided. 

The atoafare ia Manaha — ^the building of the house 
of Manah^^ or hosts of gods — was a singular ceremony. 
It was designed for the abode of the gods and spirits, 
who they supposed fought with them, and whose 
favour they desired. In order to propitiate the gods, 
a human sacrifice was offered. The work was begun, 
and the house must be finished in one day, on which 
day every individual must abstain from all kinds of food, 
no canoe must be launched, no fire lighted, while the 
work was in progress ; and at the foot of the central 
pillar the body of a man ofiered in sacrifice was de- 
posited. Into this house the toos, or images of the 
spirits, were sometimes taken; but although the priest 
always offered his prayer here, the gods were usually 
left m their sacred temjdes, and only a feather was 
taken from their images, which they supposed to be 
endowed with all their power. 

The last religious ceremony, prior to the commence- 
ment of conflict, was the haumanava. Slight temples 
were erected in the sacred canoes of Oro, and the other 
gods. In these, the red feathers taken from the idols 
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■were deposited; they were called manutahi no Tone, 
Ac, or single bird of Tane ; all the gods were supposed 
to be present, having been brought from their elysiaa 
abodes by the prayers of the priests. There was a kind 
of intermediate race of beings, between men and gods, 
who were employed as messengers, to fetch the latter 
in cases of emergency ; each gcSl had his own messen- 
ger, hovering about the habitations of men, in the shape 
of a bird or a shark. When the priest by prayers sought 
the aid of these gods, they imagined that the messenger 
set off to the place of the ^od^s abode, somewhere in 
fare papa, near " the foundation of the world," and made 
the usual declaration — Mai haere i te ao, e tamae ti te ao, 
— *' Come to the world, or state of light^ there is war in 
the world." 

The sacred feathers being deposited in the temporary 
maraes erected in the canoes, a large number of the 
finest hogs they could procure were killed, and baked 
in the temple on shore, the heads cut off, and placed on 
a small altar in the canoe, before the symbol of the 
idols' presence. The remaining part of the body was 
eaten by the priests, and those who feasted on the 
sacrifices. Whether they fought by sea or by land, as 
their principal engagements were near the shore, a fleet 
usuaUy accompanied the army, and on board the canoes 
the principal idols were generally kept. The arrange- 
ments being now completed, with the emblems of their 
gods, and the offerings they made, they speedily set out 
for the combat, confident of victory. 

Nuu and papaupea were the terms usually employed 
to designate an army, though it is probable the former 
was applied principally to an army, or fleet, filled with 
fighting men, and the latter to an army on shore, together 
with the multitude that followed for the purposes of 

Elunder, &c. Their armies must formerly have been 
irge : when Captain Cook was there in 1774, he sup- 
posed the fleet to consist of not fewer than 1700 canoes, 
each carrying forty men ; making altogether 6000 fight- 
ing men. I think, however, there must have been some 
mistake in his calculation. In the last war but one, in 
which the people of Huahine were engaged with those 
of Raiatea, at the battle of Hooroto, in the latter island, 
according to the testimony of Mahine, the present king 
of Huahine, who was there, and whose father was the 
general of the forces, the fleet consisted of ninety ships^ 
K3 • 
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or wv-cmoes, each about one hmidred feet long, filled 
with men, who, besides their ordinary arms, possessed 
the two guns left with Mai by Captain Cook, from the 
use of which they expected an easy victory. This was 
one of the most sanguinary conflicts that had occurred 
lor many years. Tenana, the King of Huahine, went 
down to avenge the cause of Ohunehaapaa, whose son 
is still living in Raiatea. Ohunehaapaa had been ban- 
ished by the Raiatean chiefs, and the chiefs and people 
of Huahine undertook to reinstate him. The windward 
fleet anchored at Tipaemau, when the Raiateans fled to 
Tahaa. The Huahinean chief sent to demand from 
Tapoa the surrender of the land. This was refused, and 
both parties prepared for battle. Next day the hostile 
fleets met near Hooroto, and a most bloody and obsti- 
nate engagement ensued ; both parties lost so many, that 
when piled up, on the day after the battle, the dead bodies 
are said to have formed a heap as high as the yoimg 
cocoanut-trees. They still determined to persevere 
till one party should be destroyed ; but Mauai, a native 
of Borabora, inspired by Oro, intimated the will of the 
god that they should desist. An armistice was con- 
cluded ; the warriors of two districts of Huahine, Fare- 
ton, and Fareihi, being comparatively uninjured, sailed 
over to Tahaa* for the purpose of plunder. They, how- 
ever, met with a more determined resistance than they 
had expected, and were not only repulsed, but almost 
cut off: Mato, the father of the present king of Hua- 
hine, and general of the army, was slain. The survivors 
were glad to return to their own island, and the Raia- 
teans were too much enfeebled to endeavour to prevent 
them. 

In this war, the greater part of the chiefs and warriors 
of the Leeward or Society Islands were destroyed. 
The island of Huahine never recovered from the shock 
of this murderous conflict. 

Tamai or tuua is the general term for war, in all its 
, diversified forms ; the same word is also used to denote 
quarrelling; aro is the term for battle. The modes of at- 
tack and defence were various, and regulated by circum- 
stances. Among the principal were the fatatia, where 
two armies, led on by their respective sovereigns, ad- 
vanced face to face ; the duu mata, in which none turn 
back ; the maii)a, in which a select band, joining hands, 
rushed into the fiercest part of the conflict, and endea- 
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Voured to spread confusion and terror among the enemy ; 
the aro nee, where only a small front was shown, and 
the main force concealed ; the moohono, jointless back* 
bone, and the aro ro (antfight), in which the army is 
formed in lines, and the front line, when hard pressed, 
retires, while those immediately behind advance to 
sustain the conflict. Besides these there were a number 
of others, such as the butoa, coral rock, in which the 
army stood and repelled every assailant ; the rapataht, 
in which the assailants singled out the chiefs and leaders ; 
but the most desperate was the uura tamafaarere, when 
the warriors forsook land, house, wife, and children, and 
determining to refuse quarter, went forth to conquer 
or die. The divisions of the army were : 1, the viro 
aro, front line, or advanced guard ; 2, the apoa viri^ 
second rank ; 3, the tapono viri, shoulder viri, or third 
rank ; 4, the hotuai, or fourth line ; and, 5, tlie hoe hadbua^ 
or last division, including the wives, children, bag- 
gage, and property of the warriors. The rank immedi- 
ately in front of the king or principal chief always con- 
tained the bravest men. 

The forces were marshalled for the fight by the prin- 
cipal leader, who was said to tdrai te aro, shape or form 
the battle ; when this was accomplished, the signal was 
given, and uniting in the vmera ia Ray song of battle to 
the god of war, or in deafening shouts and imprecationSi 
they rushed with bold and menacing impetuosity to ti, 
or join in combat. Sometimes their attacks were made 
by night, but then they generally bore a rama, or torch. 
To ambuscades they seldom had recourse, though they 
occasionally adopted what was called the aro nee, or 
attack by stealth, surprising their enemies by an unex- 
pected onset. 

. The flags of the gods, or the emblems of the idols, 
were carried to the battle, to inspire the combatants 
with confidence, and the martial banners they employed 
were formerly hoisted on board the different fleets, but 
more recently carried by the bravest of the warriors in 
the centre of their armies. Their flags were red, white, 
or black. Rude and harsh kinds of music animated the 
warriors in their fleets, and since the reign of Oro the 
combatants have m^Tched to the battle, inspired by the 
sounds of the trumpet and the drum. Before this time, 
during the celestial supremacy of Tane and Ra, these 
gods were accustomed in action to advance before those 
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bands of warriors whom they were disposed to aid, and 
to spread dismay through the ranks of their enemies 
by wayinfl^ their tails, which the natives supposed re- 
sembledme tails of comets, or the luminous appearance 
called a falling or shooting star. 

It is a singular fact, that although they left their 
images in their respective temides, no offerings were 
presented aiter the haumanava had been performed, 
and no sacrifice was deposited on the altars of any of 
the temples, lest the gods should hereby be induced to 
forsake the army, or remain behind. 

When their modes of attack were deliberate, the 
celebrated warriors of each army occasionally marched 
forward beyond the first line of the body to which they 
belonged, and; on s^proaching the ranks of the enemy, 
sat down on the sand or the grass. Two or three from 
one of these parties would then rise, snd advancing a 
few yards towards their opponents, boastfuUy chaUenge 
them to the combat. When the challenge was accepted, 
which it often was with the utmost promptitude, the com- 
batants advanced with intimidating menaces. 

These often addressed each other by recounting their 
names, the names and deeds of their ancestors, their 
own achievements in combat, the prowess of their arms, 
and the augmented fame they should acquire by the ad- 
dition of their present foes to the number of those they 
had already slain ; in conclusion, inviting them to ad- 
vance, that they miglj^t be devoted to their god, who was 
hovering by to receive the sacrifice. With taunting 
scorn the antagonist would reply much in the same 
strain, sometimes mingling affected pity with his denun- 
ciations. When they had finished their harangue, the 
omoreaa, club of insult, or insulting spear was raised, and 
the onset commenced. Sometimes it was a single com- 
bat, fdught in the space between the two 'armies, and in 
sight of both. 

At other times, several men engaged on both sides, 
when those not engaged, though fully armed and equipped, 
kept their seat on the ground. If a single combat, when 
one wais disabled or slain, the victor would challenge 
another ; and seldom thought of retreating, so long as 
one remained. When a number were engaged, and one 
fell, a warrior from his own party rose, and maintained 
the struggle ", when either party retreiaited, the ranks of 
the army to which it belonged rushed forward to sustaia 
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it ; this brought the opposing army on, and from a single 
combat or a skirmish, it became a general engagement. 
The conflict was carried on with the most savage fury, 
such as might be expected in barbarous warriors, who 
imagined the gods on whom their destinies depended 
had actually entered into their weapons, giving preci- 
sion and force to their blows, direction to their missiles, 
and imparting to the whole a supernatural fatality. 

The din and clamour of the deadly fray were greatly 
augmented by the efforts of the tlauti. These were, as 
the druids among the ancient Britons, the orators of 
battle. They were usuaUy men of commanding person 
and military prowess, arrayed only in a girdle of the leaves 
of the ti-plant round their waise ; sometimes carrying a 
Ught spear in the left, but always a small bunch of green 
ti-leaves in the right hand. In this bunch of leaves 
the principal weapon, a smaU, sharps serrated, and barbed 
airo fat (bone of the sting-ray), was concealed, which 
they were reported to use dexterously when in contact 
with the enemy. The principal object of these Rautis 
was to animate the troops by recounting the deeds of 
their forefathers, the fame of their tribe or island, the 
martial powers of their favouring gods, and the interests 
involved in the contest. In the discharge of their duties 
they were indefatigable, and by night and day went 
through the camp rousing the ardour of th6 warriors. 
On the day of battle they marched with the army to the 
onset, mingled in the fray, and hurried to and fro among 
the combatants, cheering th^m with the recital of heroic 
deeds, or stimulstting them to achievements of daring 
and valour. 

Any attempt at translating their expressions would 
convey so inadequate an idea of their original force, as 
to destroy their effect. " Roll onward like the billows 
—break on them with te kantru o te tai, the ocean's 
foam and roar when bursting on the reefs— hang on 
them as te tUra mau tai, the forked lightning plays above 
the frothing surf— give out the vigilance, give out the 
strength, give out the anger, the anger of the devouring 
wild dog,-^till their line is broken, till they flow back 
like the receding tide." These were the expressions 
sometimes used, and the impression of their spirit-stir* 
ring harangues is still vivid m the recollection of many, 
who, when any thing is forcibly urged upon them, oftea 
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involuntarily exclaiin, " Tini Rauti teie,^ equal to a 
Rauti this. 

If the battle continued for several successive days, 
the labours of the Rautis were so incessant by ni^t 
through the camp, and by day amid the ranks in the 
field, that they have been known to expire from ex- 
haustion and fatigue. The priests were not exempted 
from the battle ; they bore, arms, and marched with the 
warriors to the combat. 

The combatants did not use much science in the 
action, nor scarcely aim to parry their enemy's weapons ; 
they used no shield or target, and believing the goda 
Erected and sped their weapons with more than human 
force upon their assailants, they depended on strength 
more than art for success. Their clubs were invariably 
aimed at the head, and often, with the lozenge-shaped 
weapon, they would tapai^ or cleave the sculls of their 
oi^onents. Their spears they directed against the 
body, and the maui was often a deadly thrust, piercing 
through the heart. 

When the first warrior fell on either side, a horrid 
shout of exultation and of triumph was raised by the 
victors, which echoed along the liue, striking a panic 
through the ranks of their antagonists, it being con- 
sidered an intimation of the favour of the gods towards 
the victorious parties.. Around the body the struggle 
became dreadful ; and if the victors bore him away, he 
was despoiled of his ornaments^ and then seized by the 
priests, or left to be offered to the gods at the close of 
the battle. ^ * . 

The first man seized on, before quite dead, was offered 
in sacrifice, and called te mataahaetumu Tactroa — the first 
rending of the root. The victim was not taken to the 
temple, but the head was bound round with sacred cinet 
brought from the temple, and the body laid alive upon a 
number of spears, and thus borne on men's shoidders 
along the ranks, in the midst or rear of the army, the 
priest of Oro walking by the side, offering his prayer 
to the god, and watching the writhings ^nd involuntary 
agitation of the dying man. If a tear fell from his eye, 
it was said to be weeping for his land. If he clenched 
the fist, it was an indication that his party would resist 
to the last, and conquest to the captors was uncertain, 
&c. If these auguries were deemed favourable, he pro- 
nounced victory as certain. Such indications were coa* 
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sidered most encouraging, )eis earnests of the god's co* 
operation. Sometimes the first victim was called Te 
ivi o te vat o Tu : the head was completely covered as 
low as the neck with successive bandages of cinet, car- 
ried to the temple,, and burned before Taaroa ; and was 
genejraliy regarded as an earnest of the defeat of his 
party, and the destrjuction of his family. 

When a distinguished chief or warrior fell, the party 
to which he belonged retired a short distance, collected 
some of their bravest menj and then, in a body, with 
fury and revenge rushed upon their imtagonis'ts, ^o vaei-e 
toto, clear away the blood. The a(hock was terrific 
when they met the opposing ranks, and numbers fre- 
quently. fell on both sides. Two brothers, or intimate^ 
friends, often manifested in)>attle an affecting strength^ 
of attachment and constancy; they fought side hy side, 
especially in the Dunmata, in which no retreat was al- 
lowed ; and if one was killed, the surtivor dipped his 
hand' in the blood of his slain brother,^and rubbed it on 
his own person, to manifest his affection, alleviate his 
grief, and stimulate to revenge. 

-During the engagement, the parties often retreated, 
€0 that there was a considerable space between the 
ranks, as when proceeding to the onset. The sUngers 
were then employed, whp X)ften advanced in front of t^e 
ranks to which they belonged, and with boasting threats 
warned their enemies to fly or fall. . The mostxian^er- 
ous missile was the uriti, or stone, from the ma, or slmg. 
The latter was prepared with great care, and made with 
finely-brmded fibres of the cocpanut-husk, or filaments 
of the native fiax, having a loop to fasten it to the hand 
• at one end, and a wide receptacle for the stone in the 
centre.'^ The isling was held in the right hand, and, armed 
with the stone, was hung over the right shoulder, and 
caught by the left hand on the left side of the back. 
When thrown, the sling, after being stretched across 
the back, was whirled round over the head,_and thei 
stone discharged with great for<Je. * ' 

The most expert slingers, as well as the most re- 
nowned among the warriors, were celebrated through 
the islands ; and when one of these presented himself, 
a cry ran through the opposite ranks, Beware, or be vigi- 
lant, e ofatmaU rnnea — an adhering stone is such a one ; or 
eofai tano e cfai huai^^ sure or a. powerful stohe is sucha 
one. The stones, which were usually about tiie size of 
K3 
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a hen's egg, were either smooth, being polished by Mo- 
tion in the bed of a riv^, or sharp, angular, and nigged ; 
these were called ofai ara — faced or edged stones. Wien 
thrown with any degree of elevation, they were seen 
and avoided, but they were generally thrown horizon- 
tally four or five feet from the ^ound, when they were 
with difficulty seen, and often did much execution. The 
sUngers were powerful aad expert maiksmen. 

The custom of the warriors sitting on the ground to 
wait for the combat was. not the only singular practice 
of the Tahitians in proceeding to battle. There was 
another, which they called jnto. When two leading 
chiefs marched together to the onset, they not only 
walked side by side, but arm in arm. In this manner 
Pomar^vahine and Mahine, the chiefs of Hoahine and 
Eimeo, marched to the battle of Narii. This was de- 
signed to show their -union, and that they woiild con- 
quer or fall together. When a single chief led on his 
own men, he adso wajked in fito with his principal aito, 
or warriors, two on each side,. the nearest to him hav- 
ing hold of his arms. On approaching the enen^ they 
separated, but fought near the person of their chieftain, 
whose life it Mras considered their special duty to de- 
fend, at the e^cposure of their -dwn. 

The battle sometimes terminated by both parties re- 
treating, to recover and prepare for afresh campaign, 
but it was more frequently continued till the flight of 
on^ party left the other master of the field. ^ 

The carnage and destruction which followed the /a/i, 
or breaking, and hea, Or flying, of one of the armies, was 
dreadtuU It Was called hiAaea,^nd in it the gods were 
supposed to engage as well as the men. Those who 
were tn, or beaten, fled to their canoes, or to their jmHs^ 
or fastnesses in the mQuiitains ; while the victors, who 
were called upoatia, erect heads, pursued t^em with 
reckless slaughtei;. A prostrate warrior, as he lay at ~ 
the feet of his antagonist, wounded or disarm^, would 
perhaps supplicate mercy, exclaiming, Tahitiaiau ia or€ 
foau — Spare me ; may I live ? If the name ofthe king 
or chief of the victor was invoked, the request was often 
granted ; but frequently a reproach or taunt, and a 
deadly blow or thrust, was the only reply. 

The slaughter of the routed army was continued till 
the evening closed on the scene of niurder and of blood, 
or until the fugitives had either reached their fortifica- 
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tions and strong-holds in the mountains, or had eluded 
the pursuit of their enemies. When the men went to 
battle, the womea generally remained; but some of 
them fearlessly attended their husbands to the field, and 
either fpllowed in the Tear, or fought in the midst t)f the 
ranks. They carried the same kind of weapons as the 
men, but frequently used only their nails and their 
~hands. Many were slain in the field, or during the 
retreat. ^ . • ^ 

By whatever considerations civilized and enlightened 
nations may be influenced in the' practice of war, and 
upon whateyer principles they may desirato conduct it, 
war, barbarous, murderous, unrelenting war, is the de- 
light of savages ; and among no portion of the most cruel 
and warlike^ of the human face has it perhaps prevailed 
more extensively, or proved a greater scourge, than 
among the interesting inhabitants of the islands of the 
Pacific* With the Society and Sandwich^ islanders it 
has, since the introduction of Christianity, ceased: In 
the Friendly, Figi, and other groilps, it still prevails : in 
the Majrquesas and.New-Zeal^nd it rages with unabated 
violence, and spreads devastation suid wretchedness 
among the infatuated and hapless people. 
^ Among -the Society islanders, in consequence of the 
influence of the climate, luxurious mode of living, and 
efleminacy of character induced thereby, the obstinacy 
and the continuance of actual combat were not equal to 
that which obtained in other tribes ; 'yet we leafh from 
the frequency of its occurrence, and the deadlyvhatred 
which was cherished, that the passion for war was not 
less powerful with thetn than with the New-Zealander 
or the Marquesian ; and its consequent cruelties and de- 
moralization were perhaps unequalled in any other part 
of the world. Their wars were most merciless and 
destructive. Invention itself waar tortured to find out 
new modes of inflicting suffering ; and the total exter- 
mination of their enemies, with the desolation of a coun- 
try, was often the- avowed object of the war. This de- 
sign, horrid v^s it is, has been literally accomplished; 
every inhabitant of an island, excepting the few tn?it may 
have escaped b5^ flight in their canoesj has been slaugh- 
tered ; the bread-fruit trees have been cut down and left 
to rot; the coco^nut-trees have been killed by cutting 
off their tops or crown, and leaving the stems in deso- 
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late leafless ranks, as if they had been shivered by 
lightning. 

Their wars were not only sanguinary, l^t frequent ; 
yet from a variety of ceremonies which preceded thp 
expe(}itions, they were seldom prompt in commencing 
hostilities. What they were prior to the first visits of 
foreigners we have not the means of correctly ascer- 
taining ; but since that time, the only period . during 
which correct dates can be. affixed to events in their 
history, the short and simple annals of Tahiti are prin- 
cipally fiUed with notices of destructive wars ;■ and the 
effects of desolation stiU visible prove that they have 
not been less frequent in the other islands. 

The occasions of hostility were alsp at times re- 
markably trivial, though not' so their consequences. 
The removal of a boundary mark, the pulling' down of 
the king's flag, the refusing to acknowledge theJiing's son 
as their futuresovereigii, speaking disrespectfully of the 
ffods, the king, or the chiefs, the slightest insult to the 
king, chiefs, or any in alliance or fri^ndslnp with them, 
with a Variety of more insignificant causes — ^were suffi- 
cient to justify an appeal to arms, or an invasion of the 
offender's territory with fire and spear. Although there 
were no standing armies or regulair troops in the South 
Sea islands, nor any class of men exclusively trained 
and kept for military purposes^ war was followed as a 
profession as much as any other, and ccmsidered by 
many. as one to which every other should be rendered 
subservient. ' 
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CHAPTER XIL 

Bfltimatioa In which fighthig men were held— Weapons— Dress— Orna- 
ments— Various kindaof helmet and armour-^Ahcient arms, Sec. super- 
seded by the introduction or firearms— Former Uleas respecting the musket, 
4cc. — Divination or augury — Savage and merciless conducLof the victors — 
Existence of wild men in the mountainsr-Acconnt of one at Bunaaula, who 
bad fled from the field of battle— Treatment of the captives and the slain — 
Division of the stwil. and appropriation of the country— Maritime warfhre — 
Encampments— FortiAcations— Instance of patriotism— Methods of conclud- 
ing peace->-ReIigioas ceremonies and festivities that fbllowed— Present. sen- 
timents of the people in ref(g,rence to war— Triumph of the principles of peace 
^Incident at RurutnT 

Provision for war was attended to when every other 
consideration was disregardM. In the perpetration of 
the unnatqral crime of infanticide, boys were ipore. fre- 
quently spared than female children, solely with a view 
to their becoming warriors. In all our schools we were 
surprised af the disproportion, between the boys and the 
girls that attended, and at the small number of women 
in the adult population ; and on inquiring the cause, wer^ 
invariably told that more girls than boys were destroyed, 
because they would, if sjmred, be comparatively useless 
in war. War, therefore, being esteemed by the majority 
as the most important end of life, every kind of train- 
ing for it? successful pursuit was held- in the highest 
repute.' ~ . 

In times of war, all capable of bearing arms^were 
called upoii to join the forces of the chieftain to whom 
they belonged ; and the farmers, who held their land 
partly by feudal tenuire, were obliged tb render military 
service whenever their landlord required it. There 
were, besides these, a number of men celebrated for 
their valour, strength, or address in war, who w6re' 
called aito, fighting-men or warriors. This title, the 
result of achievements in battle, was highly respected, 
and proportionably sought by the daring and ambitions. 
It was not, like the chieftainship and other prevailing 
distinctions, confined to any class, but open to all ; and 
many from the lower ranks have risqn, as warriors, to 
a high station in the community. ' 

Originally their weapohs were simple, ajdd^ formed of 
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wood ; they consisted of the spear, which the natives 
called p€Uia or tao, made with the wood of the cocoanut- 
tree, or of the aito, iron-wood, or casuarina. It was 
twehre or eighteen feet long, arid about an inch or an 
inch and a half in diameter at the middle or the lower 
end, but tapering off to a point at the other. The spears 
of the inhs^bitants of Rurntu and other of the Austral 
Islands are remarkable for their great length and ele- 
gant shape, jas well .as foi the high polish with which 
they are finished. , ^ 

The omore, or club, was another weapon used by them ; 
it was always made of the aito, or iron-wood, aiid was 
principally of two kinds— either Short and heavy, like a 
bludgeon, for the purpose of close combat, or long, and 
furnished with a broad lozenge-shaped blade. The Ta- 
hitians did not often carve or ornament their weapons, 
but by the inhabitants of the southern islands they were 
frequently very neatly, though partially, carved. The 
inhabitants of the Marquesas -carve their spears, and 
ornament them with human hair ;* and the natives of 
the Hervey Islands, with the Friendly aaid Figian island- 
ers, construct their weapons with taste, and carve them 
with remarkable ingenuity. 

The paeho was a terrific sort of, weapon, although it 
was principally used at the heva, or seasons of mourn- 
ing. It resembled in some degree-a club ; but, having 
the hmer side armed with large sharks' teeth, it was not 
used' for striking a blow, but for alnvost embowelling 
those assailed. Another weapon of the same kind re- 
sembled a short sword; but instead of one blade it had 
threci four," or five. It was Usually made of a forked 
flt/o branch; the central and exterior branches, after 
having been pointed and polished, were armed along 
the outside with i, thick line of sharks'teethi verjr firmly 
fixed in the wood. This Was only used in close com- 
bat, and, when apphed to the naked hodies of the cotn- 
batants, must have been a terrific weapon. The bowels 
or lower pirts of the body were attacked with it, not 
for the pi^rpose of piercing, as a dagger is used, but 
drawn across like a saw. ' 

They do tiot use the patioj or dagger, of the Sandwich 

* This practftA corresponds with that of the Maltyaiis, amon^ whom Dr. 
Buchanan saw a chief, the lop of whose spear was ornamented with a tuft of 
ha>r which, he bad ^akea (torn a Vaiiquished foe, as he lay dying Or dead at 
his feet. 
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Islands, but substitute an equally fatd weapon, the aero 
fat, a serrated back-bone of the sting-ray, and the hotOj 
a short dart-like weapon, harbed and pointed with this 
or other fish-bones, which, being rugged on the edges, 
and barbed towards the point, is very destructive in a 
dexterous hand. Some of the natives of the Palliser 
Islands used the ihi, javelin or short spear, while fighting 
at a distance, ;^md the South Sea islanders use the tiora, 
-a pohshed dart about three feet long, cast from the 
hand generally in their naval engagements, but occa- 
sionally on land* The pm-o, or large mother-of-pearl 
oyster-shell, was also used in cutting the throats, or 
severing the heads from the bodies <f{ those who were 
overcome. ^ ' 

The dress and opaments of the warriors of Tahiti 
and the adjacent islands were singular, and unlike those 
of most savage nations, being often remarkably cumber- 
some. Their helmets, though less elegant and inqposing 
than thfe fine Grecian- formed helmet of -the Hawaiians, 
were adapted to produce considerable effect. Some of 
the Tahitians wore only a fillet Or bandage round the 
temples;, but many had a quantity of cloth bound round 
in the form of a high turban, which not only tended to 
increase their apparent stature, but broke the force of a 
blow from a cliib, or a thrust froni a spear. 

The most elegant headdresses, however, were those 
worn by the inhabitants of the Austral Islands, Tubuai, 
- Rurutu,^c. Their helmets were considerably diversi- 
fied in form, some resembling a tight round cap, fitted 
closely to the head, with a light plume waving on the 
summit. Those used by the- natives of Tubuai and High 
Island ^resembled an officer's cocked-hat,, worn with 
the ends projecting over each shouid^er, the front beau- 
tifully ornamented with the green^and r6d wing and tail 
feathers of a species of paroquet. The Rurutuan hel- 
met* is graceful in appearance, aiid useful in the protec- 
tion it swords to the head of the wearer. It was a cap 
, fitted to the head, and reaching to the ears, made of 
thick stiff native cloth, on a cane frame- work. The 
lower part of the front is ornamented with bunches of 
beaUtiM red/and green feathers^ tastefully arranged, 
and 8^ve these a Hne of the long, slender tail-feathers 

* A ftQratnan lielmet, a number of spears, a paeho, and many of the impl&' 
plements of wjir here described, hate been deposited in the Biiseionary Ma* 
•eum, Austin Friars, London. - 
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of the tropic or man-of-war bird is filed on a wicker- 
frame ; the hinder part of the cap is covered with long 
flowing human hair, of a light brown or tawny colour, 
said to be human beard ; this is fastened to a slight net- 
work attached to the crown of the helmet, and, being 
detached from any other part, often floats wildly in the 
wind, and increases the agitated appearance of the 
wearer. 

On each side, immediately above the ears, numerous 
pieces of moiher-of-pe^l and oiher shells are fastened, 
not as plates or scales, but depending in a.bunch, and 
attached to the helmet by a small strong oord, similar to 
those passing under the chin, by which the helmet is 
fastened to the head. These shells, when shaken by 
the movements of the wearer's head, produce a rattling 
noise, which heightens the din of savage warfare. 

The Rurutuan helmet, though more complete and 
useful, was far less imposing than the /au worn by the 
Georgian ^nd Society islanders. This was also a cap 
fitted closely to the head, surreunded by a cylindrical 
structure of cane-work>.oyaamented with the dark glassy 
feathers of aquatic birds. The hollow, crown frequently 
Itowered two <ir three feet above the head, and, bemg 
curved at the top, appeared; to Aod or band with every 
movement of the wearer.. 

This yras a- headdress in high esteem, and worn only 
by distinguished men,, who were, generally sought out 
by the warriors in the opposing army. To subdue or 
kill a man who wore a fau was one of th^ greatest feats. 
I have been often told by a gigantic man who resided 
some tim6 in my house, and was one of the warriors of 
Eimeo, that when the army of the enemy has come in 
sight they used to look out for the fan rising above the 
rest pf the atmy, and, when they have seen one, pointing 
to it, animate each other by the exclamation, " The 
manjvith the fau; ha! whosoever shall obtain him, it 
Vill be^enough.". But, however imposing in appearance 
these high helmets may shave heen, they aflforded no 
defence ; and, .although formed only of cane-work and 
feathers, must have l^en inconvenient.. 

The slingers, and the most light and agile among the 
fighting men, .wore in battle only a mai^), a loose mantle, 
or ahubu. 

^ome of the fighting men wore a kind of armour ot 
net- work, formed by small cords, wound round the body 
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^oid limbs so tight as merely to allow of the unencum- 
bered exercise of the legs and arms, and not to impede 
the circulation of the blood ; or the ruuruu, a kind of 
wooden armour for the breast, back, and sides, covered 
with successive folds of thick cloth, bound on with 
ropes. Over this a costly cloth was spread. The head 
was guarded with a corresponding quantity of cloth ; 
and, thus defended, the warrior, secure against either 
club or spear, was generally stationed with the main 
body of the army, though so encumbered as to render 
retreat impracticable, and, in the event of the defeat of 
his companions, was invariably captured or slain. In 
general, the dress of the Tahitian warriors must have 
been exceedingly troublesome. To make an imposing 
appearance, and defend their persons, seem to have 
been the only ends at which they aimed; differing 
greatly in this respect from the Hawaiians, who seldom 
thought of guarding themselves, but adopted a dress that 
would least impede their movements. 

The Tahitians went to battle in their best clothes, 
sometimes perfumed with fragrant oil, and adorned with 
flowers ; and whether they wore only the light tiputa^ 
or the cumbrous ruuruuj which left only the arms at 
liberty, the whole was bound round the waist with a 
finely braided sash or girdle. On the breast they wore 
a handsome mihtary gorget, ingeniously wrought with 
mother-of-pearl shells, white and coloured feathers, and 
dog's hair. 

Their ancient dresses and weapons have, since their 
intercourse with Europeans been superseded in a great 
degree by the introduction of firearms, the bayonet, and 
the sword. Pupuhi is the general name for gun. Puhi 
signifies to blow with the mouth, pupuhi to blow repeat- 
edly ; and this name has been given to a musket, from 
the circumstance of the foreigners whom the natives 
first saw firing bending down the head on one side to 
take aim, and bringing the mouth nearly in contact with 
the piece, into or through the barrel of which they sup- 
posed the person blew, apd thus produced the explosion ; 
hence it is called the blower. 

They imagined that the first ships they saw were 
islands ; their inhabitants supernatural, vindictive, and 
revengeful beings. The flag of one of the first vessels 
hanging from the ship into the water, a native ap- 
proached and took a piece of it away ; this being pem 
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ceived, he was fired at and wounded, as they all mxp" 
posed, by the thunder. 

When we consider this, we shall not be surprised at 
their ideas of the source «jof motion in the balL The 
opinion of its being blown from the mouth of the mus- 
keteer has long been corrected ; still the name is re- 
tained, and a cannon is called pupuhi /enna, to blow 
land, or country, from its contents spreading over a wide 
tract of country ; the musket they call pupuhi roa, long 
gun; the blunder)t>uss vaharaJU, wide or great mouth; 
the pistol pupuht teuumu ; a swirel pupuhi tioiy tumii^ 
gun; the bmlets or balls they call o/oi, or stones. Arms, 
ammunition, and ardent spirits were formerly the prin- 
cipal articles in demand by all classes ; and being the 
most valuable kinds of barter, they maintained a high 
price. Ten or twelve hogs, worth at least from one to 
two pounds a head, were for a long time the regular 
price of a musket ; and one hundred pigs have been 
paid for a cannon. I have seen inwards of seventy tied 
up on the beach at Fa-re, as the price of a single old 
cannon, which had been preserved from the wreck of an 
English vessel at another island. These articles have, 
however, long ceased to be in demand among the 
Tahitians. 

It does not appear that their wars were more sangui- 
nary and cruel when they fought at a distance with 
muskets than when they grappled hand to hand with 
club and spear. The numbers killed might be greater, 
but fewer were wounded. Although familiar with the 
musket during their last wars, they are by no means 
expert marksmen : they understand little about taking 
aim, and often fire without placing the butt-end of the 
musket against the shoulder, or presenting their piece. 
They grasp it in the most awkward manner, holding it 
above the head, or by the side, and jn this singular posi- 
tion fire it off. I was once with a party of natives, when 
one of them fired at a bullock but a few yards distant, 
and missed it. 

War was seldom proclaimed or commenced with 
promptitude, being always considered as one of the 
most important matters in which the nation could en- 
gage. Hence the preparatory dehberations were fre- 
quent and protracted. 

The greatest importance was always attached to the 
will of the gods : if they were favourable, conquest was 
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regarded as sure ; but if they were unfavourable, defeat, 
if not death, was as certain. Divination, or enchant- 
ment, was employed for the purpose of knowing their 
ultimate decision ; and at these times they always pre- 
tended to follow implicitly supernatural intimation, 
though all this juggling and contrivance was designed 
only to deceive the people into a persuasion that the 
god sanctioned the views of the king and government. 
The divinations were connected with the offerings, and 
the succe;ss or failure of the expedition was often 
chiefly augured from the muscular action in the heart 
or liver of the animal offered, the involuntary acts and 
writhing contortions of the limbs of th^ human sacrifice 
in the agonies of death; or the appearance of the 
slaughtered victim after it had been placed upon the 
altar. 

When the murder and destruction of actual conflict 
terminated, and the vanquished sought security in flight, 
or in the natural strong-holds of the mountains, some 
of their conquerors pursued them to their hiding-places, 
while others repaired to the villages, and destroyed the 
wives, children, infirm and afflicted relatives of those 
who had fled before them in the field. These defence- 
less wretches seldom made much resistance to the law- 
less and merciless barbarians, whose conduct betrayed 
a cowardly delight in torturing their helpless victims. 
Plunder and revenge were the principsd objects in these 
expeditions. Every thing valuable they destroyed or 
bore away, while the miserable objects of their ven- 
geance were deliberately murdered. No age or sex was 
spared. The infant that unconsciously smiled in its 
mother's arms, and the venerable gray-haired father or 
mother, experienced unbridled and horrid barbarity. 
The aged were at once despatched, though embowel- 
ling and every horrid torture were practised. The 
females experienced brutsdity and murder, and the ten- 
derest infants were perhaps transfixed to the mother's 
heart by a ruthless weapon— -caught up by ruffian 
hands, and dashed against the rocl^ or the trees — or 
wantonly thrown up into the air, and caught on the 
point of the warrior's spear, where it writhed in agony, 
and died. A spear was sometimes thrust through the 
infant's head from ear to ear, a line passed through the 
aperture, and when the horrid carnage has been over, 
and the kindling brand has been applied to the dwellings. 
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while the flames have crackled, the dense columns of 
smoke ascended, and the ashes mingled with the blood 
from the victims, the cruel warriors have retired ivith 
fiendish exultation, some bearing the spoils of plunder, 
some having two or three infants hanging on the spjear 
they bore across their shoulders, and others dragging 
along the sand those that were strung together by a line 
through their heads, or a cord round their necks. This 
cruelty was not confined to the slain ; the living captives, 
adults and children, were sometimes thus strung to- 
gether by cords passed through the head from ear to 
ear by holes made with the spears. 

When those who had been vanquished in the field 
did not return to battle, but remained in their strong- 
holds, another religious ceremony was performed by 
the conquerors, called the Hora. A large quantity of 
property, the spoil of victory, was taken to the priests 
of Oro, partly as an acknowledgment for past success, 
but chiefly to encourage them to increased interces- 
sion that the destruction the god had commenced might 
not cease till their enemies were annihilated, for their 
wars were wars of extermination. 

One singular result of their dreadful wars, and their 
horrid sacrifice of human beings, is, the existence of a 
number of wild men inhabiting the fastnesses of the 
interior mountains of Tahiti. I have nqi heard of any 
having been seen in any other island, but they have 
been more than once met with in the neighbourhood of 
Atehuru. When I visited this station in 1821, I saw 
one of these men, who had been some time before taken 
in the mountains ; he was comparatively tame, yet I 
shall not soon forget his appearance. ^ He was above 
the middle size, large boned, but not fleshy. His fea- 
tures and countenance were strongly marked : his com- 
Elexion wais not darker than those of many around, but 
is aspect was agitated and wild. His beard was un- 
shaven, and his hair had remained uncut for many 
years. It appeared about a foot and a half in length, 
in some parts perhaps longer. He wore it parted in 
the middle of his forehead, but hanging uncombed and 
dishevelled on the other parts of his head. On the out- 
side it was slightly curled, and hung in loose ringlets. 
The colour was singular : at the roots, or close to his 
head, it was dark brown or black, six inches from his 
head it was of a tawny brown, while the extremities 
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exhibited a light and in some places bright yellow. 
Many attempts had been made* to persuade him to bave 
it cut, but to this he would never consent. 

His only clothing was a maro, or girdle, with some- 
times a light piece of cloth over his shoulder. His 
nails, for the sake of convenience, he had cut. He 
said but little, and though he came and looked at us 
once or twice, he seemed averse to observation, and 
retired when 1 attempted to converse with him. He 
had been driven to the mountains in a time of war, had 
remained in sohtude for years, had been at length dis- 
covered by persons travelling in these regions, secured, 
and brought down, where with great difficulty he had 
been induced to remain. Mr. Darling said he was 
very quiet, but appeared uninterested in most of what 
was passing around him. 

Since Mr. Darling's residence at Bunaauia, others 
have been seen in the mountains, and one was secured 
by the people of Burder's Point. They had gone to 
the mountains for the bark of the tiairi, which they 
use in dying native cloth ; on their way they perceived 
a man l3ring on his side asleep, and exclaiming this is a 
taehae, a wild man, one of them went round among the 
bushes, in order to get on the opposite side, while the 
other was to advance slowly towards him : as they ap- 
proached he awoke, and, startled by their appearance, 
rose, flinging over his shoulders his hair, which the 
natives described as reaching to his waist, and darted 
into the woods ; where he was stopped by one of 
the men who saw him, and finally secured. He was 
evidently enfeebled from recent illness, or, as the na- 
tives expressed themselves, they could neither have 
caught nor retained him. Terror seemed to have ab- 
sorbed every feeling. It was in vain they assured him 
that they meant him no injury ; he appeared either not 
to understand, or not to regard any thing they said, but 
constantly exclaimed, " Ye are murderers, ye are mur- 
derers," occasionally supplicating them with, " Do not 
murder me, do not murder me." They conducted him 
to the settlement, gave him food and clothing, and, 
treating him with kindness, he appeared somewhat 
calmed, but still manifested a most restless apprehen- 
Bion, and for a long time the only sounds he uttered 
were, " Do not kill me." He was taken to the school 
and the chapel, but appeared distressed by the noise, 
yet pleased with letters, and ultimately even learned 
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the elements of reading, but took the first opportimity 
of fleeing to the mountains. About a fortnight after- 
ward he was a^ain secured, and brought to the settle- 
ment : but whether or not he has since returned to the 
woods, I have not the means of knowing. He is sup- 
posed to have originally fled for fear of being sacrificed 
to the gods, and, under the panic which seized those 
who were defeated in some of the battles that within 
the last fifty years b^ve been fought in these portions 
of the island, to have retreated to the mountain fast- 
nesses in its more central parts, where i)erhaps he had 
experienced a degree of mental aberration which had 
deprived him of memory, and induced him to wander 
like a demoniac among the lonely rocks and valleys. 

On another occasion, some people from Bunaauia 
saw a large party, four or five, with two women and 
some children. These the persons who saw them 
thought it most prudent to leave unmolested, and, though 
a large party have since sought them, I have not hea^ 
of their being met with. It is reported by the natives 
that others have been seen, and that some of the inhab- 
itants of the lowlands have been in danger of losing 
their lives from coming in contact with them. After 
the evidence of the facts above mentioned, we cannot 
doubt the existence of such unhappy victims ; but 
at the same time, the circumstance, of their being so 
seldom seen warrants the hope that they are not nu- 
merous. 

The captives taken in war, called ivi or titi, were 
murdered on the spot, or shortly afterward, unless re- 
served for slaves to the victors. The bodies of the 
slain were treated in the most savage manner ; they were 
pierced with their spears ; and at times the conduct of 
the victors towards their lifeless remains was incon- 
ceivably barbarous. They were regarded as belonging 
to the king, and were disposed of according to his 
direction, and either left on the field or taken to Uie 
places appropriated to the bodies of the slain. 

On the day following the batUe, the bure taata was 
performed. This consisted in collecting the bodies of 
the slain, and ofiering them to Oro, as trophies of his 
prowess, and in acknowledgment of their dependence 
upon his aid. Prayers were preferred, imploring a con- 
tinuance of his assistance. ^ 

The bodies were usually left exposed to the ele- 
ments, and to the hogs or wild dogs, and the crabs, that 
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preyed upon them. — ^The victors took away the lower 
jaw-bones of the most distinguished among the slain, 
as trophies, and often the bones of the arms or legs, 
forming with them tools for building canoes, or fish- 
hooks, while others converted the sculls o^ the slain 
into drinking vessels to be used at the feast of victoiy. 
Sometimes they piled the bodies in a heap, and built 
the sculls into a kind of wall around the temple, as at 
Opoa, but they were commonly laid in rows near the 
shore, or in front of the camp, their heads all in the 
same direction. Here the sculls were often so battered 
with the clubs, that no trace of the countenance . or 
human head remained. The bodies of females slain in 
war were presented to two of the daughters of Taaroa, 
and were treated with equal barbarity, and a degree of 
brutality as inconceivable as it was detestable. 

In addition to the preceding indignities, their bodies 
were sometimes laid in rows along the beach, and used 
as rollers, over which they dragged their canoes, on 
landing, or launching them after a battle. We do not 
know that the Tahitians ever feasted on the bodies of 
the slain in a regular banquet, although this is prac- 
tised by the Marquesians on the one side, and the New- 
Zealanders on the other — ^by the ii^abitants of the Dan- 
gerous Archipelago in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Georgian Islands in the east — and in several of 
the Hervey Islands in the west, especially Aitutake, 
where it continued till the abolition of idolatry in 1823. 

Here the warriors were animated to the murderous 
combat by allusions to the inhuman feast it would fur- 
nish at the close. In New-Zealand, it is stated that a 
warrior has been known, when exulting over his fallen 
antagonist, to sever his head from his body, and, while 
the Sfe-blood has flowed warm from the dying trunk, to 
scoop it up in his hands, and, turning to his enemies 
with fiend-like triumph, drink it before them. The Ta- 
hitians were not, however, altogether free from canni- 
balism ; and, occasionally, a warrior, out of bravado or 
revenge, has been known to eat two or three mouthfuls 
of a vanquished foe, generally the fat from the inner 
side of the ribs. 

Besides the atore^ embowellin^, which was frequently 
inflicted, they sometimes practised what they called 
tiputa taata. When a man had slain his enemy, ini)rder 
fully to satiate his revenge, and intimids^te his foes, he 
sometimes beat the body flat, and then cut a hole with 
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m stone battle-axe through the back and stomach, and 
passed his own head through the aperture, as he would 
through the hole of his tiputa or poncho ; hence the 
name of this practice. In this terrific manner, with 
the head and arms of the slain hanging down before, 
and the legs behind him, he marched to renew the con- 
flict. A more horrific act and exhibition it is not easy 
to conceive of, yet I was well acquainted with a man 
in Fare, named Taiava, who, according to his own con- 
fession, and the declaration of his neighbours, was 
guilty of this deed during one of their recent wars. 
The bodies of celebrated warriors were often pinikia 
for the amusement of the spectators. The legs and 
arms were broken, round the feet and hands a VvcA of 
fringe of ti-leaves was tied, a rope was tied round the 
neck, by which the body was drawn up towards the 
branch of a tree, from which it remained suspended ; 
a small cord, attached to one of the feet, was held in 
the hand of the exhibitor ; by means of these cords the 
body was dravm up and down : other dead bodies were 
placed on the ground beneath, and beaten with the 
stalk of the cocoani^t leaf, in the place of drums ; to 
the horrid music, thus produced, the suspended body 
was made to move, for tne mirth of the thousands who 
assembled to witness the sport ; and such was the in- 
terest of these exhibitions, that the natives say they 
never thought of taking food at the time. 

Other brutalities were practised towards the slain, 
which I never could have beUeved, had they not been 
told by the individuals who had been engaged in them, 
but which, though I do not doubt their authenticity, 
are improper to detail. I should not have dwelt so 
long on the distressing facts that have been given, but 
to exhibit in the true, though by no means strongest, 
colours, the savage character and brutal conduct of 
those who have been represented as enjoying, in their 
rude and simple state, a high degree of happiness, and 
cultivating all that is amiable and benevolent. 

The bodies of the slain being now abandoned by the 
victors, they turned their attention to the division of 
the spoils, the appropriation of the country, &c. In 
connexion with this, the rani arua was performed, and 
,was indeed considered as a part of the ceremony of 
devoting the slain to the gods. A human sacrifice was 
procured, and offered, principally to secure the recum 
of the occupations and amusements of peace ; feasting, 
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dancing, &c. The burden of the pr^tyer was — Tutavae 
qua i te po, Roonui aremJiomai U ao, &c., and which may 
be rendered, " JLet the god of war return to the world 
Of night : let ' Roo, the ^od of peace, preside in the' 
world, or place of light," &c. /^ ^ . ^ - . 

The local situation of the people, atid their familiarity 
with the »ea, led then^ to feel at home upon the water, 
and on this element, many 0( thjeir'blbote^ battles 
were fought. - A:d«scription of Ihetr pqhtSj or 'war ca- - 
noes, has been already giyjgn- , Their fleets wefre^ bften 
large. The^ . Huahinuto expedition, accordinff to the 
account of those still livitig who 'Were m the^ battle of- 
Hooroto, amounted to. "ninety ships, e^ch twenty 
fathoms long,"^ «h whic^" it is probable a numSer of- 
smaller canoes w^re in attendance. When the en- 
gagement took place within the teefs,' the canoes were 
often lashed together in a line,, tjierstem of' o;ie being 
fastened to-the stern of the'canoe before it. This thtey- 
called api, and> adopted it to pr^erent ^he breafcing; of 
thebr line^ or retreat from the cornb^t.:' The„ opposing 
fleet, was, perhaps, 4ashed or. fast^rie^ in- the sahfie way ^ 
and thus the two fleets, presenting one cohtiniied line, 
of canoes, with the -'r«i;a^ or streartiers. dyiiig, were 
paddled^ out to sea, » the warriors^ occupying ihe ; prat- 
form raised for their- defence, andjedabling th^in to 
command each par40f^the caiioe. - ' ' \ 

At a distance, «tbne^ were slung; jOn a nearer ap- 
proach, light Spears Or javelins were hjirled, until' th^y 
came close alon^ide ofj«ach oilier, when, under the 
excitement of rage, infatuation, ambition;' or despair, 
they fought with the most Obstinate fury. '• 
-< It is not easy to imai^ne, a conflict mojre jsang^inary 
and horrid than theirs must h^vfe been. Altltough the 
victors, when /aa/imWDr supplicated-, sometimes spared 
the fallen,.it was rai*ely^hey]gave any quarter .v ^Jletreat 
there was none; and knowing that jlfeath- or conquest 
must ^nd the fray, they fought, under the. influence of: 
desperation. -■ - ' '-• ' 1^ 

At times both fietta rotired, aa at Hooroto ; but when ' 
yictoryv was evidently in fjivourof one, the warriors in 
that fleet sometimes swept through tlie other, sUwghter- 
i'ng all who did not Itap into tiiq sea, and swim towards. 
the canoe of some friend in the opposing fleet. I have 
been informed by some of the chiefs* of Huahine, who 
have been in'' their btiltles, that Ih&y have seen a fleet 

Vol. I.—L , . '' 
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towed to the ehoFe by the viotora, filled with fiie 
wounded and the dead — the few that eurvived being in- 
adequate to its management. " 

wlien the canoee of a deet were not fastened to- 
gether, as soon as the combatemts perceived that they 
were overpowered, they sought safety in flight, and, if 
pursued, abandoned their canoes on reaching the shore, 
and hastened to their fortress in> the ntountains. 

They did. not enclose their temporary encampments 
in the open field, but each party considered a fortifica- 
tion as a'secivity s^gainst invasioa, and a refuge ^^r 
defeat in aoiioH. ^ ^ . / . 

, Their places of. defence were rpcky fortresses im- 
proved^by aii-^iarrow, defiles, or ^aD^ys sheltered by 
projecting, eminences-^passes, amoiig the inountains, 
difficult of access, yet allowing their inmates .a secure 
and Bxtensive rang^^ and an i^iobstmcted passage to 
son^ spring or stream: -/The ^Jselebrated. Pare, ia Ate- 
huru^ was 0? this kind^ the mouth of. the valley in which 
it w^s situated was bmit up with a sUme wall, and those 
/Who fled thither for shelter ^ese generally able to repel 
their assailants. \ - ^ 

^ . Sometimes thfiy cut down, trees, and bmlt a Itind of 
stai^e or pl?itfprip, csiil^jHxfaiaj ixrojecting over an ave- 
nue leaJding to tftiepare;' upon this Jhey collected p^es 
of stone ,ai^ fragmen,tsl of rock;, whibh they hurled down 
on these by whom they ^ere attackedr In some of the 
Hervey Islands, they planted trees aronnd their places 
of encampihienti and thus rj&ndered them secure against 
surprise. These enclosureis they called^, the term 
which is used to designate ^ fort in the Sandwich Islands. 
If those who hficf been routed on the field af battle 
were allowed by their pursuers time to wall up the en- 
traaces of their places of refuge, they were seldom ex- 
posed to asmaultj though they might be decoyed from 
tlnnii by BtratH^mj or induced to leave from hunger. 
The pari in Borabora, and sonje places in Tahiti, are 
seldom excelled as mitural fortresses. Several Of tiiese 
places were very extensive ; tliat at Maevj^ in Huahine, 
bordering on a lake of the same name, and near Mouna- 
tabu, is probably the best artificial fortification in the 
islands. Being a square of about half a mi Ve on. each 
side, it encloses m«ny acres of ground well stocked with 
bread-fruit, corjtaijiiiig several springs, and having Within 
its precinets the principal temple of their tutelar deity. 
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The waUs are of solid stone-work, in height twelve feel. 
They are even and re^larly pared at the top. On the 
top of the walls (which in some places were ten- or 
twelve feet thick) the warriors kept watch, and Slep^ - 
Their houses were huilt within, and it was considered 
sufficiently large to contain the whole of the popQlati<Mi. 
There were four principal openings in the wall, at regu- 
lar distances from each other, that in the west bemg 
called the king> road. They were designed for ingress 
and egress, but during a siege were built up with foose 
stones, when it was considered a pmri haadtiea, an im- 
pregnaUe fortress, or, as the term indicates, place of 
refuge and life. Such as fled to the rocks or mountains 
were called mehv, ■' " 

If those who had escaped were numerous, and the 
conquering urmy wished to stibdue them, the war often 
assumed a protracted form. When the assailants had 
determined on reducing them, they ^ endeavoured to de- 
coy them out ; if they failed, they seldom succeeded in 
scaling or forcing their ramparts. Famine often reduced 
the besieged to the greatest distress, so. that they ate 
the pohue, or wild convolvulus stalks, and other rude 
kinds of food. They frequently made desperate saUies, 
but wereoften driven back with great dauffhter. 

Iiva saUy made during one of the wars which occurred 
in the year 1802, called in the annals of Tahiti "the 
War of Rua,'' this chief and a number of his fighting- 
men were taken and killed on the spot by the kin^s 
order. The next day the king marched to the fortress, 
but found it well manned, an<l the greatest determina- 
tion to resist manifested by the warriors. 

An ambaussadress, with a flag of truce, passed between 
die parties, but the besieged manifested an uncommcm 
degree of dauntless obstinacy. When told of the num- 
bers and therpersons slain, they app$iared as if but little 
affected by it, pretended not to know them, excepting 
the chief^ who, they said, it was far more likely had 
been drowned in the river, than that he had fallen into 
their hands. This they evidently did to show that what 
they thought would induce them to make an uncon- 
ditionad surrender had not so subdued them; and the 
survivor, Taatahee, directed the ambassadress to say to 
Pomare, ** When I have experienced the same fate » 
Rua, then, and not till then, he may expect peace.** 

When the reduction of. a fortress was a matter of 
L3 
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knportatioe, the co-opera^n of the gods was again in* 
^ed, and the Hiamoea performed. This was a reli- 
' gious ceremony, in whicn the. finest mats, cloth, and 
other valuable spoils were taken by the victorious party 
as near to the fortress as it was safe to approach. Here 
they took the different articles, of property in their 
hands, and, holding them up, offered them to the gods, 
who, it was supposed, had hitherto favonred the be- 
sieged ; the priests frequently exclaiming to the follow- 
ing effect : Tane in the interior or fortress, Oro in the 
interior or fortress, Ac, come to the sea, here are your 
offerings, &c. The priests of the besieged, on the con- 
trary, endeavoured to detain the gods, by exhibiting 
whatever property they possessed, if they considered 
the god likely to leave them. A warrior would some- 
times offer himself, and say, Eiaha e kaere — " Leave us 
not, here is your offering, O Oro ! even I !" It is hardly 
possible to avoid admiring the patriotism evinced on 
such occasions. It was a devotion worthy of a better 
cause. 

Although the besieged might offer their human sacri- 
fices, they must perform whajt, under these circum^ 
stances, would be called Taarita-mouaj the fail from the 
mountain, and which they carried 'as near, the temple of 
Uie tutelar deity as iheit enemies would allow them to 
s^roach, when, having deposited their offering, they 
iled to the fortress* determined to defend it ; yet, if the 
property which the victors had there offered, and de- 
voted, as it were, to the gods, was valuable and abun- 
dant, the besieged became dispirited, believing that the 
gods had left them, and gone to the party by whom- 
tties^ offering? had been made. They always imagined 
^t the p>& were influenced by motives similar to 
those which governed their own conduct; and when 
once the vanquished party imbibed the impression that 
^e gods had forsaken them, their defence was com- 
paratively feeble, and they consequently fell a prey to 
their enemies, who were often indebted more to the 
ai^rstitious apprehensions of their foes than to their 
own skill or power. It is amusing (were it not too seri- 
ous a subject) to notice the absurdity and childish con- 
duct occasionally exhibited. When a party wished for 
peace, they sometimes offered the taata o meia rcia^ a 
young plantain-tjree, taken up by the roots, put in a 
ket, and carried to the temple, as they were accus- 
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tomed t6 carry a human victim. The men who bore it, 
shouting to the god, exclaimed, " Here is the man, long 
plantain ; give us peace in abundance. Compassionate 
your devotees — cause the war to cease. If you do not 
attend, we will not worship you again. Compassionate 
your pigs, feeders, pearl-divers, scar|et feather s6ek-' 
ers. If you do not deliver us,, you -are an evil- working 
god." . . 

If the conquered party surrendered at discretion, their 
land and prof)erty'were divided by the conquerors, and 
the captives either nuirdered, reduced to- slavery, or re- 
served for sacrifices when the gods might require human 
victims. The bodies of such as were killed in their 
forts were treated with the same indignity as those &4ain 
in the field ; parts of t^ bodies were eaten by the priests, 
the rest piled up in. heaps on the seacoast, where the 
, effects of decomposition have been so offensive that the 
people have forborne to fish in the adjacent parts of the 
sea. On the contrary, when neiUier part}' had been 
subdued, and, by iniimation from the gods, or any other 
cause, one party desired peace, an ambassador was sent 
"^ith a flag of truce, which was usually of native cloth, 
a bunch of the sacred miro, or a bunch of feathers fixed 
to the end oLa reed, and'<;alled the manufaiti, and pro- 
posals of peace. If the other piUrty were favourable, an 
mterview followed between the leaders, attended by the 
priests and nationsd orators. . - 

They usually sat in council on the ground, either under 
a shady grove, or on the saody beach^. The orators 
of those IV ho bad sent the proposals made the first ha- 
rangue ; this was followed by a reply from the orator 
of the other party, who was sitting on the ground op- 
posite, and ten or twenty yards distant. Each held in 
his hand a bunch of the sacred miro. The king or 
chiefs sat beside them, while the people stood around, 
at some distance. When the terms were agreed upon, 
the wreath of peace was woven with two or three green 
boughs, furnished by each, as. the bond of reconciliation 
and friendship. Two young dogs were then exchanged 
by the respective partie^, and the apa pia brought; this 
was sometimes a long strip of apa, or cloth, white on 
one side, and red on the other ; the cloth was joined 
together by both parties, in token of their union, and " 
imprecations' were invoked on those who should Ao^, or 
rend, the ^pa^ pia^ or band of peace. The apaa pia and 
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the green boughs were then offered to the gode, and 
they were called upon to avenge the treachery of Uiose 
who should rend the band, or break the wreath. Divi- 
nations were also used, to know whether it would be 
of a long or short continuance. Sometimes a chief de- 
sirous of peace ^ent a herald with the red and yellow 
feathers, and the apaa pia fastened at opposite ends of a 
cane, saying, " Fly to the dark water (opposing army) 
with this manufaiti ;" which was also called the restorer 
of peace, by which the dark sky became bright and 
cloudless. 

Feasting followed the cerempny, together with the 
usual native games; besides which, religious rites were 
performed. The first was the tnaioi, when Tast quan- 
tities of food were taken to the king, and large x)fferings 
to the gods, together with prayers for the establishment 
and prosperity of the reign. Another was called the 
obur^ na te arii, and consisted also in offerings to the 
gods, with prayers for their support, and a large present 
of food to the principal warrior chief; under the king, as 
an acknowledgment of his important service in the 
recent struggles, and his influence in establishing the 
king in his government. 

But the most important ceremony, in connexion with 
the ratification of peace, was the upoo/aataa, &c. It was 
commemorative of the establishment of the new govern- 
ment, and designed to secure its pei^tuity, and the 
happiness of the comtpunity. A leading raatira • was 
ushally the chief proprietor of the entertainment, and 
master of the ceremonies. . The festival wa^ convivial 
and religious, ^ood and fruits in the greatest profusion 
were furnished for the altars -of the gods and the ban- 
quet of the king. 

A heiva^ or grand dance, formed a part of this cere- 
mony. It was called the dance of peace, and was per- 
formed in the presence of the king, who,j3urrounjdedby 
a number Of chiefs and warriors, sat at one end of the 
large house in which it took place. -^ A number of men, 
.and sometimes women, fantastically dressed, danced to 
the beating of the driim and the warbling of the vivo, or 
flute; and though the king was surrounded by a number 
of attendants as body-gu^s, towards the close of the 
exhibition the men sought to s^)proaoh' the king's per- 
son, and kiss his hand, or the females tp salute. his face ; 
when one or the other succeeded in this, the heiva. 
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or dance, was complete, and the perfonnance discon- 
tinued. 

This, however, was only part of the ceremony, for 
while they were thus employed, the priests were en- 
gaged in supplicating the gods that these amusements 
might be continued, and their enjoyments in feasting, 
dancing, and the pursuits connected with them might 
not be again suspended or disturbed by war. Peace 
was now considered as established, the club and spear 
were cleaned, varnished, and. hung up in their dwell- 
ings; and the festive entertainments, pagan rites, and 
ordinary avocations of life resumed, till some fresh 
quarrel required an appeal to their weapons, and again 
led them to the field of plunder and of death. 

I have dwelt longeron this subject than I intended, 
and perhaps than it required ; but the former frequency 
of war, the motives influencing the parties engaging in 
the -ceremonies connected with Tt, and the manner in 
which it was prosecuted, were all adapted to convey, 
next to- their mythology, a correct idea of the national 
character of the people, who made war, paganisn^, and 
vicious amnsemiBntS'the business of life. In all our con- 
verse with them relative to their former state, no sub- 
ject was so frequently* introduced. No event in history, 
tfo character in their bfography, appeared unconnected 
with some warlike exp^tion, or feat of arms; and 
almost all the illustrationa of the most powerful and 
striking expressions which we sought to investigate 
were drawn from the wars. 
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CHAPTER XHL 

Ceneral Tiew or PolynanUn mytbolofy— Ideta rdatiTe to Um origin oftbe 
world— Polyihetaoi— Traditionary iheogony-Taaroa supreme deity— Dii^ 
ferenc orders of gods— Oro, Hiro, &e. gods oTlbe wind -Power of »pirtt« to 
raiue tetnpeMsMSods of ibe oeeaa, 4cc.— Supposed cause of an eclipse- 
Gods of artificers and flshennen— Oramatuas, or demons— Emblems— 
Imagee— Um, o^ fisaihers— Temples— WorsUip— Prayers— The awakonin* 
•r tlie god»-^flbring»— Sacrifires- OccasiOHat and staled festivals and 
worsiilp - Bau-mat^vebi-raa M«i\i- fata— Rites for recovery from sickness— 
Oflbring of fiwl-rViHts-Tbe pseaiua— The ripening of the year, a religious 
ceremony— SiBgular rites attsndinf its close* 

Whateter attention the Tahitians paid to their occupa- 
tions or amusements, and whatever energies have been 
devoted to the prosecution of their barbarous wars, the 
claims of all were regarded ^ inferior to' those of their 
religion. On this every other pursuit was dependent^ 
while each was alike made subservient to its support. 
In an accountof the former state of the people, their 
system of reH0on requires .therefore particular notice. 

Like that of all the ancient idolatrous nations, the 
mythology of the South Sea islanders is but an assem- 
blage of obscure fables, brought by the ffirsl settlers, or 
originating in oremarkable facts of their own history, and 
handed dpwn by tradition through successive genera- 
tions. If so much that is mysterious and fabulous has 
been mingled with the history of those nations amoiu; 
whom hieroglyphics or the use of letters has prevailed^ 
it might be expected to exist in a greater degree where 
oral communication, and that often under the fantastic 
garb of rude poetry, is the only mode of preserving the 
traditional knowledge of former times. 

Distinguished, however, as the Polynesian mythology 
is by confusion and absurdity, it is not m*re so tKan the 
systems of som^e of the" most enlightened and cultivated 
pagap nations of the past or present time. It was not 
more characterized by mystery and fable than by its 
abominations and its cruelty. J[ts objects of worship 
were sometimes monsters of iniquity. The islanders 
had " lords many and gods many,'^ but seldom attributed 
to them any moral attributes. Anu>ng the multitude of 
their gods, there was no one whom they regarded as a 
supreme intelligence or presiding spiritual being, po&- 
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sessing any moral perfections, resembling those which 
are inseparable from every septiment we entertain of 
the true God. - 

Like the most ancient nations, they ascribe the origin 
of all thin^ to a state of chaos, or darkness, and even 
the first existence of their principal deities refer to this 
source. T^aroa, Oro, and Tane, with other deities of 
the highest-order, are x>n this account said t6 be fanau 
poy born of Night. Bvit the origin of the gods, ana their 
priority of existence in comparison with the formation 
of the earth, being a matter of uncertainty even among 
the native priests, involves the whole in obscurity 
Taaroa; the Tanaroa of the Hsh^aiians, and the Tanga- 
roa of the Western Isles, is generally spoken of by the 
Tahitians as the Qrst and pnncipal god, uncreated, ami 
existing from the beginning, or from the time he 
emerged from the «o, or world of darkness. 

Several-of their taata-paari, or wise men, pretend that, 
according to other traditions, Taaroa was only a man 
who was deified after death. By some he is spoken of 
as the progenitor of the other gods, the' creator of the 
heavens, the earth, the sea, man, beasts, fowls, fishes, 
&c. ; while by others it is stated that the existence of 
the land, or the universe, was anterior to that of the 
gods. * - 

There does hot appear Xo be any thing in the Tahitian 
mythology corresponding with the doctrine of the Trii>- 
ity, or the Hindoo tradition of Brahma, Vishnou, and 
Siva. Taaroa was the former and father of the gods ; 
Oro was his first son % but there were three classes &t 
orders between Taaroa and Oro. . As in the theogony 
of the ancients, a bird was a frequent emblem of deity ; 
. and in the body of a bird they supposed the god often 
approached the marae, where it left the bird, ar5 entered 
the too, or image, through which it was supposed to 
communicate with the priest. 

The inferior gods and men, the animals^ the air, earth, 
and sea, were by some supposed to originiate in the 
procreative power of the supreme god. One of the 
legends of tieir origin and descent, furnished to some 
oT the missionaries, by whom it has been recorded, 
states, that Taaroa was born- of Night, or proceeded 
from Chaos, and was not made by any other god. His 
consort, Ofeuffeumaiterai, also uncreated, proceeded 
from the po, or night. Oro, the great national idol of 
L3 • 
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Raiatea, Tahiti, Eimeo, and some of the other idandn, 
was the^son of Taaroa ai^l Ofeufeumaiterai. Oro took 
a goddess to wife, who became the mother of two eons. 
These four male and two female deities constituted the 
whole of their highest rank of divinities, according to 
the traditions of the priests of Tahiti — though the late 
king informed Mr. Nott that there was" another god, 
superior to them all, whose name was Rumia ; he did 
not, however, meet with any of their priests or bards 
who knew any thi^g about him. The tradition taost 
generally received in the Windward Islands ascribed 
the origin of the world, and all that adorn or inhabit it, 
to the procreative power of Taaroa, who is said to have 
embraced a rock, the imagined foundation of all things, 
which afterward brought forth the earth and sea. It 
states, that soon after this, the heralds of day, the dark 
and the light blue sky, appeared before Taaro^, and 
solicited a soul for his oflspring — the then inanimate 
universe. The foundation of all replied, It is done, and 
directed his son, the Sky-producQ^r, to accomplish his 
will. In ob^ience to the mandate of Taaroa,. his son 
looked up into ihe heavens, and the. heavens received 
the power of bringing forth new skies, and clouds, sun, 
moon, and sjtars^ thunder and lightning, rain and wind. 
He then looked downwards, and the unformed mass 
received the power to bring forth earth, mountains, 
rocks, trees, herbs, and flowers, beasts, birds, and insects, 
fountains, rivers, and fish. Rautubu, or Sky-producer, 
then looked to the abyss, and imparted to it power to 
bring forth the purple water, rocks and corals, and all 
the inhabitants of the ocean. Some of the, gods are 
said to have been produced in the same way, namely, 
by the god Taaroa looking at the. goddess his wife„ who 
afterwsuxl became the mother of his children. • 

Raa was also ranked among the principal deities; 
although i^iferior- to Taaroa and Orb, and he was sup- 
posed to be an independent being-, but nothing of con- 
seqiienqe is ascribed to him in the native fables. His 
wife, Otupapa, who was also a divinity, bore him three 
sons and two daughters. Tane, the tutelar idol of 
Huahine, was also numbered among the uncreated gods, 
considered as having proceeded from the state of Night, 
or Chaos. His goddess was called Taufairei. They 
Were the parents of eight sons, who were sQl classed 
with the most powerful gods, and received the highest 
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honours. Among the sons of Tane was Temeharo, the 
tutelar deity of Poniare's family. 

The most popular traditions in the Leeward Islands 
differed in several minor points from the above, which 
prevailed in -the Wihdwaird group. According to one, 
for which I km indebted to my friend Mr. Barff, Taaroa, 
who was su[^eme here as' well as in Tahiti,, was said to 
be toivi, or without parents, and to have/existed from 
eternity. He was supposed to have a body, but it was 
invisible -^o mortals. After inx^umerable seasons had 
passed away, he cast his paa, shell or body, as birds do 
their feathers, oV serpents their skins; and by this 
means, after intervals of innumeraMe seasons, his body 
was renewed. In the r^>a, or highest hfeavens, he 
dwelt alone. His first act was the creation of Hina, 
who is also called his daughter. Ctmntless ages passed 
away, when Taaroa and ms daughter made the heavens, 
the earth, and the sea. The foundation of the world 
was a solid rock ; which, with every partof the creation, 
Taaroa was supposed to sustain by his invisible power*. 
It is started, that the Frieiidly islanders suppose that the 
earth is supported on the shoulders of one of their gods, 
and that when aa earthquake takes place^ he is trans- 
ferring it frpm one shoulder to the other. > 

Having, with' the assistance of Hina; made the hea* 
vens, earth, and sea, Taaroa oriori, or created, the gods. 
The first w^s Rootane, the god of peace. The second 
was Toahitu, in shape like a dog ; he saved such as 
were in danger of falling from rocks and trees. Te 
fatu (the lord) was the third, Te iria ^the indignant), 
a god of war, was the fourth. The fifth, who was said 
to have had a bald head, was called Ruanuu. The 
sixth was a god of war. The seventh, Tuaraatai, Mr. 
Barff thinks was the Polynesian Neptune. The eightt 
was Himaroa (Lang arms), a god of war. The ninth in 
order were the gods of idiots, who were always con- 
sidered as inspired. The tenth was Tearii tabu tura^ 
another Mars. These were created biy Taaroa, and 
constituted the first order of divinities. 

A secoi^ class were 2lso created, inferior to these, 
and employed as heralds between the gods and men. 
The third order seem to have been the descendants 
of Raa; these were numerous and^ varied in their (char- 
acter, some being gods of war, others among the 
Esculapittses of the nation. " ' 
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Oro was the first of the fourth class, and seems fa 
have been the medium of connexion between celestial 
and terrestrial beings. Taaroa was his father. The 
shadow of a bread-fruit leaf, shaken by the power of the 
arm of Taaroa, passed over Hina, and she afterward 
became the mother of Oro. Hina, it is said, abode in 
Opoa at the time of his birth ; hence that was honoured 
as the place of bis. nativity, and became celebrated for 
his worship. Taaroa afterward created the wife of 
Oro, .and their children were also ^ods. 
. After the birthof Oro, Taaroa had other sons, who 
were called brothers of Oro, among whom were the 
gods of the Areois^ These were the four orders of 
celestial beings worshipped in the Leeward Islands. 
The different classes only have been mentioned; an 
enumeration* of the individual deities, and their offices 
or attributes, would be tedious and useless. 

These objects of fear and worship were exceedingly 
numerous, and may be termed the chief deities of the 
Polynesians. There was ai^ intermediate class between 
tiie principal divinities and the gods of particular locali- 
ties or professions, but they are not supposed to have 
existed from the bc^g^inning, or to have been bom of 
Night. Their origin is veiled in obscurity, but they are 
often described as having been renowned men, who 
after death were deified by their descendants. Roo, 
Tane, Teiri, probably Tairi, the principal idol of the 
8andwich islanders, Tefatu, Ruanuu, Moe, Teepa, 
Puaua, Tefs^tuture, Opaevai, Haana, and Taumure: 
these all received the homage of the people, and were 
on all public occasions acluiowledged among Tahiti*s 
gods. 

Their gods of the. ocean were not less numerous ; this 
was to be expected among a people almost amphibious 
in their habits, dwelling in islands, and deriving a great 
psart of their sustenance from th6 sea. The names of 
fourteen principal marine divinities were communicated 
by the first missionaries ; others have been subsequently 
added, but it is unnecessary to enumerate them here. 
They are not supposed by the people to be of equal 
antiquity with the atua fauau po, or night-born gods. 

They were probably men who had excelled their con- 
temporaries in nautical, adventure or ej^loit, and were 
deified by their descendants. Hiro is conspicuous 
among them, although not exclusively a god of the 
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sea. The most romantic accounts are given in their 
aaij or tales, of his adventures, his voyages, his combat 
"With the gods of the tempests, his descent to the depth 
of the ocean, and residence at the bottom of the abyss^ 
his intercourse with the monsters there, by whom he 
was lulled to sleep in a cavern -of the ocean, while thd 
god of the winds raised a violent storm, to destroy a 
ship in which his friends were voyaging. Destruction 
seemed to them inevitable*-they invoked his aid— a 
friendly spirit entered the cavern in which he was 
reposing, roused him from his slumbers, and uotformed 
him of their danger. He rose, to. the surface of the 
waters, rebuked the spirit of the, storm, and bis foi^ 
lowers reached their destined port in safety^. 

The period 0^ his adventures is probably the most 
recent of any thus preserved, as there are more places 
connected with his name in the Leeward Island^ than 
with any other. A pile of rocks m Tahaa is called the 
Dogs of Hiro ; a mountain ridge has received the 
appellation of the Pahi, or Ship of Hiro ; and a large 
basaltic rock near the sutnmit of a mountain in Huahine. 
is called the Hoe, or Paddle of Hiro. 

Tuaraatai and Ruahatu, however, appear to have 
been the principal marine deities.. Whether this dis- 
tinction resulted from any superiority fliey were sup- 
posed to possess, or from the conspicuous part the 
latter sustains in their traditioii of the deluge, is not 
known; but their names- are frequently mentioned. 
They were generally called atua map, or shark gods ; 
not that the shark was itself ihe god, but the natives 
supposed the marine gods employed theeharks as the 
agents of their vengeance!. 

The large blue shark was the only kind supposed to 
be engaged by the gods: and a variety of the mbst 
strange and fabulous, accounts of the deeds they have 
performed are related by their priests, These vora- 
cious animals were said always to recognise a priest on 
board any canoe, to come at his call, retire at his bid- 
ding, and to spare him in the event of a wreck, though 
they mi^ht devour liis companions, especially if they 
were not his maru, or worshippers. I have been repeat- 
edly told by an intelligent man, formerly a priest of an 
atua mao, that the shark through which his god was 
manifested, swimming in the sea, carried either him of 
his father on its back from Raiatea to Huahihe, a dis- 
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tance of twenty, miles. The shark was not the only 
fish the Tahitians considered sacred. In addition to 
these, they had gods who were supposed to preside over 
the fishenesj and to direct 16 their coasts the various 
shoals by which they were periodically visited. Ta- 
haura Ivas the principal among these ; but there were 
five or six others, whose aid the fishermen were accus- 
tomed to invoke, either ^before launching their canoes, 
or while engaged at sea. Matatini was the god of fish- 
ing-net hiakers. 

Next in number and importance to the gods of the 
sea were those of the aerial regions, sometimes wor- 
shipped under the figure of a bird. The chief of these 
were Veromatautoru and Tairilm, brother and sister to 
the children of Taaroa ; their dwelling was near the 
great rock which was the foundation of the .world, fiur- 
ricanes, tempests, and all destructive winds were sup- 
posed to be confined within them, and were emj)loyed 
by them to punish such as neglected the worship of the 
gods. ' In stormy weather their compassion was sought 
by the tempest-driven mariner' at sea, or the friends 
of such on shore. ^ Liberal presents, it was supposed, 
would at any time purchase a calm. If the first failed, 
subsequent ones were certain of success. The same 
means were resorted to for procuring a storm, but with 
less certainty. Whenever the inhabitants of one island 
heard of invasion from those of another, they imme- 
diately carried large o^rings to these deities, and be- 
sought them to destroy by tempest the hostile fleet 
whenever it might put to sea. , Some^of the most intel- 
ligent people still think evil spftits had formerly great 
power kOver the winds, as they say there have been no 
such fearful storms since they abolished idohitry as 
there were before. There were also gods of the peho 
te nwua ie pari e te/aa, the valleys, the mountains, the 
precipices,- and the dells or ravines. The names of 
twelve of the principal of these are preserved by the 
missionaries ; bitt as few of them are indicative of the 
character or attributes of these gods, their insertion is 
unnecessary. 

I have, often thought, when listening to their fabulous 
accounts of the adventures of their gods. Which, when 
prosecuting our researches into their language, man- 
ners, customs, &c.,' we have soinetimes with difficidty 
induced them to repeat, that, had they been acquainted 
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^ with letters, these would have furnished simple materials 
for legends rivalling in splendour of machinery and 
magnincence of acluevement the dazzling mythology 
of the Eastern nations. Rude as their traditions were, 
in the gigantic exploits they detail, and the bold and 
varied' imagery they employ,, they are often invested 
with an air of romance, which shows that the people 
possessed no inferior powers of imagination. 

By their rude mythology each lovely island was made 
a sort of fakry-land, and tiie spells oC enchantment were 
thrown over its varied scenes. The sentimeat of the 
poet, that — 

** Millions of spiritual croatidres wwXJL the earth, 
Unseen, both i^hen we wake and when we sleep,** 

was one familiar to their minds ; and it is impossible 
not to feel interested in a people who were accustomed 
to consider themselves surrounded by invisible intelli- 
gences, and who recognised in the rising sun — ^the mild 
and silver moon— -the shooting star — ^the meteor's tran- 
sient flame — ^the ocean's roar — the tempest's blast, or 
the evening'a breeze— the movenients of Tnighty spirits. 
The mountain's- summit, and the fleecy mists that hang 
upon it§ brows— t^e rocky defile — the foaming cataract 
— and the lonely dell-— weie all regardedas the abode Or ^ 
resort of these invisible beings. " 

An eclipse of the moon filled them with dismay ; they 
supposed the planet was natua, or under the influence 
of the spell of some evil spirit that was destroying il 
Hence sthey repaired to the temple, and' ofiered . prayers 
for the moon's release. Some im'agined that on an 
eclipse the sun and moon were swalldwed by the god 
which they had by neglect ofiended: Liberal presents 
were offered, which were supposed to induce the god 
to abate his anger, and eject the luminaries of day and 
night from his stomach. 

The shape and stability of their islands they regarded 
as depending on the influence of spirits. The high and 
rocky obelisks, and detached pieces of mountain, were 
viewed as monuments of their power. , The large moim- 
taiti on the left-hand side bf the; entrance to Opunohn, 
or Taloo harbour, which separates this bay from Cook's 
Harbour, and is only united to the island by- a narrow 
isthmus, w^ asiMribed by tradition to the operations of 
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those spirits who, like the spirits in most other parts of 
the world, prefer the hours of darkness for their achieye- 
meots. Tnis mountain, it is stated, was formerly united 
with the mountains of the interior, and yielded in mag-- 
nitude to none ; but one night the spirits of the place 
determined to remove it to the Leeward Islands, nearijr 
one hundred miles distant, and accordhigly began their 
operations ; but had scarcefy detached it from the mainr 
limd when the dawn of day discovered their proceed- 
ings, and obliged them to leave it where it now stands, 
forming the two bays already named. An ajiertare in 
the upper part of a mountam near Afareaitu, which 
appears from the lowland like a hole made by a cannon- 
hall, but which is eight or nine feet in diameter, is said 
to have been made by the passage of a spear, hurled by 
one of these supernatural beings. ^ 

Amusement was in part the business of a Tahitian's 
hfe ; and with his games, «s well as with eveiy other 
institution, idolatry wlas connected. Five or six gods 
were imagined to preside over the upaupa, or games, of 
which Urataetae was one of the princifial. 

The most benevolent of their gods were Roo, or Tane, 
Teniaru, Peimata, and Teruhar^atai. These were in- 
voked by the tahua faatere, or expelling priests, and 
were supposed to be able to restrain the effects of sor- 
cery, or expel the evil spirits, whicih, from the incanta- 
tions of the sorcerer, had entered the sufferer. They 
nad also patron deities of the healing art. Tama and 
Tetuahuruhuru were the gods of surgery; and their 
assistance was implored in reducing dislocations, heal- 
ing Tractures, bruises, &c, ; while Oititi, of.Rearea, was 
their Esculapius^ or god of physic. 

In addition- to these, there were gods who presided 
over the mechanic arts. The first was Oihanu, or Ofanu, 
the god of husbandry ; the chief of the others was Ta- 
neetehia, the god of carpienters, builders, canoe-wrights, 
and alFwho wrought in wood. Nenia^and Topea were 
ihe gods of those wlio thatched houses, and especially 
of those whp finished the angles where the thatch on 
each side joined. With these others of a mor'e repul- 
sive character mi^t be associated; but I shall only 
mehtion^ ,Heva, the god of ghosts and apparition^, ai^ 
Hiro, the god of thieves. To the list from which the 

greater part of the above are taken, including nearly one 
undred of the objects formerly worshipped by the 
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nation, a number of the principal family idols of the 
king and chiefs might be added, as every f^»nily of any 
antiquity or rank bad its tutelar idol. 

The general name by which, their objects of worship 
were designated was aiua, which is perhaps most appro- 
priately translated god. This word is totally different 
in its meaning, as well as sound, from the word varua, 
ispirit, although that is sometimes ^pphed to the gods : 
when the people -were accustomed to speak disrespect- 
fully of them, they called them varaua ino, bad or evil 
ispirits. It isr also different in its signification from the 
word which is used to. designate an ima^e, and the 
spirits of departed children or relations, arid hrequently 
those evil genii to whom the^ sorcerers addressed thisir 
incantations. 

Atua, or akua, is the name for god, without any. ex- 
ception, throughout the whole of the eastern part of 
Polynesia. The first a appears to be a component part 
of the word, though in many sentences it is omitted, in 
consequence of the preceding word terminating in a 
vowel. It is then pronounced tua; and though bu^ 
little light is thus thrown on the origm of the people, it 
is interesting to trace the correspondence Wween the 
taata, or tangata, first man, in Polynesia, add tangatangm, 
a principal deity among the South Americans ; tne oHm^ 
or tua,"o{ the South Sea islandia^ and the lev, which is 
said to be the word for god in the Aztec or Mexican 
language, the deviyo of the Singhalese, ^d the deva of 
the ^Sanscrit. - 

The objects of worship among the Tahitians, next to 
the atua, or ^ds, were the oramattias tits, or spirits. 
These were supposed, to reside in the po, or world of 
night, andnvere never invoked, but by wizards or sor- 
cerers, who implored their aid for the destruction of an 
enemy, or the injury of some person wiiom they were 
hired to destroy. They were consideried a different 
order of beings from the gods, a kind, of intermediate 
class between thJem and the human race,' though in their 
prayers all the attributes of the gods- were ascribed to 
them. The oramatuas were the spirits of departed 
fathers, mothers, brothei^, sisters, children, &c. The 
natives were greatly afraid of them, ^nd presented offer- 
ings to avoid being cursed or destroyed when they were^ 
employed py the sorcerers. 

They seem to have been regarded as a Bort of demomp. 
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In the Leeward Isfends, the chief oramatuas were spirits 
of departed warriore, who had distinguished themselves 
by ferocity and murder, attributes of character usually 
supposed to belong to these evQ genii. Each' celebrated 
tii was honoured with an image, through which it was 
supposed his influence was exerted. The spirits of the 
reigning chiefs wpre united to this class, and the sculls 
of deceased rulers, kept with the images, weire honoured 
with the same worship. Some idea of what was re- 
gstrded as their ruling passion may be inferred from the 
fearful iq>prehensions constantly entertained by all 
classes. They were supposed to be exceedingly irritable 
fmd cruel, avenging with death the slightest insult or 
neglect, and were kept within the precincts of the tem- 
ple. In the marae of Tone, at Maeva, the rums of their 
abode were still standing when I last visited the jdace. 
It was a house built upon a number of iarge strong 
poles, which raised the floor ten or twelve feet from 
the ground. They were thus elevated to keep ^em 
out of the way^ of men, as it was imagined they were 
constantly strangling or otherwise destroying the chiefs 
«Dd people. To prevent this they were also treated 
with .greait respect ; nien were appointed constantly to 
attend them, and to keep them wrapped in the choicest 
kinds of ploth, to take them out whenever there was a 
pae atua, or general exhibition of the gods; to anoint 
them frequently with fragrant oil ; and to sleep in the 
house with them at ^ght. All this was done to keep 
them pacified. And though the ofllce of- calming the 
angry spirits was honouraUe, it was regarded as dan- 

Serous; for if, during the night, or at any other time, 
liese keepers were guilty of the least impropriety, it 
was supposed the spirits of the images, or the scuUs, 
would hud them belong from their high abodes, and 
break their necks in the fall. The figures marked No. 
5, in the engraving of the idols, represent the images of 
two tiis, or pramatuas; whose form- and appearance 
convey no inapprppriate exhibition of their imagined 
madignity of disposition. ^ 

Among the animate objects of their worship they in- 
cluded a number of birds, as^well as fishes, especially a 
species of heron, a kingfisher, and one or two kinds of 
woodpecker, accustom^ to frequent the sacred trees 
growing in the precincts of the tempte. These birds 
were consklered sacred, and usually ied upon the sacri- 
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fices. The natives imagined the god was imbodied in 
the bird when it approached the temple to feast upon 
ihe offering; and hence they supposed their presents 
were gratenil to their deities. The cries of those birds 
were also regarded as the responses of the gods to the 
prayers of the priests. 

They supposed their gods were powerful spiritual 
beings, in some degree acquainted with the events of 
this world, and generally governing its affairs ^ never 
exercising any thing like benevolence towards even 
their most devoted followers, but requiring homage and 
obedience, with constant offerings; denouncing their 
anger, and dispensing destruction on all who either 
refused or hesitatedHo comply. But while the peojde 
supposed they were spiritual beings, they manufactured 
images, either as ' representations of their form, and 
emblems of their character, or as the vehicle orinstriK 
ment through which their communications might be 
made to the god, and^his will revealed to them. 

The idols were either rough unpoUshed logs of the 
aita or casuarina-tree» wrapped in- numerous folds of 
sacred cloth ; rudely carved wooden images ; or shape- 
less pieces, covered with curiously netted cinet, of finely 
braided cocoanut husk, andt>rnamented with red feathers. 
Theyvarietl in size, some being six or eight feet long, 
others not more than as many incheii. These repre- 
senting the spirits they called tii; and those represent- 
ing the nationsd or family gods, toos. Into these they 
supposed the god eiftered at certain seasons, or in 
answer to the prayers of ihe priests. During this in- 
dwelling of the tfods, they imagined even the images 
were very powerful : but wheh the spirit had departed, 
though they were among the most sacred things, their 
extraordinary powers were gone. 

i had repeated conversations with a tahum'tafditooy a 
maker of gods, whom 1 met vrith on a visit to Raiatea. 
As he appeared a serious in^mrer after truth, and I 
could place some confidence m what he related, I was 
anxious to know his own opinion as to the idols it had 
been his business to make,— Whether he really believed 
they were the powerful beings which the natives sup- 
posed ; and if so, w}iat ^constituted their mat power 
oveor the other parts of the tree from which they were 
hewn. He assured me that, although at times he thought 
it was a)l deception, and only practised his trade to 
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obtain the paymMit be received for his woik, yet at 
other times he really thought the gods he himself had 
made were powerful beings. It was not, he said, from 
the alteration his tools had effected in the appearance 
of the wood, or the carving with which they were orna- 
mented, but because they had been taken to the temple, 
and were filled with the atua, that they became so pow- 
erful. The images of aito-wpod were only exceeded 
in durability by those of stone. Some of 4he latter 
were calcareous or sUicious ; but the greater part were 
rude, uncarved, angular columns of basalt, various in 
size, and destitute of carving or polish; they were 
clothed or ornamented with native cloth. 

The sacred flag was alsp used in processions, and 
regarded as an emblem of their deities. 
. Throughout Polynesia, the ordinary medium of com- 
municating or extending supernatural powers was the 
red feather of a small bud found in many of the islands, 
and the beaqtiful long tail-feathers of the tropic or man- 
of-war biid. . For theae feathers the gods were supposed 
to have a strong predilection ; they were the most 
▼ahtable offerings that could be presented ; to them the 
power or influence of the god was imparted, apd through 
them- transferred to the objects to which they might 
be attached. -Among the numerous ceremonies ob- 
served, the vaetUua was conspicuous. On these occar 
Bions the gpas were all brought out of the temple, the 
sacred coverings removed, scented oils were apphed to 
the images, and they were exposed to the sun. At 
these seasons, the parties who wished- their emblems 
of deity to be impregnated with the essence of the gods 
jrepaired tp the ceremony with a numb^of red feathers, 
which they delivered to the officiating priest. 

The wooden idols beipg generally hollow, the feathers 
were deposited in the inside of the image, which was 
filled with them. Many idols, however, were solid 
pieces of wood, bound or covered with finely braided 
fibres of the cocoanut hui^ ; to these the feathers were 
attached on the outside by small fibrous bands. In 
return for the feathers thus united to t>ie^^, the parties 
received two or three of the same kind< which had been 
deposited on a. former festival in the inside of the 
wpodeii or inner fold of the cinet idol. These feathers 
were thought to possess all the properties of the images 
to which they had been attached, and a siqperaatmni 
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u^uence was 8Uppoaad to be infused into them. They 
were earefuliy wound round with very fine cord, the 
extremities alone remaining risible. When this was 
done, the new-made gods were placed before the large? 
images from which they had been taken ; apd, lest their 
detachment should induce the god to withhold his power, 
the priest addressed a prayer to the prii^cipal deities, 
requesting them to abide in the red feathers before 
them. At the close of his ubtt, or invocation, he deckured 
that they were dwelt in or inhabited (by the gods), and 
delivered them to the parties who had brought the red 
feathers. The feathers, taken home, were deposited 
in smaH bamboo-canes,, excepting when addressed in 
prayer.. If prosperity attended their owner, it was 
attributed to their influence, (and they were usually 
honoured with a toe, or image, into which Ihey wero 
inwrought ; and i^bsequently, perhaps, an aliar and a 
rude temple were erected forthein. In the event, how- 
ever, of their being attached to an image, this jnust be 
taken to the large temple, that thesofHreme idols might 
sanction the transfer of their influence. 

Polynesian temples were either national, local, or 
domestic. ^ The former were depositories of their prin- 
cipal idols, and the scenes of all great -festivals;, the 
second were those belonging to the several districts ; 
and the third such as, were appropriated to the worship 
pf family gods. Marae was the name for temple jn the 
South Sea islands. All were uncovered, and resem- 
bled oratories rather than temples. The national places 
of worship were designated by distinct appellations. 
Tabu-tabu-a-tea was the name of several in the South 
Sea islands, especially of those belongingr to the king ; 
the word may mean Wide-spread sacredness. The 
national temples consisted of a number of distinct 
maraes, altars, and sacred dormitories, appropriated to 
the chief pagan divinities, and included m one large 
stone enclosure of conuderable extent. Several of the 
distinct temples contained smaller inner-courts, within 
which the gods were kept. The form of the interior 
or area of their temples was. frequently that of a square 
or a parallelogram, the sides of which extended forty 
or fifty feet. Two sides of this space were enclosed 
by a ^gh stone wall ; the front wais protected by a 
low fence ; and opposite, a soUd pyramidal structure 
was raised, in front of which the images were kq[>t, 
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and the iltan ibced. These piles were often immense. 
That which formed one side of the square of the large 
temple in Atehuru, according to Mr. Wilson, by whom 
it was visited when in a state of presenration, was two 
hmidred and seyenty feet long, nmety-fotir wide at the 
base, and fifty feet high, being at the summit one hun- 
dred and eighty feet long, and six wide. A flight of 
steps led to its summit ; the bottom step was six feet 
hign. The outer stones of the pyramid, composed of 
coral and basalt, were laid with gveat care, and hewn 
or squared with immense labour, especially the iiMd, 
or comer stones. 

Within the enclosure, the houses of the priests and 
keepers of the idols were erected. Ruins of temides 
are found in every situation : on the summit of a hiU, 
as at Maeva, where Tane's temple, nearly one hundred 
and twenty feet square, enclosed witluhigh waUs, is 
still staiuhng, almost entire ; on the extremity of a 
point of land projecting into the sea ; or in the recesses 
of an extensive aiid overshadowing grove. Hie trees 




growing within the waUs, and around the temple, were 
sacred ; these were the tall cypress-Jike casuarinai, ^e 
tamanu, or callophyllum, miro, or thespesia, and the tau, 
or cordia. These were,^excepting the casuarina-trees, 
of large foliage and exuberant growth,.their interwoven 
and dark umbrageous branches frequently excluded the 
rays of the sun ; and the contrast between the bri^t 
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glare of a tropical day, and the sombre ^loora in the 
depths of these grdves, was peculiarly striking. The 
fantastic contqrtions in the trunks and tortuous branches 
of the aged tree^ the {^intive and moaning sound of 
the wind passing through the leaves of the^ casuarina, 
often resembhng the wild notes of the. EoKan harp— 
and the dark ivall» of the tem()re,. with the grotesque 
and horrific appearance of . the idols:f-con\bined to 
inspire e^traeidinary emotions of superstitious terror, 
find to nurture that deep feeling of dread which char- 
acteriaed the worshippers of^Tahitfs lianguinary 
deities. ^ . , 

The priests of the national temples ^re a distinct 
class ; the office, of the priesthood' was hereditary . iit 
all its departments. In the fEEmily, acoordiiig to the 
patriarchal usage^ the father was> the priest ; in the vil* 
iage or disthct, the family of the priest wan saored, 
and his office was held by cme who was aJ^o a chief. 
The king was sonietiiues the priest of the ;iation, and 
the highest sacerdotal dignity was often j^ssjessed.by 
some member of the reigning family. The intimate 
connexion between their, false i^jeligion. and political 
despotisiu is, however, most distihctly/shown in. the 
fact of the king^s personifying' the gpd,. and receiving 
the offerings bronghtrto the temple, and the pr^ers of 
the si^pplicants, which have been frequently prei^eBted 
to ^amatoa, the present king of Raiat^^. ^ The only 
motives by which they, were influenced in their reli- 
gious hom^e, qr service, were, ^with very few excep- 
tions, superstitious fear, revenge lowards4heir enemies, 
a desire to .avert the dreadful coi^eqiiences of the 
anger of the gpds, and to secure their sanction and aid 
in the commission of the grossest crime^. ; 

Their worship consisted in preferring prayere, pre- 
senting offerings, and .sacrifrciitg victims. Their lums^ 
pr prayers, though occasionally brief, were often ex- 
ceedingly ^protracted, containing -mahy repetitions, 'and 
appearing as if the suppliants thought they should bl^ 
heard for their much speaking. The peCitidner did uqt 
add^resa the god standing or prostrate, but knelt on one 
knee, sat cross-legeed, or in a crouching position, on a 
broad flat stone, kaniiig his bac^ against an upright 
basaltic colump, at the extremity of a smooth pave- 
ment,^ usually six or ien yards ,from' the froiit of the 
idol. lie threw down a branch of itacre^d miro on the 
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pavement before the image or altar, ahd began his 
iarotaro, or invocation, preparatory to the o^ering of 
his prayer. Pure is the designation of prayer, and 
kaamore that of praise, or worship. 

Small pieces of maw, Q« cocoanot-leaf, were sus- 
pended in different parts of the temple, to remind the 
priest of the order to be observed. ^ They usually ad- 
dressed the god in a shrill, unpleasant,^ or chantmg 
tone of voice, though at times th6 Worship was ex- 
tremefy boisterous. .That. which I have often heard in 
the northern islknds was pe^culisa-ly so-, and om these 
eocasions, when we have induced the priest to repeat 
any of the prarers, they have always recited them in 
these tones. - ^ 

I have several of their prayer^, but they ^ire vain and 
unmeaning recitations, or abound- so much in .expres- 
aions and images of lioenttousuess and crime, as to be 
unfit for tran^ation. The. following is an outline of 
one of the least 'excfep$6nable. It was the morning 
prayer, and is called the walung, or awakening, of the 
gods. 

" Aw^e Roo— rawake .Tane— ra^ake unnumbered 
progeny of Tane — awake Tun — awake Tuaratai." 
Thus the -gods, to^ the number of twenty, are called 
upon by name, and are. directed to the birds and to 
Koo, the god of morning, and the parent' of clouds^to 
the formation. and increase of clouds— rto the blue cloud, 
the red cloud, and the low hungry cloud, and the homed 
or pointed cloud. They are then directed to mark the 
progress of Rpo„ the property' or offerings^ of Roo, 
the plaited ciE>coanut-le^ of Roo^thCmediuhi through 
which his influence or power was conveyed to Ws 
image, or tlirough which he^ received ^ the spirit of4he 
offerings. ' AIL the gods, ar^ then invoked to enter their 
tapau or cocoanut4eaveS, and U> open wide their 
mouth%. Each one is addressed-, by name, and it is 
declared^ ^* Here is, the food and peering, in or from 
the land or the sea." The gods are then invoked to 
' take pflf the sacredness or restriction, and to hold it 
fast, probably that men- may securely attend to their 
avocations. Thie gqds are^then supposed to be awa- 
kened, and the priest retires. . _ 

Their offerings includedievery kind of valuable prop- 
erty :— the' fowls ofthe air^'the fifelie's of the sea, the 
b^asts^f the field, ai)d the irqits of the earth, together 
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with their choicest manufactures, were presented. The 
sacrifice was frequently called Taraeharay a compound 
term, signifying disentangling from guilt ; from tara^ tp 
untie or loosen, and hara, guilt* The animals were 
taken either in part or entire. The fruits and other 
eatables were generally, but not always, dressed. Por- 
tions of the fowls, pigs, or fish, considered sacred, 
dressed with sacred fire within the temple, were offered ; 
the remainder furnished a banquet for the priests and 
other sacred persons, who were privileged to eat of the 
sacrifices. Those portions appropriated to the gods 
were deposited on the/ato or altar, which was of wood. 
Domestic altars, or those erected near the corpse of a 
departed friend, were small square wicker structures ; 
those in the public temple were large, and usually 
eight or ten feet high. The surface of the altar was 
supported by a number of wooden posts or pillars, often 
curiously carved, and polished: The altars were 
covered with sacred boughs, and ornamented with a 
border or fringe of rich yellow plantain-leaves. Besides 
these, there were smaller altars connected with the 
temples; some resembling a small round table, sup- 
ported by a single post fixed hi the ground. Occasion- 
aUy the carcass of the hog presented in sacrifice was 
placed on the large altar, while the heart and some 
other internal parts were laid oh this smaller altar, 
which was called B.fata aiai. The pigs, &c., when pre- 
sented alive, received the sacred mark, and ranged the 
district at Uberty ; when slain, they were exceedingly 
anxious to avoid breaking a bone, or disfiguring the 
animad. One method of killing them was by holding 
the pig upriffht on its legs, placing a strong stick hori- 
zontafly under its throat, and another across upon its 
neck, and then pressing them together until the animal 
was strangled. Another plan was, by bleeding the pig 
to death, washing the carcass with the blood, and then 
placing it in a crouching position on the altar. Offer.- 
mgs and sacrifices of every kind, whether dressed or 
not, were placed upon the altar, and remained there 
until decomposed. The heat of the climate and fre- 
quent rain accelerated this process, yet the atmo- 
sphere in the vicinity of the maraes was frequently 
most offensive. 

Animals, fruits, &c. were not the only articles pre- 
sented to their idols ; the most affecting part of their 

Vol, I.— M 
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sacrificing was the frequent immolation of human ^ric- 
tims. These, in the technical language of the priests, 
were called ^A. They were offered in seasons of war, 
at great national festivals, during the illness of their 
rulers, and on the erection of their temples. I have 
been mformed by several of the inhabitants of Maeva, 
that the foundation of some of the buildings, for the 
abode of their gods, was actually laid in human sacri- 
fices; that at least the central pillar, supporting the 
roof of one of the sacred houses at Maeva, was planted 
upon the body of a man, who had been offered as a 




- Altar, and Offerings, 

victim to the sanguinary deity afterward to be depos- 
ited there. The imhappy wretches selected were 
either captives taken in war, or individuals who had 
rendered themselves obnoxious to the chiefs or the 
priests. When they were wanted, a stone was, at the 
request of the priest, sent by the king to the chief of 
the district from which the victims were required. If 
the stone was received, it was an indication of an 
intention to comply with the requisition. It is a sin- 
gular fact, that the cruelty of the practice extended not 
only to individuals, but to families and districts. When 
an individual had been taken as a sacrifice, the family 
to which he belonged was regarded as tabu or devoted ; 
and when another was required, it was more frequently 
taken from that family than any other : and a district 
from which sacrifices had been taken was, in the same 
way, considered as devoted ; and henCe, when it was 
known that any ceremonies were near, on which 
human sacrifices were usually offered, the members of 
tabu families, or others who had reason to fear they 
were selected, fled to the mountains, and hid them- 
selves in the caverns till the ceremony was over. At 
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a public meeting in Raiatea, Paumoana, a native chief- 
tain, alluded to tUis practice in tenns resembling these : 
—How great our dread of our formier gods ! Are there 
not some here who have fled from their houses,^ to 
avoid being taken for sacrifices t Yes ! ~ I know the 
cave in wlSch they were concealed. 

In general, the victim was unconscious of his doom, 
until suddenly stunned by a blow from a club or a stone, 
sometimes from the hand of the very chief on whom he 
was depending as a guest for the rights of hospitality. 
He was usually murdered on the spot — ^his body placed 
in a long basket of cocoanut-leaves, and carried to the 
temple. Here it was offered, not by consuming it with 
fire, but by placing it before the idol. The priest, in 
dedicating it, took out one of the eyes, placed it on a 

Elantain-leaf, and handed it to the king, who raised it to 
is mouth as if desirous to eat it, but passed it to one of the 
priests or attendants, stationed near him for the purpose 
of receiving it. At intervals during the prayers some 
of the hair was plucked off, and placed before the god ; 
and when the ceremony was over, the body was wrapped 
in the basket of cocoanut-leaves, and frequently de- 
posited on the branches of an adjacent tree. After re- 
maining a considerable time, it was taken down* and 
the bones were buried beneath the rude pavement of 
the marae. These horrid rites. were not unfrequent, 
and the number offered at their great festivals was truly 
appalling. 

The seasons of worship were both stated and occa- 
sional. The latter were those in which the gods were 
sought under national calamities, as the desolation of 
war, or the alarming illness of the king or chiefs. In 
addition to the rites connected with actual war, there 
were two that followed its termination. The principal 
of these, Rau mata vehi raa, was designed to purify the 
land from the defilement occasioned by the incursions 
or devastations of an enemy, who had perhaps ravaged 
the country, demolished the temples, (lestroyed or mu- 
tilated the idols, broken down the ^tars, and used as 
fuel the unus, or curiously carved pieces of wood mark-' 
ing the sacred places of interment^ and emblematical of 
tiis or spirits. Preparatory to this ceremony, the tem- 
ples were rebuilt, new altars reared, new images, in- 
spired or inhabited by the gods, placed in the maraes, 
and fresh unus erected, 

M3 
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At the close of the rites in the new temples, tho 
parties repaired to the sea-beach, where the chief priest 
offered a short prayer, and the people dragged a small 
net of cocoanut-leaves through a shallow part of the sea, 
and usually detached small fragments of coral from the 
bottom, which were brought to the shore. These were 
denominated fish, and were delivered to the priest, who 
conveyed them to the temple, and deposited them on 
the altar, offering at the same time an ubu or prayer, to 
induce the gods to cleanse the land from pollution, that 
it might be pure as the coral fresh from the sea. It 
was now supposed safe to abide on the soil, and appro- 
priate its produce to the purposes of support ; but had 
not this ceremony been performed, death would have 
been anticipated. 

The maui fata, altar-raising, was connected with the 
preceding rites. No human victim was slain, but num- 
Ders of pigs, with abundance of plantains, &c., were 
placed upon the altars, which were newly ornamented 
with branches of the sacred miro, and yellow leaves of 
the cocoanut-tree. These rites extended to every marae 
in the island, and were designed to secure rain and fer- 
tility for the country gained by conquest, or recovered 
from invasidh. 

Besides these, the chief occasional services were 
those connected with the illness of their rulers, which 
was supposed to be inflicted by the gods for some offence 
of the chiefs or people. Long Sad frequent prayers 
were offered to avert their anger, and prevent death. 
But, supposing the gods were always influenced by the 
same motives as themselves, they imagined that the 
efficacy of their prayers would be in exact proportion to 
the value of th6 offerings with which they were accom- 
panied. Hence, when the symptoms of disease were 
violent and alarming, if the sufferer was a chief of rank, 
the fruits of whole fields of plantains, and a hundred or 
more pigs, have been taken to the marae, and frequently* 
besides these, a number of men, with ropes round their 
necks, have been also led to the temple, and presented 
before the idol. The prayers of the priests have often 
been interrupted by the ejaculatory addresses of the 
men, calling on the god by name and exclaiming, " Be 
not aujgry, or let thy wrath be s^peased ; here we are : 
look on us and be satisfied," &c. It does not appear 
that these men were actually sacrificed, but probably 
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they ap^ared m this humiliating manner with ri^pes 
about their necks, to propitiate the deity, and to show 
their readiness to die, if it should be required. 

While these ceremonies were observed, the progress 
of the disease was marked by the friends of the afflicted 
with intense anxiety. If recovery followed, it wa9 
attributed to the pacification of the deities ; but if the 
disease increased, or terminated fataUy, the god was 
regarded as inexorable^ and was usiiaUy banished from 
the temple, and his image destroyed. . 

Religious rites were connected with fdmost every act 
of their lives. An u^ or prayer was offered before 
they ate their food, when they tilled their ground, planted 
their gardens, built their houses, launched their canoes, 
cast their nets, and commenced or concluded a journey. 
The first fish taken periodically on their shores,^ to- 
gether with a number of kinds regarded as sacred, were 
conveyed to the altar. The first fruits of iheir orchards 
and gardejQS were also taumaha, or OjQfered with a .por- 
tion of their live-stock, which consisted of pigp, dogs, 
and fowls, as it was supposed death would be mflictod 
on the owner or the occupant of the land from which 
the ffod should not receive such acknowledgment. 

, The hure arii, a ceremony in which the king acknow-* 
ledged the supremacy of the gods, was attended with 
considerable pomp ; but one of the principal stated 
jfestivals was the pae atua, which was held every three 
moons. On these occasions all the idols were brought 
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from their sacred depository, and meheu, or exposed to 
the sun ; the cloth in which they had been kept was re- 
moved, and the feathers in the inside of the hollow idols 
were taken out. The images were then anointed with 
fragrant oil ; new feathers, brought by their worshippers, 
were deposited in the in^de of the hoUow idols, and 
folded in new sacred cloth ; after a number of ceremo- 
nies, thev were carried back to their dormitories in 
the temple. - Large quantities of food were provided for 
the entertainment which followed the religious rites of 
Ihepae atua. 

The most singular of their stated ceremonies was the 
maoa raa matahitiy ripening or completing of the year. 
This festival was regularly observed in Huahine : al- 
though I do not know that it was universal, vast multi- 
tudes assembled. In general the men only eng^^ in 
pagan festivals ^but men, women, and children attended 
at this: the females, however, were not sdlowed to 
enter "the sacred enclosure. A sumptuous banquet was 
held annually at the time of its observance, which was 
regulated by the blossoming of reeds. 

Their rites and worship were in many respects singu- 
lar, but in none more so than in the ripening of the year, 
which was regarded as a kind of annual acknowledg- 
ment to the gods. When the prayers were finished at 
the marae, and the banquet ended, a usage prevailed 
much resemUing the popish custom of mass for souls 
in purgatory. Each individual returned to his home, or 
to his family marae, there to offer special prayers for the 
spirits of departed relatives, that they might be liberated 
from the po, or state of night, and ascend to rohutunoa- 
noa, the mount Miru of Polynesia, or return to this 
world, by entering into the body of one of its inhab- 
itants. 

They did not suppose, according to the generally re- 
ceived doctrine of transmigration, that the spirits who 
entered the body of some dWeller upon earth would 
permanently remain there, but only come and inspire 
the person to declare future events, or execute any other 
commission from the supernatural beings on whom^ey 
imagined they were constantly dependent. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Description of- Polynesian idold—ifninan sacrifices— Antliropopliagism— 
Islands in wbicb it prevails— Motives and clMumstances under wbicb it is 
practised— Tradition of its existence in Sir Ctiarles Sanders's Island— Ex- 
tensive prevalence of sorcery and divination— Views of the natives on the 
subject of Satanic influence — Demons — Imprecations— Mod^ of incantatim 
— ^Horrid and fatal effects supposed to result from sorcery— Impotency of 
enchantment on Europfana— Native remedies for sorcery— Native oracles— 
Buaatapena— Medns of inspiration— Efiects on the priest inspired— Manner 
of delivering .the responses— Circumstances at Rurutu and Ilualiiue— In* 
tercourse between the priest and the god— Augury by the death of yictimt 
—Augury by Ihe stars and clouds— Divination for the detection of theft. 

The system of idolatry which prevailed among a 
people separated from the majority of their species by 
trackless oceans, and possessing the means, not only of 
subsistence, but of comfort, in an unusual degree, pre- 
sents a most affecting exhibition of imbecility, absurtuty, 
and degradation. Whether we consider its influence 
over the individual, the family, or the nation, through 
the whole period of life — its oppressive exactions, its 
frequent and foolish htes, its murderous sacrifices, the 
endues of its power, and the objects of its homage and 
its dread — it is impossible to contemplate it without 
augmented thankfuhiess for the blessings of revelation, 
and increased compassion for those inha£>iting " the dark 
places of the earth." 

The idols of the heathen are in general appropriate 
emblems of the beings they worship and fear ; and if 
we contemplate those of the South Sea islanders, they 
present toipur notice all that is adapted to awaken o)ir 
pity. The idols of Tahiti were generally shapeles* 
pieces of wood, from one to four feet long, covered with 
cinet of cocoanut-fibres, ornamented with yellow and 
scarlet feathers. Oro was a straight log of hard casua-. 
rina wood, six feet in length, uhcarved, but decorated 
with feathers. The gods of some of the adjacent islands 
•exhibit a greater variety of form and structure. The 
accompanying wood-cut contains several of these. 

The figure in the centre, No. h exhibits a correct 
front view of Taaroa, *he supreme deity of Polynesiv, 
who is generally regarded as the creator of the world, 
M3 
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and the parent of gods and men. The image from 
which this was taken is nearly four feet high, and twelve 
or fifteen inches broad, carved out of a solid piece of 
close, white, durable wood. In addition to the number 
of images or demigods forming the features of his face, 
and studding the outside of his body, and which were 
designed to show the multitudes of gods that had pro- 
ceeded from him, his body is hollow, and when taken 
from the temple at Rurutu, in which for many genera- 
tions he had been worshipped, a number of smsdl idols 
were found in the cavity. They had perhaps been de- 
posited there to imbibe his supernatural power, phor 
to their being removed to a distance to receive, as his 
representatives, divine honours. The opening to the 
cavity was at the back^ the whole of which might be 
removed. No. "2 is Terongo, one of the principal gods, 
and his three sons. No. 3 is an image of Tebus3dna, 
three sous of Rongo, a principal deity in the Hervey 
Islands. The name is probably analogous to Orono in 
Hawaii, though distinct from Oro in Tahiti. No. 4 ex- 
hibits a sacred ornament of a canoe from the island of 
Huahine. The two figures at the top are images wor- 
shipped by fishermen, or those frequenting the sea. 
The two small idols at the lower comers of the plate 
No. 5 are images of oramatuas, oi demons. The gods 
of Rarotogna were some of them much larger; Mr. 
Bourne, in 1825, saw fourteen, about twenty feet long, 
and six feet wide. 

Such were the objects the inhabitants of these islands 
were accustomed to supplicate ; and to appease or avert 
the anger of which they devoted, not only every valua- 
ble article they possessed, but murdered their fellow-crea- 
tures, and offered their blood. Human victims were sacri- 
ficed to Taaroa, Oro, and several others. The eye was pre- 
sented to the king. The natives state that they regarded 
the eye as the organ or emblem of power. It has been 
supposed that the circumstance of the priests' offering 
the eye, the most precious part of the victim, to the 
king, who appeared to eat it, indicated their having for- 
merly devoured the men they had sacrificed. I do not 
regard this feet as affording any very strong evidence, 
although I have not the least doubt that the inhabitants 
Of several of the South Sea islands have eaten human 
flesh. 

From the many favourable traits in their character^ 
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we have been unwilling to believe they had ever be^i 
cannibals ; the conviction of our mistake has, however, 
been impressed by evidence so various and multiplied 
as to preclude uncertainty. Their mythology led them 
to suppose that the spirits of the dead are eaten by the 
gods or demons, and that the spiritual part of their sacri- 
fices is eaten by the spirit of the idol before whom it is 
presented. Birds resorting to the temple were said to 
feed upon the bodies of the human sacrifices j and it 
was imagined the god approached the temple in the 
bird, and thus devoured the victim^ placed upon the 
altar. In some of the islands, "man-eater" was an 
epithet of the principal deities ; and it was probably in 
connexion with this that the king, who often personated 
the god, appeared to eat the human eye. Parts of some 
human victims were eaten by the priests. 

The Marquesians are known to be cannibals; the in- 
hskbitants of the Palliser or Pearl Islands, in the imme.- 
diate neighbourhood of Tahiti, to the eastward, are the 
same. A most affecting instance of their anthropopha- 
gism is related by recent visiters ; who state that a cap- 
tive female child, pining with hunger, on begging a morsel 
of food from the cruel and conquering invaders of her 
native island, received a piece of her own father's flesh ! 

The bodies of prisoners in war, or enemies slain in 
battle, appear to have been eaten by most of the Her- 
vey islanders, who reside a short distance to the west 
of the Society group. There were several inducements 
to this horrid practice. The New-Zealandei^s ate the 
bodies of their enemies, that they might imbibe their 
courage, &c. Hence they exulted in their banquet oil 
a celebrated warrior ; supposing that when they had de- 
voured his flesh, they should be imbued with his valiant 
and daring spirit. I am not certain that this was the 
motive by which the eastern Polynesians were influ- 
enced, but one principal desiga of their wars was to ob- 
taijQ men to eat. Hence, when dwelling in their encamp- 
ment, and clearing the brushwood, &c. from the place 
in which they expected to engage the enemy, they ani- 
mated each other to the work in the following terms r 
** Clear away well, that we may kill and eat, and have a 
good feast to-day.'*- To " kill and eat" was the haughty 
warrior's threat ; and to be " killed and eaten," the dread 
of the vanquished and the exile. In the island of Raro- 
togna they cut ofiT the heads of the slain, piled them 
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in heaps within the temple, and furnished the banquef 
©f victory with their bodies. 

The desire of revenge, or the satisfaction resulting 
from actually devouring an enemy, was not their only 
motive. The craving of nature and the pangs of famine 
often led to this unnatural crime. It was the frequent 
inducement -in the Marquesas, and also in the Hervey 
Islands. In Maute, Metiaro, and Atiu seasons of scar* 
city are severely felt ; and, to satisfy their hunger, a 
number of persons, at the hour of midnight, have stolen 
a man firom a neighbouring residence, killed, and eaten 
him at once. Mr. Bourne, who visited the islands in 
1825, states that members of the same family are not 
safe; and so awful- is their wretchedness, that this 
horrid cruelty is practised towards those who in civil* 
ized communities are the objects of most <^ndearing at- 
tachment: the husband has pre3red upon the body of 
his wife, and the parent upon his child, in a most revolt- 
ing manner, without subjecting it to any previous pre- 
paration. These facts are too painM and barbarous to 
admit detail. Another, and perhaps more criminal mo- 
tive than either revenge or want led some to the per- 
petration of these appalling deeds ; this was the indul- 
gence of their depraved and vitiated appetite. 

In the little island of Tapuaemanu, between Eimeo 
and Huahine, tradition states that there were for- 
merly cannibals, in the reign of Tamatafetu, an ances- 
tor of the prelsent ruler, it is related, that when a man 
of stout or corpulent habit went to the idand, or low- 
land on the reef, he was seldom heard of afterward. 
The people of the island imagined those thus missing 
were destroyed by the sharks : but for many years the 
servants of the king followed them to the island on 
the reef, and having murdered, baked them there. 
When the bodies were baked, they wrapped them in 
leaves of the hibiscus and plantain, as they were accus- 
tome4 to wrap their eels, ojr other fish, taken and cooked 
on the fsland ; they then carried them to the interior, 
where the king and l^s servants feasted on them. Their 
deeds were at length discovered by Feito, the wife of 
the king. She was in the house on one occasion, and, 
as they supposed, asleep, when she overheard the king 
and his servants planning the death of Tebuoroo, her 
brother. Anxious to save her brother^s life, she reveaded 
to him the purpose of the chief. He communicated U 
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to the raatiras, or farmers, who immediately repaired to 
the marae of Taaroa to inquire what they should do ; 
and left with a unanimous determination to destroy 
their chief. Two men, Mehoura and Raiteanui, were 
appointed to hide themselves near his place of bathing ; 
and when the chief came to bathe, they killed him with 
stones. A native of this island related the above state- 
ment within the last two years, at a public meeting held 
near the place where it is reported to have occurred, 
and afterward in private stated that it was according to 
their traditions. Mr. Barff, to whom I am indebted for 
the tradition, adds, " The people affirmed it to be true." 
This unnatural crime does not appear to have been 
general ; and the above is the only direct account that 
we have of its existence in what are properly the So- 
ciety Islands. It is not probable that it w&l ever be re- 
vived ; and at a recent pubiic meeting, in alluding to it, 
as illustrative of the former^ and contrasting it with the 

S resent state of the people, the native speaker concluded 
y saying, " Behold, under the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
this land, where man-eaters have dwelt, has become a 
land of neighbours and of brethren." 

No people in the world, in ancient or modem times, 
appear to have been more superstitious than the South 
Sea islanders, or to have been ' more entirely under the 
influence of dread from imaginary demons, or super- 
natural beings. They had not only their major but their 
minor demons, or spirits, and all the minute ramifica- 
tions of idolatry. Sorcery and witchcraft were exten- 
sively practised. ^ By- this art, the sorcerers pretended 
to be able to inflict the most painful maladies, and 
to* deprive of life the victims* of their mysterious rites. 

It is unnecessary now to inquire whether Satanic 
agency affects the, bodies of men. We know this was 
the fact at the time our Saviour appeared on earth. 
Many of the natives of these islands are firmly per- 
suaded, that while they were idolaters their bodies 
were subject to most excruciating sufferings, from the 
direct operation of Satanic power. In this opinion they 
might be mistaken, and that which they regarded as the 
effect of superhuman agency might be only the ii^u- 
ence of imagination, or the result of poison. But 
considering the undisputed exercise of such an influ- 
ence, recognised in the declarations and miracles of our 
Lord and of his apostles, existing not only in heathen 
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but Jewish society, and considering, in connexion with 
this, the Undisputed dominion, moral and intellectual, 
which the powers of darkness held over those who were 
entirely devoted to the god of this world, it does not 
appear impossible, or inconsistent with the supreme 
government of God, that these subordinate powers 
should be permitted to exejrt an influence over their 
persons, arid that communities, so wholly given to 
idolatry of the most murderous and diabolical kinds, 
should be considered corporeally, as well as spiritually, 
to be lying " in the wicked one." In addition to the 
firm belief which many who were sorcerers, or agents 
of the infernal powers, and others who were the victims 
of incantation, still maintain, some of the early missioa- 
aries are disposed to think this was the fact. Since 
the natives have embraced Christianity, they believe 
they are now exempt from an influence to which they 
were subject during the reign of the evil spirit. 
^Individuals among the most inteUigent of the people 
sometimes express th^ir deliberate conviction, that it 
is because they live under the dispensation or govern- 
ment of Jesus Christ that they are now exempt from 
those bodily sufferings to which they were exposed 
while they were willing and zealous devotees of idols. 
It is, I believe, also an indisputable fact, that those 
kinds of violent, terrific, and fatal corporeal agony 
which they attributed to this agency have altogether 
ceased, since the subversion of that system, of which 
it was so dreadful a part. I am not prepared to pro- 
nounce the opinions maay of the natives still hold as 
altogether imaginative : at the same time, the facts that 
have c6me to my knowledge, during my residence 
^unong them, have led me to desire the most satisfac- 
tory evidence for rejecting them. 

Witchcraft and sorcery they considered the peculiar 
province of an inferior order of supernatural beings. 
The names of the principal oramatuas were Mau-ri, 
Bua-rai, and Tea-fao. They were considered the most 
malignant of beings, exceedingly irritable and impla- 
cable ; they were not confined to the sculls of departed 
warriors or the images made for them, but were occa- 
sionally supposed to resort to the shells from the sea- 
shore, especially a beautiful kind of murex, the murea 
ramoces. These shells were kept by the sorcerers, and 
the peculiar singing noise perceived on applying tho 
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valve to the ear, was imagined to proceed from the 
demon it contained. 

These were the kinds of beings invoked by the 
wizards or sorcerers. Different names were applied to 
their arts, according to the rites employed, or the effects 
produced. Tahn, or tahutahu, natinatiaha, or pifao, 
were the general terms employed, both for sorcery and 
the performance of it. Tahu^ in general, signifies to 
kindle, and is much the same in import as ahikuni, the 
word for sorcery in the Sandwich Islands. The appli> 
cation of fire was common to both. Natinati signifies 
involved, entangled, and knotted : ahdy is cinet ; and the 
persons afi^icted with this were supposed to be pos- 
sessed by a demon, who was twisting and knotting their 
inside, and thus occasioning most excruciating pain 
and death. Pifao signifies a hook or baii); and is also 
indicative of the condition of those under the visitation 
of evil spirits, who were holding them in agpny as 
severe as if transfixed by a barbed spear or hook. 

Incantations sometimes commenced with an impre- 
cation or curse, either hy the priest or the offended 
party, and it was usually denounced in the name of the 
gods of the party, or of the king, or some oramatua. 
The poor people entertained the greatest horror of this 
mode of vengeance, as it was generally considered 
fatal, unless, by engaging a more powerful demon, its 
effects could be counteracted. 

This dreadful system of iniquity and demon tyranny 
was complex and intricate. The party using sorcery 
agsdnst another, whose destruction they desired, 
employed a tahutahu, or a taataobu-tara, whose influ- 
ence with the demons procured their co-operation, and / 
was supposed to induce the iw, or spirit, to enter into 
the victim of their malice. 

Prayers, offerings, and the accustomed mysteries, 
however numerous, were not sufiicient for this purpose. 
It was necessary to secure something connected with 
the body of the object of vengeance — the parings of the 
nails, a lock of the hair, the saliva from the mouth, or 
other secretions from the body, or else a portion of the 
food which the person was to eat. This was con- 
sidered as the vehicle by which the demon entered the 
person, who afterward became possessed. It was 
called the iubu^ growing, or causing to grow. When 
procured, the tara was performed; the sorcerer togk 
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the hair, salira, or other substance that had belong^ed 
to his victim, to his house or marae, performed his 
incantations over it, and offered his prayers ; the demon 
vtras then supposed to enter the tubu, and through it 
the individual, v«rho suffered from the enchantment. If 
it was a portion of food, similar ceremonies were 
observed, and the piece of bread-fruit, fish, &c., sup- 
posed by this process to be impregnated by the demon, 
was placed in the basket of the person for whom it was 
designed; and, if eaten, inevitable destruction was 
expected to follow. 

The use of the portable spittoon by the Sandwich 
Island chiefs, in which the saliva was carefully de- 
posited, carried by a confidential servant, and buried 
every morning, and the custom of the Tahitians in scru- 
pidously burning or burying the hair when cut off, and 
also furnishing to each individual his distinct basket 
for food, originated in their dread of sorcery by any of 
these means. When the tara had been performed, and 
the tubu secured, the effects were violent, and death 
speedy. The most acute agonies and terrific distor- 
tions of (he body were often experienced ; the wretched 
sufferer appeared in a state of frantic madness, or, as 
they expressed it, torn by the evil spirit, while he 
foamed and writhed under his dreadful power. 

On one occasion, Mr. Nott sent two native boys, who 
were his servants, from Eimeo to Tahiti, for taro, or 
arum-roots. . The man under whose care it was grow- 
ing was a sorcerer : he was fVom home, I believe — but 
the boys, according to the directions they had received, 
went to the field, and procured the roots for which they 
had been sent. Before they had departed, the person 
who had charge of the field returned, and was so 
enraged, that he pronounced the modt dreadful impre- 
cations upon one, if not both of them, threatening them 
with the pifao. The boys returned to Eimeo, but 
apparently took no notice of the threatening. One of 
them was shortly afterward taken ill ; and the impre- 
cation of the sorcerer being made known to his friends, 
it was immediately concluded that he was possessed by 
the evil spirit. Alarming symptoms rapidly increased, 
and some of the missionaries went to see him in this 
state. On entering the place where he lay, a most 
appalling spectacle was presented. The youth was 
lying on the ground, wnUiing in anguish, foaming at 
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the mouth, his eyes apparently ready to start from his 
head, his countenance exhibiting: every form of terrific 
distortion and pain, his hmbs agitated with vicdent and 
involuntary convulsions. The friends of the boy were 
standing round, filled with horror at what they con- 
sidered the effects of the malignant demon; and ibe 
sufferer shortly afterward expirod in dreadful agonies. 
In general, the effects of incantations were more grad- 
ual in their progress, and less sudden, though equally 
fatal in their termination. 

The beUef of the people in the power of the sorcerers 
remained unshaken until the renunciation of idolatry, 
and the whole population^ were consequently kept in 
most humitiating and slavish fear of the demons.- NO 
rank* or class was supposed to be exempt from their 
fatal influence. The young prince of Taiarabu, Te-arii- 
na-vaho-roa, brother of the latSF king, was by^ many of 
the oeople considered as destroyed by Metia, a prophet 
of Oro, and a celebrated sorcerer, who had sometimes 
been known to threaten even the king himself with the 
effects of his indignation. " Give up, give up,'' was the 
language he on one occasion em[^y^, when address- 
ing the king, "lest I bend my strong bow ;" in allQsion> 
it is supposed, .to his pretended influence with the 
demon. Whole families were sometimes destroyed. 
In Huahine, out of eight, one individual alone survives ; 
seven, it is imagined, having been cut off by one 
sorcerer. 

The imprecation was seldom openly denounced, unless 
the ^ent of the powers of darkness ima^ned his victim 
had little prospect pf escape, and that his family were 
not likely to aveng^ his death. In general these mys- 
teries were conducted with -that Isecrecy which best 
comported with such works of darkness. Occasionally 
the tahutahu employed his influence with the evil spirit 
to revenge some insult or injury he or his relatives had 
received ; but more frequently he exercised it for hire. 
From his employers he received his fee and his direc- 
tions, and having procured the tubu, or instrument of 
acting on his victim, repaired to his own rude marae, 
peiformed his diabolica) rites, delivered over the indi- 
vidual to the demon he invoked, imploring the spirit 16 
enter into the wretch, and inihct the most dreadful 
bodily sufferings, terminate at length the' mortal ex<> 
igtence, and then hurry the spirit to the po, or state of 
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nigbt, and there porsae the dreadfiil work of tortiare. 
These were the infernal labours of the tahntahu or tlio 
pifao, the wizard or the sorcerer ; and these, according 
to the superstitions of the people, their terrific results. 
It is possible that in some instances these suflferings 
may have been the effects of imagination, and a deep 
impression on the mind of the ai&icted individual that 
tie was selected as the victim of some insatiable demon's 
rage. Imagining he was already dehvered to his power, 
hope was abandoned, death deemed inevitable, and the 
injraituated sufferer became the victim of despair. It is 
also possible that poison, of which the natives had seve- 
ral kinds, vegetable and animal (some few t>f which they 
have stated as capable of destroying human life), might 
have produced the violent convulsions that sometimes 
preceded dissolution. It is probable that into the piece 
of food over which the sorcerer performed his enchant- 
ments he introduced a portion of poison which would 
prove fatal to the individual by whom it should be eaten. 
Indeed, some of the sorcerers, since their conversion 
to Christianity, and one Of them on his death-bed, con- 
fessed that this had been practised, and that they sup^ 
posed the poison had occasioned the death which had 
been attributed to their incantations. Others, however, 
still express their belief, that they were so completely 
under the dominion of the evil spirit that his power ex- 
tended to the body as well as to the mind. I offer no 
opinion on this matter, but confine myself to stating the 
sentiments of the people, and some of the facts con- 
nected with the same. It has been a subject of frequent 
conversation with several of the most reflecting among 
the natives, who, since they have become Christians, 
have expressed their deliberate belief that their bodies 
were subject to Satanic agency. 

It is a singular fact, that while the practice con- 
tinued with all its supernatural influence among the 
natives, the sorcerers invariably confessed that incan- 
tations were harmless when employed upon Europeans : 
several have moire than once been threatened with 
sorcery, and there is reason to believe it has been put 
to the test upon them. The sorcerers have always 
. declared that they could not prevail with the white 
men, because such were under the keeping of a more 
powerful Being than the spirits they could engage 
against them^ and therefore were secure. The native 
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missionaries, in different islands, have also been tlureat- 
ened with sorcery from the idolaters among whom they 
have endeavoured to introdace Christianity. They have 
always defied the sorcerers and their demons, telling 
them that Jehovah would protect them from their machi- 
nations; and, though frequently exposed to incanta- 
tions, have never sustained the slightest injury. 

The sentiments entertained by the natives relative to 
the character of these supernatural beings led them to 
imagine them to be such as they were themselves, only 
endowed with greater powers. They supposed that in 
all their actions they were influenced by motives exactly 
corresponding with those that operated upon their own 
minds ; hence they believed that even spirits could be 
diverted from their purposes by the offer of a larger 
bribe than they had received to carry it into effect, or 
that the efforts of one til could be neutralized or counter- 
acted by those of another more powerful. 

Under the influence of these opinions, when any one 
was suffering from mcantations, if he or his friends pos- 
sessed property, they immediately employed another 
sorcerer. This. person was^ frequently called a faatere, 
causing to move or slide, who, on receiving his fee, 
was generally desired first to discover who had prac- 
tised the incantations which it was supposed had in- 
duced the sufferings.: as soon as he had accomplished 
this, he was employed with more costly presents to 
engage the aid'of his demons, that the agony and death, 
they had endeavoured to inflict upon the subject of their 
malignant efforts might revert to themselves— and if the 
demon employed by the, second party was equally 
powerful with that employed by the first, and their 
presents more valuable, it was generally supposed that 
they were successful. 

How affecting is the view these usages afford of the 
mythology of these nide untutored children of nature ! 
How debasing their ideas of those beings on whom they 
considered themselves dependent, and whose service 
they regarded as the principal business of their lives ! — 
how degrading and brutalizing such sentiments, and 
how powerful their effect must have been, in cherishing 
that deadly hatred which often found but too congenisd 
a home in their bosoms! They were led to imagine 
that these superhuman beings were engaged in per- 
petual conflict with each other, employing their dreadful 
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powm«, at the inst^istioii <^ their priests, in sfBicUog 
with deepest misery, and ultimately destroying, the 
devotees of some rival demon. 

A mythology so complicated, and a system of idolatry 
80 extensive and powerM as that whidk prevailed in the 
South Sea i^ands, led the people not only to consider 
themselves as attended and j§[ovemed by~ the gods, but 
a^ induced to seek their d&ection, and submit to their 
decision, in every event of interest or importance. 
Every island had its oracle ; and divination, in various 
forms, was almost universsdly practised by the priests. 

In many re^>ects; the orates of the Polynesians 
resembled those of the ancients ; in some they differed. 
Oro, the great national idol, was generally supposed to 
give the responses to the priests, .who sought to know 
the will of the ^ods, or the issue of events ; and at Opoa, 
this being considered as the birth-jdace of the god, was 
the most celebrated oracle of the people. It does not 
appear that there were any persons specially appmnted 
to consult the gods. The priest who officiated in other 
services presented the offerings, and proposed the inqoi- 
lies of those who thus sought supernatural direction. 

No event. of importance was determined, nor any 
enterprise of hazard or consequence undertaken, with- 
out in the first instance inquiring of the gods its result. 
The priest was directed, as they expressed it, to spread 
the matter before the idol, and to wait the intimation 
of his will, or the prediction of its consequences. The 
priest, who was csQled taura, or tairoiro, repaired to the 
temple, presented the offerings, and proposed the inquiry, 
while the parties by whom he was employed anxiously 
waited his report. ' 

In all matters of great and national importance^ how- 
ever, the gods were generally consulted by the buaa 
tapena, or dedicated hog. The animal was strangled, 
the hair singed or burnt off by the application of torches 
of reeds, and the hog was. conveyed to the sacred pave- 
ment in front of the depository of the idol. It was 
there embowell^d, apd if the movements of the entrails, 
after being taken out, were quick or continued, it was 
regarded as an omen of success. This mode of con- 
sulting the god was generally resorted to prior to en- 
gaging in war, or during the existence of hostilities. 
The hog was now bathed with its own blood, and tiie 
priest offered his prayers over it, and then laid the 
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sacred cocoairat-leaf around it, as the tapftu, or means 
by which the god might enter, and through the sacrifice 
manifest his will. The heart and its appurtenances 
were placed on the small altar, while the carcass was 
placed with great care in an upright position on the 
large altar. The priest then preferred the claims of the 
people, and the several orders of diviners took their 
station near the victim, to watch the indications of the 
god's designs, while the men, women, and children of 
the island waited without to know the residt. The fol- 
lowing were the principal omens. If the hog continued 
for a given period without exhibiting any change, it'^as 
an indication of continued conquest and spoil to the 
party offering it. If the hinder parts of the pig i^unk, 
while the fore^part remained stationary, it was regarded 
as an indication that the enemy was restrained by the 
^ods, and that peace might be concluded ; and such 
intimation was invariably attended to. If the middle of 
the back sunk, while the fore and hinder parts remained 
stationary, it was an indication that neither army should 
be overcome ; but that both, after sustaining some loss, 
should claim the victory. If some parts of the surface 
of the animal, which had been covered with blood, 
changed colour, while other parts continued red, it sig- 
nified that both armies should alternately experience 
victory and defeat. If the back was bent to one side, 
it indicated that the front rank of both armies should be 
destroyed, but the rear escape. If one eye closed, it 
showed that the opposing chiefs should be conquered, 
or one of them taken. If the hinder parts of the sacri- 
fice became enlarged, it indicated that the party offering 
it would be overcome, and consequently predisposed 
them to retreat, or sue for peace. 

In the Sandwich Islands, the king, personating the 
god, uttered the responses of the oracle from his con- 
cealment in a frame of wicker-work. In the southern 
islands, the priest usually addressed the image,' into 
which it was imagined the god entered when any one 
came to inquire his will. Sometimes the priest slept 
all night near the idol, expecting his communication in 
a dream ; at other times it was given in the cry of a 
bird, whose resort was in the precincts of his temple ; in 
the sighing of the breeze among the entwining branches 
of the tall and slender trees around the temple; or in 
the shriU, sques^ing articulations of some of the priests. 
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When the priest returned to those by whom he had 
been employed, if an unfavourable answer had been 
given, the project was at once abandoned, however 
favourable other circumstances might appe^. If the 
answer was propitious, arrangements were forthwith 
made for its prosecution ; but if no answer had been 
given, no further steps were then taken ; it was con- 
sidered to be restrained by the idol, and was left in 
abeyance with him. 

Appearing to the priest in a dream of the night, 
though a frequent, was neither the only nor the principal 
mode by which the god intimated his wilL He fre- 
quently entered the priest, who, inflated as it were with 
the divinity, ceased to act or speak as a voluntary 
agent, but moved and spoke as entirely under super- 
natural influence. In this respect there was a striking 
resemblance between the rude oracles of the Polyne- 
sians and those of the celebrated nations of ancient 
Greece. 

^ soon as the god was supposed to have entered the 

griest, the latter became violently agitated, and worked 
imself up to ttke highest pitch of apparent phrensy, the 
muscles of the limbs seemed convulsed, the body 
swelled, the countenance became terrific^ the features 
distorted, and tne eyes wild and strained. In this state 
he often rolled on the earth, foaming at the mouth, as 
if labouring under the influence of the divinity by whom 
he was possessed-, ^nd, in shrill cries, and violent and 
often indistinct sounds, revealed the will of the god. 
The priests, who were attending, and versed in the mys- 
teries, received and reported to the people the declara- 
tions which had been thus received. 

When the priest had uttered the response of the 
oracle, the violent paroxysm gradually subsided, and 
comparative composure ensued. The god did not, how- 
ever, always leave him as soon as the communication 
had been made. Sometimes the same tauroj or priest, 
continued for two or three days possessed by the spirit 
or deity; a piece of native cloth, of a pecuUar kind, 
worn round one arm, was an indication of inspiration, 
or of the indwelling of the god with the individual who 
wore it. The acts of the man during this period were 
considered as those of the god ; and hence the greatest 
attention was' paid to his expressions, and the whole of 
his deportment. 
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In the year 1808, during the civil war between the 
king and rebel chiefs, of whom Taute was the leader, 
the pnest of Oro, who was known to be not only attached 
to the king's interests, but a personal fnend of Pomare, 
left the royal camp, and went over to that of the enemy. 
Many of Pomare's friends endeavoured to persuade him 
to remain with them ; but no one dared to use force, as 
it was supposed- that he acted under the inspiration of 
his god. This circumstance greatly discouraged the 
king and his friends, and probably prepared the way 
for their discomfiture and flight, as they supposed the 
god had forsaken them, and fought with their enemies. 
I On an occasion of more recent date, the god snd 
the prophet were not treated with quite so much 
respect, but were rather rudely handled. The natives 
of Rurutu having determined to renounce idolatry, it 
was proposed by the native teachers that the people 
should meet together at the sacred enclosure, near the 
idol temple, where both sexes would unitedly partake 
of those kinds of food which had heretofore been 
regarded as sacred, and the eating of which by any 
femsde, especially in such a place, the gods would have 
punished-with death. 

At a previous meeting, Auura, one of the chiefs, had 
told a priest, who. pretended to be inspired, that he was 
the very foundation of the deceit, . and that he should 
never deceive them again. The priests, however, ap- 
peared at the appointed meeting; and one of them, 
pretending to be inspired, began denouncing, in the 
name of his god, the most awful punishment upon those 
that had violated the sacred place. One or two of the 
natives of Raiatea went up to him^ and told him to 
desist, and not attempt to deceive them any longer, 
that the people would not tolerate their imposition. 
The priest answered, that it was the god that was 
within him, and that he was the god. When uruhia 
(under the inspiration of the spirit), the priest was 
always considered as sacred as the god, and was called, 
during this perio4, atua, god, though at other times only 
denominated taura, or priest. Finding him determined 
to persist in his imprecations, one of the Christian boat- 
men from Raiatea said, " If the god is in, we will try 
and pmch, or twist, him out." Immediately seiziii 
the priest, who already began to show symptoms of 
violent convulsive muscular action, they prevented his 
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thiowiiig himself on the ground. For « long time the 
priest and one of the Raiateans struggled together ; 
when the god, insulted at the rude liberty taken with 
his servant, left him, and the priest silently retired 
from tjie assembly. 

When one of the priests was eidiibiting all the vio- 
lent gestures of inspiration in Huahine, a fa^ystander 
observed, that it was all deceit, and that if they were 
to open the body of the priest, they should not find anv 
god within. The multitude, however, appeared struck 
with horror at the startling proposal, and seemed to 
think the individual who had dared to utter it would 
not escape the signal vengeance of the powerful spirit. 

Although so much ceremony, and such extraordinary 
effects, attended the public or formal intercourse be- 
tween the god and the people, through the medium of 
the priest, the communications between the priest and 
the god were sometimes of an opposite character, and 
ludicrously colloquial. Mr. Davis, when itinerating 
round the island of Eimeo, in the early part of his mis- 
sionary labour in that island, arrived at a village near 
Tiatae-pua, where he endeavoured to purchase pro- 
Visions from the inhabitants. Vegetables were procured 
with facility, but the only animals were a number of 
fowls, and these belonged to the priest of the adjacent 
temple. Application was made to this individual, who 
looked at the articles (scissors, looking-glasses, &c.) 
offered in exchange, and seemed desirous to barter his 
fowls for them ; but he said they belonged to the god, 
having been presented as offerings, and that without 
his leave he durst not pcurt with any. 

Again he examined the article's, and then said he 
would go and ask if the god was willing to part with 
any of the fowls. He proceeded to the temple, whi- 
ther he was followed by Mr. Davies, who heard his 
address to the object of hope and fear, in words to the 
following effect : " O my atua (or gOd), here is some 
good property, knives, scissors, looking-glasses, &c. 
e hoo paha vau,'na moa na taua: perhaps I may sell 
some of the fowls belonging to us two, for it. It will 
be good property for you and me." After waiting a 
few moments, he pretended to receive an aoBwer in the 
affirmative, and returned, stating that the god had con- 
sented to the appropriation. The sacred fowls were 
accordingly hunted by a number of bc^s and dogs, 
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and sereral secured, aad sold /or the above>meiiti(med 
articles. 

It has already heen stated, that the oracle was not 
the only method by which the people were accustomed 
to consult the gods; nor was the inspiration of the 
priests the exclusive manner by which supernatural 
direction was revealed to the people. Divination, or 
augury, was practised in a variety of modes, and by 
these means it was thought that future events were 
made known, and information was communicated. 
Much of their augury was connected with the sacri- 
fices they offered. They had sdso a singular method 
of cutting a cocoanujt, and, by minutely examining* 
its parts, of ascertaining their portentous indications. 
These ceremcmies were generally practised in the 
temple. 

There were others, however, performed elsewhere, 
as the patu, which consisted in dividing a ripe cocoa- 
nut into two equal parts, taking the half opposite to that 
to which the stalk was attached, and proceeding with 
it in a canoe to some distance from tiie shore ; here 
the priest offered his prayers ; and then placing the 
cocoanut in the sea, continuing his prayers, and nar- 
rowly watching its descent, he thereby pretended to 
ascertain the result of any measures in which those 
by whom he was employed were interested. The patu 
was frequently resorted to .while negotiations for peace 
were carried on betweep parties w)u> had been engaged 
in war. The situation of the stars was also regarded 
as foreshowing future events. When Venus or any, 
other conspicuous plahet appeared above the horizon 
at 43unset, for several successive nights, it was viewed 
as an indication that two chiefs were planning each 
other's downfall. When the horns of the new moon 
were in an upright direction, it was supposed to indi- 
cate the secret formation of two hostile parties. Such 
an aspect was called an angry or savage moon. If 
three or more spiral clouds were seen in the west about 
the setting of the sun, it indicated division of councils, 
and ccmflicts. If one conspicuous cloud appeared, it 
foretold the death of some powerful chief. When the 
sky was red ever Borabora at sunset, the inhabitants of 
HuaMne imag|nednt proceeded from preparations for 
invasion by the Boratorans, and they prepared accord- 
' ly. Divination was employed to discover the cause 
7oh. I.— N 
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or author of sickness, or to ascertain the fate of a 
fleet or a canoe that might have commenced a distant 
or hazardous voyage. This latter was often used in 
the islands to the westward of the Society group. • 

The natives had also recourse to several kmds of 
divination, for discovering the perpetrators of acts of 
injury, especially theft. Among these was a kind of 
water ordeal. It resembled in a great degree the iw» 
haruru of the Hawaiians. When the parties who had 
been robbed wished to use this method of discovering 
the thief, they sent for a priest, who, on being informed 
of the circumstances connected with the theft, offered 
prayers to his demon. He now^ directed a hole to be 
dug in the floor of the house, and filled with water; 
then, taking a young plantain in his hand, he stood over 
the hole, and offered his' prayers to the god, whom he 
invoked, and who, if propitious, was supposed to con- 
duct the spirit of the thief to the house, and place it 
over the water. The image of the spirit, which they 
imagined resembled the person of the man, was, ac- 
cor£ng to their account, reflected in the water, and 
being perceived by the priest, he named the individual, 
or the parties, who had committed the theft, stating 
that the god had shown him the image in the water. 
The priests were rather careful how they fixed on an 
individual, as the accused had but slight prospect of 
escaping, if unable to falsify the charge ; but when he 
could do this, the credit of the god and the influence 
of the priest were materially diminished. 

Sometimes the priest, after the first attempt, de- 
clared that no answer had been returned, and deferred 
till the following day' the repetition of his enchant- 
ments. The report, however, that this measure had 
been resorted' to, generally spread among the people, 
and the thief, alarmed at the consequences of having 
the gods engaged against him, usually returned the 
stolen property under cover of the night, and by this 
superseded the necessity for further inquiries.^Like 
the oracles among the nations of antiquity, which grad- 
ually declined after the propagation of Christianity, 
the divinations and spells of the South Sea islanders 
have been laid aside sii^ce their reception ©f the gospel. 
The only oracle they now consult is the sacred volume; 
and multitudes, there is reason fto beHeve, give to its 
divine comlnunications unreserved credence, and yield 
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to its requirements the most cheerful aud conscien^ 
tious obedience. 

The religion of vfldch some account has been given, 
although established among a people scarcely above 
the rudest barbarism — destitute of letters, hierogly- 
phics, and symbols, and by their isolated situation de- 
prived of all intercourse with the rest of the world — 
IS, as a system, singularly complete. 

The invention displayed in the fabrication and adjust- 
ment of its several parts, the varied and imposing 
imagery under which it was exhibited, and the myste- 
rious and complicated machinery which sustained its 
operations, were remarkable ; and, in the standard of 
virtue which it fixed, in the future destinies it unfolded, 
and in its adaptation to the untutored but ardent mind, 
^ the Polynesian mythology will not suffer by compari- 
son with any systems which have prevailed among 
the most poiished and celebrated nations of ancient 
or modern times. 

In some respects,' the mythology of Tahiti presents 
features peculiarly its own : in. others we trace a strik- 
ing analogy to that of the nations of antiquity. In 
each, the light of truth occasionally gleams through 
a mass Of darkness and error. The conviction that 
man is the subject of supernatural dominion is recog-. 
nised in all, and the multiplied objects of divine homage 
which distinguished the polytheism of the ancients, 
marked also that of the ruder islanders. Nor was the 
fabulous religion of the latter deficient in the mum- 
meries of sorcery and witchcraft, the delusion of ora- 
cles, and the iMuence of other varieties of juggling, 
and oppressive spiritual domination. ^ 

We are not surprised that to the enlightened, bene- 
volent, but transient visiter the South Sea islanders 
appeared under circumstances peculiarly favourable to 
happiness, but their idolatry exhibits, them as removed 
to the farthest extreme from such a state. The bane- 
ful effect of their delusion was increased by the vast 
preponderance of malignant deities, frequently the per- 
sonifications of cruelty and vice. They had changed 
the glory of GOd into the image of corruptible things, 
and instead of exercising those affections of gratitude, 
complacency, and love towards the objects of their 
worship which the living God supremely requires, they 
N2 
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regarded their deities with horrific dretaid, and worshipped 
only with enslaving^ fear. 

While this system shows the distance to which those 
under its influence departed from the knowledge and 
service of the true God ; it al^o furnishes ad£tional 
confirmation of the fact, that polytheism, whether ex* 
hibited in the fascinating numbers of classic poetry, the 
splendid imagery of Eastern fable, or the rude tradi- 
tions of unlettered barbarians^ is equally opposed to all 
just views of the being and perfections of the only 
proper object of religious homage and obedience; and 
that,, whether invested with the gorgeous trappings o£;a 
cumbrous and imposing superstition, or appearing in 
the naked and repulsive deformity of rude idolatry, it 
is alike unfriendly to intellectual improvement, moral 
purity, individual happiness, social order, and national 
prosperity. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Tahitian prophets— Ancient piedictions relative to the arriral of shipa-'Tra' 
ditions of tbe Deluge corresponding with the accounts in sacred and pro- 
Ihne Writings— General ideas of the people relative to death and a Ibtora 
state— Death' the consequence of Divine d^^leasure— State of i^irits — 
Miru, or heaven— Relisious ceremonies for ascertaining the causes of 
deith— Embalming— Tfe burying* of the sins^ of the departed— Singular 
religions ceremony— Offerings to the dead— Occupation of the sfHhts of the 
deceased— Superstitions of tbe people— Otohaa, or lamentation— Wailing 
— Outrages committed under paroxysms of grief— Use of sharks' teeth — 
Elegies—The heva— Ahsardity and barbarism of the practice. 

BEsmes the priests who made known the will of the 
gods, and pretended to foretel the issue of tho$e enter- 
prises in which the people mi^t be engaged, or were 
about to commence, there have beei^ at different periods 
individuals who jiave foretold events that were to take 
place in pefriods yet more remote, but which at the time 
appeared incomprehensible. There are some whv^h 
regarded the destiny of, the people, but the most re- 
markable (because, according td the interpretation of 
the. natives themselves, they haye> received a partial 
fulfilment) were those referring to the strange i^ps 
that sfaonld arrive. Among the native pro];^et8 of 
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former times, there appear to have been several of the 
name of Maui, One of the most celebrated of this 
name resided at Raiatea, and on one occasion, when 
supiM)sed to be under the inspiration of the god, he 
predicted that in future ages zvaa ama ore, literally aa 
" outriggerless canoe," would arrive at the islands from 
some foreign land. Accustomed to attach that append* 
age to their single canoes, whatever might be their 
size or quality, they considered an outrigger essential 
to their remaining upright on the water, and conse* 
quently could not believe that a canoe without one 
would live at sea- The absence of this has ever ap- 
peared to the South Sea islanders as one of the greatest 
wonders connected with the visits of the first Euro* 
pean vessels. At one of the Hervey Islands, where 
thejr had never seen a vessel until recently visited by 
a missionary, when the boat was loitered down to the 
water, siid pushed off by the rowers from the ship's 
side, the natives simultaneously and involuntarily ex* 
claimed, *^ It will overturn and sink, it has no out* 
rigger." 

The chiefs and others, to whom Maui delivered his 
prophecy, were also convinced in their own minds 
that a canoe would not swim without this necessai^ 
balance, and charged him with foretelling an impossir 
bility. He persisted in his prediction,- and,. in order to 
remove their skepticism as to its practicability, launched 
his umete, or oval wooden dish, upon the surface of a 
pool of water near which he was sitting, and declared 
that in the same manner would the vessel swim that 
should arrive. 

We have not been able to ascertain the period when 
this prediction was delivered. It was preserved among 
the people by oral tradition, until the arrival of Captain 
WaUis's and Cook's vessels. When the natives first 
saw these, they were astonished at their gigantic size, 
imposing aspect, and the tremendous engines on board. 
These appearances induced them first to supposie the 
ships were islands inhabited by a supernatural order of 
beings, at whose direction lightnings flashed, thunders 
roared, and the destroying demon slew, with instan- 
taneous but invisible stroked, the most daring and 
valiant of their warriors. But when they afterward 
went alongside, or ventured on board, and saw that they 
were floating fabrics of timber, borne on the surface pi 
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the waters, and propelled by tiie winds of beaVen, they 
Unantmously declared that the prediction of Maui was 
accomplished, and the canoes without outriggers had 
arrived. They were confirmed in this interpretation, 
when they saw the small boats belonging to the ships 
employed in passing to and fro between the vessel and 
the shore. These being simple in their structure, and 
approaching their own canoes in size, yet conyeyiag in 
perfect sa&ty those by whom they were manned, 
excited their astonishment, and confirmed their convic- 
tions that Maui was a prophet. 
^ When a boat or a vessel has be^n sailing in or out 
k>{ the harbour, 1 have often heard the natives, while 
gazing at the stately motion, exclaim, *^ Te vaa a Maui 
e! Ta vaa ama ore! " Oh the canoe t)f Maui 1 the out- 
riggerless canoe!" They have frequently asked us 
how he could have known such a vessel would arrive^ 
since it was at that time cqnsidered by all besides as an 
impossibiUty. We have, told them it was probable he 
had observed the steadiness with whic^ his umete, or 
other hoHow wooden vessel, floated on the water, and 
had thence inferred that at stfme future period they 
might behold larger vessels equally destitute of any 
exterior balancing power. They in general consider 
the use of^boats smd shipping among them as an accom- 
plishment of his prediction. 

Th6 islanders also state that there is another predic- 
tion still to be fulfilled; and although it appears to 
them as great an improbability as the former, yet the 
actual appearance of one leads many to think that 
possibly they may witness the other. This remaining 
predictipn also has reference to a ship, and declares 
that after the arrival of a canoe without an outrigger,- 
e vaa taura ore, a boat or vessel, without ropes or 
cordage, shall come' among them. What idea Maul 
designed to convey by this declaration Jt is perhaps 
not easy to ascertain; but the people say it is next to 
impossible that the masts should be sustained, the saUs 
attached, or .the vessel worked, without ropes or 
cordage. They say, however, that one prediction 
respecting the vessels has been accomplished, but that 
the other remains to be realized. I have often thought, 
when contemplating tHe little use of rigging on board 
our steam-vessels, that should a specimen of this 
modem invention ever reach the South Sea island^ 
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^Etlthonffli the natives would not, perhaps, like the inhabit- 
ants of the banks of the Ganges, be ready to fall down 
and worship this wonderful exhibition of mechanical 
skill, they would be equally astonished at that power 
within itself by which it would be propelled, and would 
at once declare that the second prediction of Maui was 
accomplished, and the vessel without rigging or cordage 
had arrived; 

• They have other predictions, but less circumstantial 
or probable, yet 1 could not learn, that they have ever 
been led, froih the declarations of their wise men, to 
anticipate the arrival of any distinguished personage 
in their country. The expectation of some wise and 
great prince or ruler rising up among them, or coming 
from some distant region, which has prevailed among 
many nations, and is. generaUy supposed to refer to the 
appearance of the Saviour, does not seem to have 
existed among them ; unless we suppose the anticipated 
return of Rono to the Sandwich Islands, an avatar of 
whom the inhabitants suppose Captain Cook to foe, 
refers to this event. 

Traditions of the deluge, the mpst important event in 
reference to the external structure and appearance of 
t)ur globe that has occurred since its creation, have 
been found to exist among the natives of the South Sea 
islands, from the earliest periods of their history. 
Accounts, more or less* according with the Scripture 
narrative of this aWful visitation of Divine justice upon 
the antediluvian world, have been discovered among 
most of the nations of the earth ; and the striking 
analogy between those religiously preserved by the 
inhabitants of theislaiids of the Pacific, and the Mosaic 
account, would seem to indicate a degree of high anti- 
quity belonging Xo this isolated people. 

.The principal facts are the same in the traditions 
prevaiUng among the inhabitants of the different groups, 
although they differ in several minor particulars. In 
one group the accounts state, that in ancient times 
Taaroa, the principal god (according to their mythology 
the creator of the world), being angry with men on 
account of their disobedience to his will, overturned 
the world into the sea, when the earth sank in the 
waters, excepting a few aurus or projecting points, 
which remaining above its surface constituted the pres- 
ent iduster of islands. The memorial preserved by the 
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ixihabittntfl of Eimeo states, that after the innzidatloii 
of the land, when the water subsided, a man landed 
from a canoe near Tiataepua, in their island, and 
erected an altar, or marae, in honour of his god. 

llie most circumstantial tradition preserved among 
the Windward Inlands of this remarkable event is one, 
for the original of which I am indebted to Mr. Ors- 
mond : the following is a literal translation: — 

" Pestroyed was Tahiti by the sea ; no man, nor hog, 
nor fowl, nor dog remained. The groves of trees, and 
the iBtones, were carried away by the wind. They were 
destroyed, and the deep was over the land. But these 
two persons, the husband and the wife (when it came 
in), the wife took up her yoiing chicken; the husband 
took up his young pig ; the wife took up her young dog ; 
and the kitten, the husband took up that [These were 
all the animals formerly known to the people, and the 
term fanaua, young, is both singular and plural, so that 
it may apply to one, or to more than one chicken, &c.] 
They were going forth, and looking at Orofena,* the 
husband said, *- Up, both of us, to yonder mountain high.* 
The wife replied, * No, let us not go thither.' The hus- 
band said, ^ it is a high or long rock, and wiU not be 
reached by the 48ea,Vbut the wife replied, 'Reached 
will be it by the sea yonder, we two on the mountain 
round as a breast, O Pito-hito ; it will not be reached by 
the sea.' They two arrived there. Orofena was over- 
whelmed by the sea; that mountain, Pito-hito,n(alone) 
remained : that was their abode. 

" There they watched nights ten^f the sea ebbed, and 
they two saw the little heads of th6 mountains in their 
elevation. When the sea dried or retired, the land 
remained without produce, without man, and the fish 
were putrid in the caves and holes of the rocks. They 
said, * Dig a hole for the fish in the sea.' The wind 
also was becoming feeble, and when it was dead or 
calm, the stones ani the trees began to fall from the 
heavens; thither. they had been carried by the wind. 
All trees of the land had been torn up, and carried high 
by the wind. They two looked about, and the woman 
isaid, ' Safe are we two from the sea, but death or hurt 
comes now in these stones that are fallii^. Where shall 

* The hifh mountain in Tahiti. , 

t The native mode of reckeaing time la by nighti, iaitaaA oCdajm^ 
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we abide V Tom by the roots up had been all the trees, 
and carried above the pathway of the rain in the 
heavens. 

" * Dig a hole for us two, a dwelling-place.' The hole 
was dug, covered with grass the bottom of the hole oi 
cave ; stones were spread on the top of the hole, and 
these covered over with earth.- While these two were 
sitting within, they heard with terror the loud voice of 
the falling stones. Now they fell more thinly, then one 
little stone at a time fell, and afterwsurd ceased 
entirely. 

" The woman said, 'Arise you, and^advance without, 
and see if the stones- fall.* The man replied, * I go not 
out, I shall die.' He waited till night and till day, and 
then said, ' The wind is truly dead,, and the stones and 
the trunks of trees cease to fall, neither is there the 
sound of the stones.' They went out, and like a small 
mountain was the heap or collection of the stones and 
the wood. The earth and the rocks remained of the 
land ; the shrubs were destroyed by the sea. They 
descended, and gazed with astonishment : there were 
no houses, nor cocoanuts, nor palm-trees, nor 'bread- 
fruit, nor hibiscus, nor grass ; all was destrojred by the 
sea. They two dwelt together. The woman brought 
forth two children; one was a son, the other a daughter. 
They grieved that there was no food for their children* 
Again the mother brought forth, but still there was no 
food. The children grew up without . food ; then the 
bread-fruit bore fruit, and the cocoanut, and every other 
kind- of food. In three days encircled or covered was 
the land with food. The land became covered with 
men. From two persons, the father and the mother, 
filled was the land*" 

The principal facts of this singular and curious ac« 
count, though bonded together by the natives in the 
order in which they are here given, probably refer to 
two distinct events. The total inundation of the land 
is perhaps a relic of the account of the deluge, and the 
tearing up and falling of the trees and stones, to some 
violent hurricane or volcanic eruption.. 

The tradition which prevails in theljeeward Islandf 
is intimately connected with the. island of Raiatea. Ao* 
cording to this, shortly after the first peophng of the 
world by the descendants of Taata, RuahatUjthe Nep- 
tune of the South Sea islanders, was reposing among 
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the coralline groves in the depths of the ocean, on a 
spot that, as his resort, was. sacred. A fisherman, either 
through forgetfulness or disregard of the tabu and sa- 
eredness of the place, paddled his canoe upon the forbid- 
den waters, and lowered his hooks among the branching 
corals at the bottom. The hooks became entangled in 
the hair of the sleeping god. After remaining some 
time, the fisherman endeavoured to pull up his hooks, 
but was for a long period unable to move them. At 
length they were suddenly disentangled, and ha began 
to draw them towards the surface. In an instant, how- 
ever, the god, whoih he ha:d aroused from his slumbers, 
appeared at the surface of the water, and after Upbraids 
in^ him for his impiety, declared that the land wad 
criminal, or convicted of guilt, and should be destroyed. 

The affrighted fisherman prostrated himself before 
the god of the sea, Confessed Jiis sorrow for what he 
had done, and implored his forgiveness, beseeching him 
that the judgment denounced might be averted, or that 
he might escape. . Ruahatu, , moved by his penitence 
and importunity, directed him to return home for his 
wife and child, and then proceed to a small island called 
Toamarania, which is situated within the reefs on the 
eastern side of Raiatea. Here he was promised secu- 
rity, amid the destruction of the surrounding islands. 
The man hastened to his residence, and proceeded with 
his "wife and child to the place appointed; Some say 
he took with him a friend who was residing under his 
roof, with a dog, a pig, and a pair of fowls, so that the 
party consisted of four individuals, besides the only do- 
mesticated animals known ih the islands. 

They reached the refuge appointed before the close 
of day; and as the sun approached the horizon the 
waters of the ocean began to rise, the inhabitants of the 
adjacent shore left their dwellings on the beach, and 
fled to the mountains. The waters continued to rise 
during the night, and the next morning the tops of the 
mountains only appeared above the wide-spread sea. 
These were afterward covered, and all the inhabitants 
of the land perished. The waters subse<]^uently retired, 
the fisherman and his companions left their retreat, took 
up their abode on the mainland, and becai|ne the pro- 
genitors of the present inhabitants. 

Toamarama, the ark in which those individuals are 
stated to have been preserved, is a small andlow coralline 
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island, of exceedingly circuitiscribed extent^ while its 
highest parts are not more than two feet above the level 
of the sea* Whether, on the occasion above referred 
to, it was raised by Ruahatu to a greater elevation than 
the snmmits of the lofty mountains on the adjacent 
shore, or whether the waters, when, according to their 
representations, they rose several thousand feet above 
their present level, formed a kind of cylindrical wall 
around Toamarama, the natives do not pretend to know, 
and usually decline discussing this circumstance.. Tlieir 
belief in the event was, however, unshaken j and when- 
ever we have conversed with them on the subject, they 
have alluded to the farero, coral, shells, and other ma^ 
line substances occasionally found near the surface of 
the ground, on the tops of their highest mountains. 
These, they say, would never have been carried there 
by the people, and could not have originally existed in 
the situations in which they are now found, but must 
have been deposited there by the waters of the ocean^ 
when the islands were inundated. — ^We do not consider 
these marine substances as evidences that the islands 
were overflowed at the deluge, but have generally been 
accustomed to attribute to the whole a formation, if not 
posterior, yet not of more than equal antiquity with 
that event. We have usually viewed the coral, shells, 
&c., which do not appear to be fossils, as indications of 
the submarine origin of the mountains, and haVe sup- 
posed they were deposited on the rocks, near the sur- 
face of which they are now found, when those rocks 
formed the bed of the ocean, and prior to those violent 
explosive convulsions" by which they were raised to 
their present elevation, and formed the gronps of islsmds 
now under consideration. 

These are but mere speculative opinions, and how^ 
ever strong the indications of such an origin might ap- 
pear to our own minds, we could not demonstrate that 
the different islands now existing had not formerly be- 
longed to one large island. - Neither could.we show that 
they were not the remains of a continent originally 
stretching across the Pacific, and uniting Asia and Amer- 
ica ; which, having been overflowed by the waters of the 
deluge, might have disappeared after those disruptions 
had taJcen place by which the fountains of the great 
deep were broken up. Such speculations would have 
been useless, ^aind we should only have perplexed the 
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minds of the people with om own opinions. In gtfa»' 
ral we endeavoiu^ to direct them to the records of 
that gn^eat event preserved in the Scriptures^; inlhetrar- 
ditionary accounts of which, perpetuated as they were 
likely to be by the descendants of the family of Noah for 
many generations, their omtu traditions, with those of the 
Sandwich islanders and other neighbouring tribes, had 
probably originated. I have frequently conversed with 
the people on the subject, both inthe northern and soutii- 
em groups, but ooul4 never learn that they had ahy ac- 
counts of the windows of heaven having been opened, 
or the rain having descended. ^ In the legend of Rua^ 
hatu, the Toamarama of Tahiti, and the Kai of Kahi- 
narit in Hawaii, the inundation is ascribed to the rising of 
the waters of the sea. In each aco<Hxnt^ the anger of 
the god is considered as the cause of the inundatipn 
of 4he world, and the destruction of its inhabitants. 
The element employed in effecting it is, the same as that 
mentioned.in the Bible ; and in the Tahitian tradition, 
the boat or canoe being used as the means of safety to 
the favoured family, and the preservation of the only 
domestic animals found oathe islands, appear coirupted 
fragments of the memorial of Noah, the ark, and its in- 
mates. These, with other minor poii^ts of coincidence 
between the^ native traditions and the Mosaic account 
of the deluge a^e striking, and warrant the inference 
that although the former are deficient in many particu- 
Isurs, and have much that is fabulous in their composi- 
tion, they yet refer to^the same event. 

T^ie memorial of a universal deluge found among all 
nations existing in those communities by which civili- 
zation, literature, science, and the arts have been car- 
ried to the highest perfection, as well as among the 
inost untutored and barbarous, preserved trough all the 
migrations and vicissitudes of the human family, from 
the remote antiquity of its occurrence to the present 
time, is a most decisive evidence of the authentimty of 
revelation. The brief yet satisfa6tory testimony to this 
event preserved in the oral traditions of a people se- 
cluded for ages from intercourse with other parts of the 
world, furnishes strong additional evidence that the 
Scripture record is irrefragable. In several respects 
the Polynesian account resembles not only the Mosaic, 
but those jMreserved by the earliest families of the post- 
diluvian world, and suppoifts the presumption tiiat their 
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religions S3rstem has descended from thc^ Arkite idolatry, 
^e basis of the mythology of the gentile nations. Tl^ 
mundane egg is conspicuous in the cosmogony of some 
of the most ancient nations. One of the traditions of 
the Hawaiians states that a bird deposited an egg (con- 
taining the world in embryo) upon the surface of the 
primeval waters. If the symbol of the egg be supposed 
to refer to the creation, and the bird be considered a 
corrupted memorial of the event recorded in the sacred 
writings, in which it is said," The Spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters," the coincidence is striking. 
It is no less so if it- be referred to' the ark, floating on 
the waters oLthe dehige. The sleep of Ruahatu ac- 
cords -with the slumber of Bramah, which was the occa- 
sion of ^e crime that brought on the*Hindoo deluge. 
The warning to flee, and the means of safety, resemUe 
a tradition recorded by Kcempfer, as existing among the 
Chinese. The canoe of the Polynesian Noah has its 
counterpart in the traditions of their antipodes, the 
druids, whose memorial states, the bursting of the 
waters of the lake Lleon, and the overwhelming of the 
face of all lands, and drowning all mankind, excepting 
two individuals, who escaped in ansd^ed vessel (a vessel 
without sails), by whom the island of Britain was re- 
peopled. The safety which the progenitors of the Pe- 
ruvian race are said to have found in caves, or the sum- 
mits of the mountains, when the waters overflowed the 
land, bears a resemblance to the Hawaiian ; and that of 
the MexicaUf in which Goxcox, or Tezpi, and his wife 
were preserved in a bark, corresponds with the Tahi- 
tian tradition. Other points of resemblance between 
the Polynesian account and thememorial of the deluge 
preserved among the ancient nations might be cited ; 
but these are sufficient to show the agreement in the 
testimony to the same event preserved by the most 
distant tribes of the human family. 

Before Closing the account of the ancient state of the 
people, their views in relation to the origin of those 
maladies with which they were afflicted, the cause of 
death, and their ideas of a future st^te,' require to be 
noticed. Some of their usages and opinions on these 
subjects^ were remarkably curious. Every disease was 
supposed to be the effect of direct supernatural agency, 
and to be inflicted by the gods for some crime against 
the tabu, of which the sufferers had been guilty, or in 
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consequence of some offering made by an enemy to pro^ 
cure their destruction. Hence, it is probable, in a great 
measure resulted their neglect and cruel tres^ment of 
their sick. The same ideas prevailed with regard to 
death, every - instance of which they imagined was 
caused by the direct influence of the gods. 

The natives acknowledged that they possessed ar- 
ticles of poison, which, when taken in the food, would 
produce convulsions and death ; but those effects they 
considered more the result of the god's displeasure, 
operating by means of these substances, than the effects 
of the poisons themselves. Those who died of eating 
fish, of which several kinds found on their coasts are at 
certain reasons unsuitable for food, ^ere supposed to 
die by the inflQence of the gods, who, they imagined, 
had entered the fish, or rendered it poisonous. Several 
Europeans have been affected by these fish, though only 
slightly, usually causing swelling of the body, a red 
colour diffused on the skm, and a distressing headache. 
Those who were kiUed in battle were also supposed to 
die from the influence of the gods, who, they fancied, 
had actuaUy entered the weapons of their murderers. 
Hence those who died suddenly were said to be seized 
by the :god. 

Their ideasof a future state were vague and indefinite. 
They generally spoke of the place to which departed 
spirits repaired on leaving the body, as the po, state of 
mght. This also was the abode or resort of the gods 
and those deified spirits that had not been destroyed. 
What their precise ideas of a spirit were, it is not easy 
to ascertain. They appear, however, to have imagined 
the shape or form resembled that of the human body, in 
which they sometimes appeared in dreams to the sur- 
vivors. 

When the spirit left the body, which they called unu- 
hi U varua e te atua, the spint drawn out by the god 
(the same term, iinuhi, is applied by them to the draw- 
ing a sword out of its scabbard), it Was supposed to be 
fetched, or sent for, by the god. They imagined that 
oramatuasj or demons, were often waiting near the body 
to seize the human spirit as it should be drawn out (they 
supposed) from the head; and, under the influence of 
strong impressions from such superstitions, or the effects 
of a disordered imagination, when dyings the poor crea- 
tures have sometimes pointed to the foot of the mat or 
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the couch on which they were lying, andtove exclaimed, 
"There the vanta, spirits, are waiting for my spirit; 
guard its escape, preserve it from them," &c. 

On leaving the body, they imagined it was seized by 
other spirits, conducted to the po^ or state of night, 
where it was eaten by the gods ; not at once, but by de- 
grees. They imagined that different parts of the human 
spirit were scraped with ^ kind of serrated shell, at dif- 
ferent times; that the ancestors or relatives of the de- 
ceased performed this operation ; that the spirit thus 
passed through the god, and if it underwent this process 
of being eaten, &c. three different times, it became a 
deified or imperishable spirit, might visit the world, and 
inspire others. 

They had a kind of heaven, which they called Miru. 
The-heaven most familiar, eBpecially in the Leeward 
Islands, is Rohutu noanoa, sweet-scented Rohutu. This 
was situated near Tamahani unauna, glorious Tamahani, 
the resort of departed spirits, a celebrated mountain on 
the north-west side of Raiatea. The perfumed Rohutu, 
though invisible but to spirits, was somewhere between 
the former settlement and the district of Tipaehapa, on 
the north side of Raiatea. It was described as a beau- 
tiftd place, quite an Elysium, where the air was remark- 
ably salubrious, plants and shrubs abundant, highly odo- 
riferous, and in perpetual bloom. Here the Areois, and 
others raised to this state, followed all the amusements 
and pursuits to which they had been accustomed in the 
worW, without intermission or end. Here was food in 
abundance, and every indulgence. It is worthy of re- 
mark, that the misery of the one and the enjoyments of 
the other, debasing as they were, were the destiny of 
individuals, altogether irrespective of their moral char- 
acter and virtuous conduct. The only crimes that were 
visited by the displeasure of their deities were the neg- 
lect of some rite or ceremony, or the failing to furnish 
required offerings. I have often, in conversations with 
the people, and sometimes with the priests, endeavoured 
to ascertain whether they had any idea of a person's 
condition in a future state being connected with his dis- 
position and general conduct in this ; but I never could 
learn that they expected in the world of spirits -any dif- 
ference in the treatment of a kind, generous, peacefid 
man, and that of a cruel, parsimonious, quarrelsome one. 
I am, however, inclined to think, from the great anxiety 
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about a future state which eorae hate eyineed when 
near death, that natural conscience, which I believe 
pronounced a verdict on the moral character of every 
action throughout their lives, is not always inactive in 
the solemn hour of dissolution, although its salutaiy 
effects were neutralized by the strength of supersti- 
tion. 

As soon as an individual was dead, the tahua tutera 
was employed for the purpose of discovering the cause 
of the deceased person^s death. In order to effect this, 
the priest tpok his canoe and paddled slowly along on 
the sea, near the house in which the body was lying, to 
watch the passage of the spirit,^ which they supposed 
would fly upon him with the emblem of the cause 
through which the. person died. If he had been cursed 
by the gods, the spirit would appear with a flame, Are 
being the agent employed in the mcantation of the sor- 
cerers ; if nifaodf or kiUed, by the bribe of some enemy 
ffiven to tne gods, the spirit would appear with a red 
feather, the emblem or sign of evil spirits having entered 
his food. After a short time the tahua, or priest, re- 
turned to the house of the deceased, and tola the sur- 
vivors the cause of his death, and received his fee, the 
amount of which was regulated by the circumstances 
of the parties. 

The tataa faatere, or faatubua, was then employed, 
to avert the destruction of the surviving members of the 
€amily. A number of ceremonies were performed and 

grayers offered, according to the cause of the death that 
ad taken place ; and when these were concluded, the 
priest, informing the family that he had been success- 
ful, and that the remaining members were now safe, 
received another fee, and departed. 

The disposal of the corpse was the next concern. 
The bodies of the chiefs, and persons of rank and 
affluence, ^d those of the middle class, were preserved ; 
the bodies of the lower orders unceremoniously buried, 
which- was called the burial of a dog : when interred, 
the body was not laid out straight or horizontal, but 
placed in a sitting posture, with the knees elevated, the 
faco'pressed down between the knees, the hands fastened 
under the legs, and the whole body tied with cord or 
cinet wound repeatedly round. It was then covered 
over, and deposited not yery deeply in the earth. 
However great the attachment between the deceased 
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and the sunrivoTS migbi have been, and howerer they 
mi^ht desire to prok>ng the melancholy satisfaction 
resulting from the presence of the lifeless body, on 
which they still felt it some alleviation to gaze, the heat 
of the climate was such as to require that it should be 
speedily removed, unless methods were employed for 
its preservation ; and these were generally too expen- 
sive for the poor and middle ranks. They were there- 
fore obliged to inter the corpse sometimes on the first, 
and seldom later than the second day after death. 
During the short period that they could indulge the 
painful sympathies connected with the retention x)f the 
body, it was placed on a sort of bier, covered with the 
best white native cloth they possessed, and decorated 
with wreaths and garlands of the most ododferous 
flowers. The body was also placed on a kind of bed 
of green fragrant leaves, which were also strewed over 
the floor of the dwelling. " During the period which 
elapsed between the death and interment of the body, 
the relatives and surviving friends sat round the corpse, 
indulging in melancholy sadness, giving vent to their 
grief in loud and continued lamentations, often accom- 
panied with the use of the shark's tooth ; Which they 
employed in cutting their temples, faces, and breasts, tiu 
they were covered with blood from their self»inflicted 
wounds. The bodies were frequently committed to the 
grave in, deep silence, unbroken excepting by occasional 
lamentations of those who attended. But on some 
occasions the father delivered an affecting and pathetic 
oration at the funeral of his son. ^ 

The bodies of the dead, among the chiefs, were, how- 
ever, in general preserved above ground ; a temporary 
house or shed was erected for them, and they, were 
placed on a kind of bier. < The practice of embalming 
appears to have been long familiar to them ; and the 
length of time which the body was thus preserved de- 
pended altogether upon the costliness and care with 
which the process was performed. The methods em- 
ployed were at all times remarkably simple ; sometimes 
the moisture of the body was removed by pressing the 
diflerent parts, drying it in the sun, and anointing it 
with fragrant oils. At other times, the intestines, brain, 
&e, were removed ; all moisture was eqctracted from 
the body, which was fixed in a sitting position during 
the day, and exposed to the sun, and, when placed hori^ 
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zontally at night, was frequently turned orer, that it 
might not remain long on the same side. The inside 
"was then filled with cloth saturated with perfumed oils, 
which were also injected into other parts of the body, 
and carefully rubbed over the outside every day. This, 
together with the heat of the sun, and the dryness of 
the atmosphere, favoured the preservation of the body. 

Under the influence of these causes, in the course of 
a few weeks, the muscles dried up, and the whole body 
appeared as if covered with a kind of parchment. It 
was then clothed, and fixed in a 8ittin|^ posture ; a small 
alt^r was erected before it, and offermgs of fruit, food, 
and flowers, were daily presented by the relatives, or 
the priest appointed to attend the body. In this state 
it was preserved many months, and, when it decayed, 
the scull was carefully kept by the family, while the 
other bones, &c. were buried within the precincts of 
the family temple. 

It is singular that the practice of preserving the bodies 
of their dead by the process of. embalming, which has 
been thought to indicate a high. degree of civilization, 
and which was carried to such perfection by one of the 
most celebrated nations of antiquity . some thousand 

J'ears ago, ^hould be found to prevail among this people, 
t is a&o practised by other distant nations of the 
Pacific,^and onsonie of the coasts washed by its waters. 
In commencing the process of embalming, and placing 
the body on the bier, another priest was employed, 
who was called the tahua bure tiapapau, literally '^ corpse- 
praying priest." His office was singular: when the 
house for the dead had been erected, and the corpse 

E laced upon the platform Or bier, the priest ordered a 
ole to be dug in the^ earth or floor, near the foot of the 
platform. Over this he prayed to the god by whom it 
was supposed the spirit of the deceased had been 
required. The purport of his prayer was, that all the 
dead man's sins, and .especially that for which his isoul 
had been called to the po, mi^ht be deposited there, that 
they might not attach in any degree to the survivors, 
and that the anger of the god might be appeased. 

The priest next addressed the corpse, usually saying, 
Ei iaoe na te hara£ vai fw', " With you let the guilt now 
remain.'* The pillar or post of the corpse, as it was 
called, was then planted m the hole, perhaps designed 
as a personification of the deceased, to exist after his 
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body should have decayed — ^the earth was thrown over, 
as they supposed, the guilt of the departed — and the 
hole filled up. 

At the conclusion of this part of the curious rite, the 
priest proceeded to the side of the corpse, and, taking a 
number of small slips of the /a maiay plantain-leaf stalk, 
fixed two or three pieces under each arm, placed a few 
on the breast, and then, addressing the dead body, said, 
" There is your family, — there is your child, there is 
your wife, there is your father, and there is your mother. 
be satisfied yonder (that is, in the world of spirits). 
Look not towards those who are left in this -world." 
The concluding parts of the ceremony were designed to 
impart contentment to the departed, and to prevent the 
spirit from repairing to the places of his former resort, 
and so distressing the survivors. " 

This was considered a most important ceremony, 
being a kind of mass for the dead, and necessary for 
the peace of the living, as well as the quiet of the de- 
ceased. It was seldom omitted by any who could-pro- 
cure the accustomed fees for the priest, which for this 
service were generally furnished in pigs and cloth, in 
proportion to the rank or possessions of the family. 

All who were employed in embalming, which they 
called win, were during th0 process carefully avoided 
by every perspn, as the guilt of the crime for which the 
deceased had died was supposed in some degree to 
attach to such as touched th6 body. They did not feed 
themselves, lest the food, defiled by the touch of their 
polluted hands, should cause their own^eath, — ^butwere 
fed by others. 

As soon as the ceremony of depositing the sins in the 
hole was over, .all who had touched the body or> the 
garments of the deceased, which were buried or de- 
stroyed, fled pr'ecipitately into the sea, to cleanse them- 
selves from the pollution csdled mahuruhuru^ which they 
had contracted by touching the corpse; casting also 
into the sea the clothes they had worn while employed 
in the work. Having finished their abltitions, they 
gathered a few pieces of coral from the bottom of the 
sea, and, returning with the^ to the house, addressed 
the dead body by saying, " With you may the mah-wru* 
hurUf or pollution, be," and threw down the pieces of 
coral on the top of the hole that had been dug for the 
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purpose of receiving erery thing contsmounatingy coo^ 
nected with the deceased. 

The ceremonies in general were now finished ; but if 
the property of the family was abundant, their attach- 
ment to die deceased great, and they wished his spirit 
to be conveyed to Rohutu no<moa^ the Tahitian paradise, 
ft fifth priest was employed. Costly offerings were 
presented, and valuable articles given to the priest of 
Romatane, the -keeper of this happy place ; Urutaetae 
was the guide of such as went thither, and the duty of 
the priest now employed was to engage him to conduct 
the spirit of the departed to this fancied region of eu^ 
joyment. 

The Tahitians divide their history into two eras ; the 
first they call the hau hupehupe, the rude or unpolished 
age : during this perioa the bodies of the dead were 
aUowed to remain in the house in which they had lived, 
and which was still occupied by the survivors. A kind 
of stage or altar was erected in the house, on which the 
body was laid. But when the peoj^e became wiser, 
imd society improved, the hau una, neat or polished age, 
commenced, which continued till the arrival of foreigUi- 
ers. It was in the x^ommenoement of this age that 
separate houses were built for the dead. 

The houses erected as depositories for the dead were 
small and temporary buildings, though often remarkably 
neat. The piUars supporting the roof were planted in 
the ground, and were seldom more than six feet high. 
The bier or platform on which the body was laid was 
about three feet from the ground, . and was moveable, 
for the purpose of being drawn out and of exposing the 
body to the rays of the sun. The corpse was usually 
clothed, except when visited by the relatives or friends 
of the deceased. It was, however, for a long time care- 
fully rubbed with aromatic oils once a day. 

A hght kind of altar was erected near it, on which 
Tirticles of food, fruits, and garlands of flowers, were 
daily deposited ; and if the deceased were a chief of 
rank or fame, a priest or other person was appointed 
to attend the corpse, and present food to its mouth at 
different periods during the day. When asked their 
reason for this practice, they have said they supposed 
there was a spiritual, as well as a material part of food, 
apart which they could smell ; and that, if. the spirit of 
the deceased returned, the spirit or scent of the offering 
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wonld be gratefnl; or they were influenced by a wish 
to appease any desire the departed might have to return 
and partake of the enjo3rnient8 of life. Connected with 
the depositories of the dead, there was what they called 
the aumiha, a kind of contagious influence, of which they 
appeared to be afraid ; and hence, at night especially, 
they avoided the place of sepiilture. The family, dis- 
trict, or royal maraes were the general depositories of 
the bones of the departed, whose bodies had been em- 
balmed, and whose sculls were soinetimes preserved in 
the dwelling of the survivors. The marae, or temple, 
being sacred, and the bodies being under the guardian- 
ship of the gods, were in general considered secure 
when deposited there. This was not, however, always 
the case ; and in times of war the victors sometimes 
not only despoiled the temples of the vanquished, and 
bore away their idol, but robbed the sacred enclosure 
of the bones of celebrated individuals. These spoils 
were appropriated to what the nation considered the 
lowest degradation, by being converted into chisels pr 
borers, for the builders of canoes and houses, ot trans- 
formed into flshing-hooks. In order to avoid this, they 
carried the bones of their chiefs, and even the recently 
deceased corpse, and deposited them in the caverns of 
some of the most inaccessible rocks in the lofty and 
fearful precipices of the nH>mitain defiles. ' 

Notwithstanding the labour and care bestowed on the 
bodies of the dead, they did not last very long ; proba- 
bly the most carefully preserved could not be kept more 
than twelve months. When they began to decay, the 
boneis, Ac. were buried ; but the scull was preserved in 
the family sometimes for several generations, wrapped 
carefully in native clothe and often suspended from some 
part of the roof of their habitations. In some of the 
island* they dried the bodies, and, wrapping them in 
numerous folds of cloth, suspended them also from the 
roofs of their dwelling-houses. 

The tribes inhabiting the islands of the Pacific were 
remarkably superstitions, and among them none more 
so than the inhabitants of the Georgian and Society 
Islands. They imagined they lived in a world of spirits^ 
which surrounded them night and day, watching every 
action of their lives, and ready to avenge the slightei^ 
neglect, or the least disobedience to their iryunctiona, 
as proclaimed by their priests. 
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These dreaded beings were seldom thought to resort 
to the habitations of men on errands of benevolence. 
They were supposed to haont the places of their former 
abode, to arouse the survivors from their slumbers by 
making a squeaking noise, to which, when the natives 
heard, they would sometimes reply, asking what they 
were, what they wanted, &c. Sometimes the spirits 
upbraided the hving with former wickedness, or tiie 
neglect of some ceremonious enactment, for which they 
were wihappy. 

When a person was seized with convulsions or hys- 
terics, it was said to be from seizure by the spirits, who 
sometimes scratched their faces, tore their hair, or 
otherwise malti^ated them! For some time after the 
death of Taaorarii, we could seldom induce any of our 
servants to go out of the house after it was dark, under 
an apprehension that they should see, or be seized by, 
his spirit. They were, however, very ignorant young 
persons. The natives in general laugh at their former 
credulity. The , whole System of their superstition 
seems to have been, in every respect, wonderfully 
adapted to debase the mind, and keep the people in the 
most abject subjection to the priests, who, in order to 
maintain their influence, had recourse to this extensive 
and imposing machinery of supernatural agency ; and 
it must be confessed that, considering. their isolated 
situation, their entire ignorance of science, 'Tff natural 
and experimental philosbphy, their ardent temperament, 
the romantic nature of the country, and the adventu- 
rous character of many of their achievements, there 
was something- remarkably imposing to an uncultivated 
mind in the system here inculcated. 

Almost every native custom connected with the death 
of relations Or friends was singular, and none perhaps 
more so than the otohaa^ which, though not confined to 
instances of death; was then most violent. It consisted 
in the modt frantic expressions of grief, under which 
individuals acted as if bereft of reason. It commenced 
when the sick person appeared to be dying; the wailing 
then was often most distressing; but as soon as the 
spirit had departed the individuals became quite un- 
governable. 

They not only wailed in the loudest and most affect- 
ing tone, but tore their hair, rent their gannents, and 
cut themselves with shark's teeth or knives in a shock- 
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in^ manner. The instrament usually employed was a 
small cane, about four inches long, with five or six 
shark's teeth fixed in on opposite sides. With one 
of these instruments every female provided herself 
after marriage, and on occasions of death it was un- 
sparingly used. 

With some this was not sufficient ; they prepared a 
short instrument, something like a plumber's mallet, 
about five or six inches long, rounded at one end for a 
handle, and armed with two or three rows of shark's 
teeth fixed in the wood, at the other. With this, on 
the death of a relative or a friend, they cut themselves 
cmmercifully, striking the head, temples, cheek, and 
breast, till the blood flowed profusely from the wounds. 
At the same time they uttered the most deafening and 
agonizing cries <; and the distortion of their counte- 
nances, their torn and dishevelled hair, the mingled 
tears and blood that covered their bodies, their wild 
gestures,, and unruly conduct, often gave them a fright- 
ful and almost inhuman appearance. This cruelty was 
principally performed by the females, but not by them 
only ; the men committed on these occasions the same 
enormities, and not only cut themselves, but came 
armed with clubs and other deadly weapons. 

The otohaa commenced wiCh the nearest relations of 
the deceased, but it was not confined to them ^ so soon 
as the tidings spread, and the sounni of the lamentations 
was heard through the neighbourhood, the friends and 
relatives repaired to the spot, and joined in the tragic 
performance. 

I am not prepared to say that the same enormities 
were practised here as m the Sandwich Islands at 
these times, but on the death of a king or principal chief 
the scenes exhibited in and around the house were in 
appearance demoniacal. The relatives and members 
of the household began; the other chiefs of the island 
and their relatives came to sympathize with the sur- 
vivors, and, on reaching the place, joined in the infu- 
riated conduct of the bereaved ; the tenantry of the 
chiefs also came, and, giving themselves up to all the 
savage infatuation which the conduct of their asso- 
ciates or the influence of their superstiticms inspired, 
they not only tore their hair, and lacerated their bodies 
till they were povered with blood, but often fought with 
4;lubs and stones till murder followed. 
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Anna has now same dreadful indentations on hia 
scull from blows he received by stones on one of these 
occasions at Huahine ; and in almost one of the last 
otohaa observed in the same island^ a man was IdUed by 
the coBtentsof the musket of another. Since the in- 
troduction of firearms, they have been used in these 
seasons; and the smoke and report of the guns must 
have added to the din and terrible confusion of the 
scene. I cannot conceive of a spectacle more appal- 
ling than that which the infuriated rabble, smeared 
with their own blood, presenting every frightful distor- 
tion in feature, and ifrantic madness in action, most 
often have exhibited. This scene was sometimes con- 
tinued for two or three successive days, or longer, on 
the death of a person of distinction. 

I have often conversed with the people on their rea- 
sons for this strange procedure, and have asked them 
if it was not exceedingly painful to them to cut them- 
selves as they were accustomed to do. They have 
always answered that it was very painful in some parts 
of the face— that the upper lip, or the space between 
the upper lip and the nostril, was^ the most tender, and 
9 stroke there was always attended with the greatest 
pain-7-that it was their custom, and therefore consid- 
ered indispensable, as it wa» designed to express the 
depth of their sorrow — ^that any one who should not 
do so would be considered deficient in respect for the 
deceased, and also as insulting to his family. The acts 
of violence committed, they added, were the effects 
of the paroxysms of their sorrow, which made them 
neneva, or insensible. They continued till their grief 
was uamaJia, or satisfied,, which often was not the case 
till they had received several severe blows upon the 
tender part above mentioned. 

The females on these occasions sometimes put on a 
kind of short apron of a particulsur sort of cloth, which 
they held up with one hand, whUe they cut themselves 
with the other. In this apron they caught the blood 
that flowed from the grief-inflicted wounds, until it was 
almost saturated. It was then dried in the sun, and 
given to the nearest surviving relations as a proof of 
flie affection of the donor, aiS was preserved by the 
bereaved family as a token of the estimation in which 
the departed had been held. 

Had the otohaa been confined to instances of death, 
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or season^ of great calamity, it would not have appeared 
so strange, as it does in connexion with the fact, that 
it was practised on other occasions, when feelings the 
most opposite to those of calamity were induced. In 
its milder form, it was an expression of joy, as well as 
of grief ; and when a husband or a son returned to his 
family, after a season of absence, or exposure to dan- 
ger, his arrival was greeted, not only with the cordial . 
welcome and the warm embrace, but loiid wailing was 
uttered, and the instrument armed with shark's teeth 
applied, in proportion to the joy experienced. 

The early visiters and the first missionaries were 
much surprised at this strange and contradictory 
usage ; and, in answer to their inquiries, were informed 
that it was the custom of Tahiti. The wailing was 
not so excessive, or the duration so long, nor were 
the enormities committed so great, as in the event of a 
death. The otohaa appears to have been adopted hy 
the people to express the violence or excess of their 
passion, whether joy or grief. 

There was another custom associated with their be- 
reavements by death, of an opposite character, and 
more agreeable to contemplate. This was their ele- 
giac ballads, prepared by the bards, and recited for the 
consolation of the family. They generally followed 
the otohaa, and were often treasured up in the mem- 
ory of the survivors, and eventually became a part of 
the ballads of the nation. Though highly fi^rative 
and beautiful in sentiment, breathing a pathetic spirit 
of sympathy and consolation, they were often historical, 
or rather biographical, recounting under all the imagery 
of song the leadirig event in the life of the individuals, 
and were remarkably interesting when that life had 
been one of enterprise, adventure, or incident. 

Scarcely had Taaroarii, the young chieftain of Hua- 
hine, been consigned to the tomb, when a ballad was 

Erepared, after the ancient usage of his country. I 
eard it once or twice, and intended to have com- 
mitted it to paper, but my voyage to the Sandwich 
Islands, shortly afterward, prevented. It commenced 
in a truly pathetic manner ; the first linea were — 

Ua moe te teoto o Atiapii i roto te ana 
Ua rqva e adutona tmauna. 
Vol. I.— O 
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" The pride of Atiapii* sleeps in the cavern ; 
Departed has its glory, or its brightness,'* &c. 

It was, throughout, adapted to awaken tenderness 
and regret at the event, and sympathy with the sur- 
yivors. 

Soon after the decease of a chief or person of dis- 
tinction, another singular ceremony, called a heva, was 
performed by the relatives or dependants. The prin- 
cipal actor in this procession was a priest, or relative, 
wno wore a curious dress, the most imposing part of 
which was the head ornament, or parae. A cap of 
thick native cloth was fitted close to the head ; in 
front were two large broad mother-of-pearl shells, 
covering the face like a mask, with one smaU aperture 
through which the wearer could look. Above the 
mask a number of beautiful, long, white, red-tipped 
tail-feathers of the tropic bird were fixed, diverging 
like ray« ; beneath the mask was a curved piece of thia 
yet strong board, six or nine inches wide in the centre, 
but narrow at the ends, which, turned upwards, gave it 
the appearance of a crescent. 

Attached to this was a beautiful kind of net- work of 
small pieces of brilliant mother-of-pearl shell, called 
the ahu ana, each piece being about an inch or an inch 
and a half long, and less than a quarter of an inch wide. 
Every piece was finely polished, and reduced to the 
thinness of a card ; a small perforation was made at 
each corner, and the pieces fastened together by threads 
passed through thesfe perforations. They were fixed 
perpendicularly to the board, and extended nearly from 
one end to the other. The depth varied according to 
the taste or means of the family, but it was generally 
nine inches dr a foot. 

The labour in making this part of the parae must 
have been excessive. The many himdred pieces of 
mother-of-pearl shell that must have been cut, ground 
down to the required thickness, polished, and perforated, 
without iron tools, before a single line could be fixed 
upon the headdress, required a degree of patience 
that is surprising. The manufacture was regarded as 
a sacred work ; emblems of intercourse with the gods 
were required to be placed in front of the parae when 
it was made. 

* One of tbe names of the island of Hnahine. 
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This part covered the breast of the wearer ; a suc- 
cessioD of pieces of black and yellow cloth fastened 
to the pearl shell netting, surrounded the body, and 
reached sometimes to the loins, to the knees, or even 
to the ankles. The beautiful mother-of-pearl shell net- 
work was fringed with feathers ; a large bunch of man- 
of-war-bird's plumage was fixed at each end of the 
board, and two elegantly shaped oro-oro feather tassels, 
hanging from each end, were attached to the light 
board by cords, also covered with feathers. 

In one hand the heva carried a paeho, a terrific wea- 
pon, about five feet long, one end rounded for a handle, 
the other broad and flat, and in shape not unlike a short 
scythe. The point was ornamented with a. tuft of fea- 
thers, and the inner or concave side armed with a line 
of large strong shark's teeth, fixed in the wood by the 
fibrei^ of the tough ieie. In the other hand he held a 
iete, or kind of clapper, formed with a large and a smaller 
pearl-oyster shell, beautifuUv polished. 

The man thus arrayed led the procession which 
came from the valley, whither, as if under the parox- 
ysm of grief, the party had retired at the death of tho 
person for whom this was used, and continued, as he 
walked along, to strike or jingle the shells against each 
other, to give notice of his approach. He was attended 
by a number of men and boys, painted with, charcoal 
and red and white clay, as if they had endeavoured to 
render themselves as hideous as possible. They wore 
only a maro or girdle, and were covered with these 
coloured earths. Sometimes the body was painted red, 
with black and white stripes ; at other times the face 
painted red or black, and the rest of the body red and 
white. The pigment was mixed with the gum of the 
bread-fruit tree, that it might adhere to the skin. They 
were armed with a club or cudgel, and proceeded 
through the district, seizing and beating every person 
ihey met with, who did not show them the greatest 
respect ; any one who should ridicule them would be 
unmercifully cut with the paeho. The only remedy 
was to fly to the king's temple, which was on this, as 
Veil as some other occasions, a kind of sanctuary, or 
place of refuge. In general, all who saw their ap- 
proach instantly fled or hid themselves. 
I , They did not enter any of the dwellings, but often 
struck them as they passed by, to the great terror of 
0« 
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those within. They appeared and actad as if they 
were deranjp^ed, and were 8iqq)06ed to be inspired by 
the spirit of the deceased, to revenge any injury he 
night have received, or to punish those who had not 
shown due respect to his remains. It was often the 
means of commencing a war, which frequently prov^ 
fatal to multitudes before it terminated. Tuiheva waa 
the god of this singcdar ceremony. 



■HD or VOL. 1. 
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HARPER'S FAMILY LffiRARY. 

DE8IGNSD FOR ADULT PERSONS. 



*» Books tlUft you may earry to thejtre, and hold readUy in your hand^ 
tare the most us^ €tfter alL A man will <ftm look at them, and be 
tempted to go on, when he would have beenMghtened at books of a larger 
size, and of a mors erudite appearaitce."^ Dr. Johmsoh. 

Tn« proprictow of the Pimily Library fed themselves stimulated to 
increased exertioas by the distinguisbed Oivour with which it has already 
been received. 

The Tolumes now before the public may be confidently appealed to 
as proofe of zeal on the part of the publishers to present to their readers 
a series of productions, which, as they are connected, not with ephemeral, 
but with permanent subjects, may, years hence as well as now, be con- 
sulted for Uvely amusement as well as solid instruction. 

To render this Library still more worthy of patronage, the proprie- 
tors propose inoorporating in it such works of interest and value as 
may appear in the Tanous libraries and Miscellanies now preparing io 
Europe, particularly ^ Constable's Miscellany," the "* Edinburgh Cabinet" 
Library, &c. All these producUons, as they emanate from the press, 
will be submitted to literary gentlemen tor inspection ; and none will bo 
reprinted but such as shall be found calculated to sustain the exalted 
character which this Library has already aeqnired. 

Several weU-known authors have been en^ged to prepare for it origbud 
works of an American character, on History, Biography, Travels, &c. Ac 

Every distinct subject will in general be comprehended in one volui&e» 
or at most in three volumes, which may form either a portion of the 
series or a complete work by itself; and each volijme will beembeliivbed 
with appropriate engravings. ^ . , ,. - . v 

The entire series will be the producuon of authors of eminence, who 
have acquired celebrity by their Uterary labours, and whase names, as 
they appear in succession, will aflford the surest guarantee to the pubUc 
for the satisfhctory manner in which the subjects will be treated. 

Such is the plan by which it is intended to form «n American Family 
Library, comprising all that is valuable in those branches of knowledge 
which most happUy unite entertainment with instruction. The utmost 
care wiU be taken, not only to exclude whatever can have an injurious 
influence on the mind, but to embrace every thing calculated to strengthen 
the best and most salutary impressions. 

With these arrangements and faciUties, the publishers flatter them- 
selves that they shall be able to present to their fellow-citttens a work 
of unparaUeled merit and cheapness, embracing subjects adapted to all 
classesof readers, and forming a body of Ulerature deserving the praise 
of bavins instructed many, and amused all ; and above every other spe- 
^ of eulogy, of being fit to be introduced, without reserve or exception, 
bytbe fathw of a fiimily to the doniestic circle. Meanwhile, the very low 
price at which it is charged renders more extensive patronage necessary 
for its support and prosecution. The immediaU encouragement, there- 
fore!^ ihosewho approve its plan and execution is respectfully solicited. 
The work may be obtained in complete sets, or in separate numbers, 
ttfm the principal bookseUers throughout the United States. 
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Recommendations of the Family Library, 

Tbb fbUowing opinions, selected flrom bishly respectable Journals, will 
enable those wbo are unacquainted with tbe Family Library to form an 
estimate of its merits. Numerous other notices, equfUly fuTourable, and 
fhxn sources equally respectable, mi£bt be presented if deemed necessary. 

^The Family Library.— A Tery excellent, and always entertaining IgiB- 
eeUtiny.''—EdinbvrgkRevieWyNo. 103. 

** TTu Family Library.— We think this series of books entitled to the 
extensive patronage they have received flrom the public. The subjects 
selected are, generally, both useAil and interesting in themselves, and are 
treated in a popular and agreeable manner : the style is clear, easy, and 
flowing, adapted to the taste of genend readers, for whom the books are 
designed, llie writers are mostly men of high rank in the literary world, 
and appear to possess the happy talent of blending instruction with 

aipusenient We hesitate not to commend it to the public as a valuable 

•eries of works, and worthy a i^ace in every gentleman's library.*'— if a^a* 
zine <^ U»efvl and Entertaining Knowledge. 

** We take the opportunity again to recommend this valuable series of 
volumes to the public patronage. We know of no mode in which so much 
entertaining matter may be procured, at so cheap a rate, as in the Family 
Library."— iV. Y. Daily Advertiser. 

** The Family Library should be in the hands of every person. Thus 
fkr it has treated of subjects interesting to all, condensed in a perspicuous 

and agreeable style We have so repeatedly spoken of the merits of the 

design of this work, and of the able manner in which it is edited, that on 
this occasion we will only repeat our conviction, that it is worthy a place 
in every library in the country, and will prove one of the most useAiI as 
it is one of the roost interesting publications which has ever issued fiom 
the American press."— AT. y. Courier if Enquirer. 

**Jt\B needless at this late period to commend to public attention and 
encouragement the c<rilection of delightfbl works now in a coulee of pub> 
lieation under the appropriate title of the Family Library."— JV. y. Eve- 
ning JowmaL 

"We have repeatedly expressed our unwayering confidence in the 
merits of this valuable series of popular and instructive books. The 
Family Library has now reached its sixteenth number, with the increasing 
fhvour of the enlightened American public ; and we have heard of but 
one dissenting voice among the periodical and newspaper publishers who 
have frequently noticed and applauded the plan and the execution of the 
Family Library. A censure so entirely destitute of reason cannot injure 
a class of publications pure in sentiment and judicious and tasteAil in 
composition."— 7%e Cabinet of Religion^ «^c. 

*' The names of the writers employed are a sufficient surety that the 
merit of the Family Library will suffer no decline."—^. Y. Evening Post, 

**Tbe Family Library is a collection which should be sought after by 
every one desirous of procuring the roost valuable new wwks in the 
cheapest and roost convenient fbrm."— iV. Y. Daily SentineL 

** Those who condense and arrange such works for publication, and 
they also wbo promulgate them, richly deserve the thanks and patronage 
of all enlightened communities in the country. The Family Library 
promises to be a most usefUl and cheap repository of the most important 

events of profhne, ancient, and modern history A series of volumes, 

well conducted, and published with such stirring contents, cannot fhil to 
eurpass all dry encyclopedias, or diflhse and elaborate histories or biogra- 
phies, miserably translated, and extended to the very stretch of ver- 
totitj,"^Philadeljfhia Gazftte* 
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FAMILY CLASSICAL UBBJQIT. 

"A greater desideratum to the English reader eannoC well be bnigM 
l» pvblic notice."— B«Zr« Weekly Messenger. 

** The Family Classical Library may be reckoned as one of the moit 
tnatmctiTe series of works now in tiM course of pablication.'*--Cam6ri4ft 
Chronicle. 

** A series of works under the title of the Family Classical Litrarf 
is now in the course of publication, which will, no doubt, arrest the atten- 
tion of all the admirers of elefl[ant and polite literature— of that literature 
which forms the solid and indispensable basis of a sound and gentleman^ 
education."— Ba</r Herald. 

" We are inclined to augur the noost beneficial results to the rimng 
generation &Qm the plan and nature of this publication ; and we doubt not 
t^at unden^e able superintendence of Mr. Valpy, the value of the present 
vvorK.will oj^ exceed jts success as a mere literary speculation. It ought 
tp find a pl^ce ist every school and private flunily in the kingdom." — Bris- 
lol Jmir^C 

'* The design of this publication is highly laudable : if It be patronised 
according to its deserts, we have no hesitation in saying that its success 
will be very considerable.**— £(2mfrurg^A Advertiser. 

** If we had been called on to state what in our opinion was wanted to 
eomplete the several periodicals now in course of publication, we should 
have recommended a translation of the most approved ancient writers, in 
a corresponding style. Thi^ undertaking, therefore, of Mr. Valpy's, most 
ocnnpletely meets the view we bad entertained on the subject. We 
Strongly recommend the production to the notice of schools, as its perusal 
must tend to implant on the minds of the pupils a love for ancient lore. 
In Ladies* Seminaries the series will, indeed, be invaluable— the stores of 
antiquity being thus throvm open to themJ^— Plymouth and Devonport 
Herald, 

** Economy is the order of the day In books. The Family Classical Li* 
hrary will greatly assist the classical labours of tutors as well as pupils. 
We suspect that a period is arriving when the Greek and Latin authon 
will be more generally read through the medium of translations.**— CAe^ 
tenham Journal. 

" We avail ourselves of the earliest opportunity of introdncing to the 
notice of ottr readers a work which appears to promise the utmost advan- 
tage to the rising generation in particular. There is no class of people to 
whom it is not calculated to be useflil — to the scholar, It will be an agree- 
able guide and companion ; while those to whom a classical education 
has been denied will find in it a pleasant and a valuable avenue towards 
those ancient models of literary greatness, which, even in this age of 
boasted refinement, we are proud to imitate.**— Atereteen Chronicle. 

** The Family Classical Library will contain the most correct and ele- 
gant translations of the immortal works of all the grent authors of Greece 
and Rome ; an acquaintance with whose writings is indispensable to every 
man who is desirous of acquiring even modern classical attainments.**-^ 
Liverpool Albion. 

** This volume promises to be an invalnable acquisition to those but 

Ertially acquainted with the Greek and Latin languages : such of the 
r sex more especially as direct their laudable curiosity in the channel 
of classic literature must find in translation the very key to the knowledge 
they seek. The more trifle for which the lover of literature may now 
Ounish his library with an elegant and uniform edition of the best trans- 
lations fh>m the classics, will, it cannot be doubted, ensure the Familjf 
Classical Library a welcome re<*«ption.'*— lV<K)fon«r'» Exeter Gazette. 

** This work will supply a desideratum in literature ; and we hope it 
will meet with encouragement. The translations of many of the ancient 
•nthors, who may be looked on as the great storehouse of modem litera- 
ture, arc out of the reach of the English reader ; and this publication will 
raider them accessible to alL*'— yorA:5Aire Gazette^ 
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lldi.l.S,S. MUimn** Hlstorj 
ortlMJ«w«. WitliplatM St. 

4,1. LocklMn'toLtAorNapo- 
leua BuiMjwrta. Plaies..ST. 

0. 6oMttey*» Lift of Nelson 1 ▼. 

7. WinMiii^s Ulb of Alexan- 
der ttie Great. Plates.... It. 

8. Natural iliatonr of liiawcu 1 ▼. 
0. Qalt'a Life oi Lurd Byron 1 ▼. 

10. Binb'a Life of Mutiainiiied i w. 

11. Beau on Demoiiolugy and 
WiiehcraA. Plate. It. 

IS, II. Uleif'a BIMe Uuwrj. . St. 
14. Dtacoverj and Adveutur* 

In tbe Polar 8eaa, dte It. 

Ift. Croly*a Lift of Ge«>rge IV. It. 
M. Disoorery and Adveniura 

In Amca. Engraruics . • It. 
17,I8,1«. Cunningliam'e Luvea 

of Painters, Sculpturs, Ac St. 
Ml Janies*a History of Ct)iT- 

alry and the Crusades •.. It. 
SltSl Bell's Lifo of Mary 

Uneen of Scuts. Portrait St 
fS. Rnsaeirs Ancient and Mud- 
em Cfypu With plates.. It. 
M. Fletcber'e History Poland It. 
SI. fiuuth's PteUvals, Oaniea» 

and Amusements It. 

H. Brewstei^LifeofSirlsne 

Newton. With plates... It. 

57. Russeire Palestine, or the 
Holy Land. With Plates It. 

58. Ilemes's Memoirs of Em- 
press Jusepbine. Plates.. It. 

IftkW. Tbe Court and Camp of 

Bonapaite. With plates 1 t. 
SO. Uvea of Early Navifaton I r. 



n. Daserlpdon of Pllealnili 
Island, dte. Bnfravirtgt. . iT. 

SI Turner^ Sacred History.. It. 

13,14. Memoirs of celebrated 
Female SoTereigns •...•• St. 

11,80. Landers* Africa SUL 

87. Abercroinbie on tbe Intd- 
leetual Powers, dto. iT. 

88, 3tt, 40. Uves of Celebrated 

Travellers. 8t 

41,41. UfeorPredviefl.Kiog 

of Prussia. Portrait ST; 

IS, 44. Sketches fhun Venetian 

Huftory. With piiites. ..St. 
45, 44. Thatcher^ Indian Lives 2 t. 
47,48,40. Hisioryof India' ... St. 
50. Brewster's Letters on Nafr- 

arai Magic Engravinga. I'r, 
51,51 History of Ireland.-... St. 

53. Discoveries on the North- 
ern Coasts of America... It. 

54. Humbolilt*s Travels It. 

55,54. Eulei^ Leuers St. 

57. Mudiels Guide to the Ob- 
servauon of Nature It. 

58. Lift of Charlemagne It. 

Several kutorieat works In preai. 

CLA8MCAL SERIES. 
1,S. Xenophon. (Anabasis and 

CyropAdla.) Portrait.... St. 
S,4. Lelaiid's Demosthenes.. St. 
5 Ross's Sallust. Portrait. . 1 t. 
0»7. Casar's Commentaries.. St. 

DRAMATIC SERIES. 
1, S, 8. Massinger^ Plays. .. . S t. 
4,5.Ford'sPUys St 



Clieologfcal Kbrars* 



1. Uftof Wlellf. It. 

B. ConsiBteacy of Revelation. 1 v. 



8. LIftof Lather It. 

4. Reformed Relifion in FIranoe It. 



9So5*s xiOi eUxVn Kfnrats. 



t. Uvea of tba Apostles, dec. 1 ▼. I 
%i. BwlasFhmUy Robinson.. St. | 



4. Svnday Evenlngt.. 

5. Son of a r 



I Genius.. 



It. 
It. 
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Maps 

Sobenson^s Works. Plate*. 
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History of Modern Enropa. By 
Rus sell and Jones. St 
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